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HISTORY OF THE FRIEND. 


In January, 1843, the first issue of The 
Friend made its appearance under the title 
of The Temperance Advocate. The second num- 
ber supplemented this name with the words 
And Seamen's Friend. In January, 1844, its 
title was The Friend of Temperance and Seamen. 
With the first number of 1845 it adopted its 
present designation. To the advocacy of 
temperance general championship of the 
ideal of good citizenship was added. For 
years it has maintained the role of ex- 
ponent of Civic Righteousness and of all 
else that makes for the Kingdom of God up- 
on these Islands. 

In consequence of Hawaii’s situation mid- 
way between Asia and America, whose peo- 
ples meet and live amicably together on her 
soil, this periodical has, by natural evolu- 
tion, come to act the part of friend in inter- 
continental self-interpretation and in pro- 
motion of lasting peace and growing friend- 
ship throughout the Pacific World. 


China Arousing the World. 


The latest word of first importance 
from China was a recent cablegram from 
our correspondent in that Empire, Rev. 
E. W. Thwing, now Oriental Secretary 
of the International Reform Bureau, to 
headquarters in Washington to this ef- 
fect. “Anti-opium bill passed Chinese | 
Parliament. Total prohibition next year. 
Appeal co-operation. Publish.” It will 
be recalled by some that last summer 


| the World’s Missionary Conference in 


Edinburg appointed Sunday, October 24, 
the 50th anniversary of the signing of 
the “opium treaty” between Britain and 
China, a day of humiliation and prayer 
to be observed by all Christians and 
churches of Great Britain because of that 
Nation’s gigantic sin in continuing to 
force opium upon China. The govern- 
ment of Great Britain now desires to 
negotiate a new agreement with the long 
suffeting Celestial Empire prolonging 
the life of the opium trade until 1917. 
When this first became known China was 


mightily stirred, monster petitions were 
sent to Great Britain and the new Na- 
tional Assembly passed its prohibition 
bill to take effect in 1911. The British 
government is very testy about the mat- 
ter. When President Taft issued his 
call for an “International Conference for 
the Suppression of Onium,” Britain ac- 
cepted it only on condition that its opium 
agreements with China should not be 
discussed. But the Christian public of 
that nation will not rest in their opposi- 
tion to the wicked policy of the govern- 
ment. They are untiring in voicing their 
demand that Britain end its career of 
murderer in the great Empire of the 
east. That this word is not too strong 
to cover the facts is evident from the 
following extract which appears in the 
cry of China sent to the British govern- 
ment: “We look to you, Christian Eng- 
land, to set us free from the opium clause 
of that treaty ratified fifty years ago. In 
fifty years our people have been forced to 
receive the opium from abroad. The 
sickness of China became worse every | 
year. Our homes were ruined. Our 
people became poorer and poorer. Mil- 
lions of our people have died because of 
this poison. 500,000 suicides in one 
year from opium is only one story.”’ The 
full text of this appeal and of that from | 
the Students of China to the British Na- 


| this legislation. 


tion is sad reading. As yet no relieving 
word has come from London. Mean- 
while the campaign of petition is grow- 
ing in power. Meetings are being held in 
parts of our mainland states and ap- 
peals from Christians in many lands are 
pouring in upon the stubborn govern- 
ment. It would be well if Hawaii should 
join in the general chorus of protest. 
Meantime in China the cultivation of the 
poppy is almost entirely suppressed and 
the nation that long ago shut out the 
drink curse is girding itself to destroy 
the twin evil of opium. God grant that 
a miracle unexampled in history may 
take place and if England persists in her 
insane policy of cruelty that the people 
of China may be so mightily stirred that 
British opium may become a drug in the 
market because of the refusal of the 
Chinese to buy it. It is the time for 
Christians to pray concertedly the world 
over for the deliverance of one great na- 
tion from its most glaring sin and of 
another from its most blighting curse. 


MS 


Congress and Liquor in Hawaii. 


Advices from Washington show that 
not a few of the leaders in both Houses 
are fully aware of the way in which 
| prohibition was summarily disposed of 
here last July. As a consequence the 
Curtis bill has been reintroduced into 
Congress and a hearing is set for early 
/in January. The measure is very strong- 
|ly backed and altho few expect to see 
the bill become law during the few re- 
maining weeks of the short session, the 
next Congress will probably enact it. 
Federal prohibition is infinitely prefer- 
able to anything our terriorial legislature 
and authorities could have given us even 
if the plebiscite had directed the passage 
of a local statute. The mainland has an 
increasing interest in preserving Hawaii 
from the drink traffic because of its de- 
termination to develop the islands as a 
military and naval center. The Interna- 
tional Reform Bureau is doing the en- 
tire Pacific world a service by pushing 
The knowledge of how 
the Hawaiian majority against prohibi- 
tion was obtained by the liquor interests, 
knowledge derived from files of our local 
journals during the campaign, is likely 
to bear unexpected fruit in future legis- 
lation at Washington. It would not be 
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surprising even if government by com- 
mission should result. If this should is- 
sue the one determining factor in having 
brot it about would be Delegate Kuhio, 
whose attitude in this entire business has 
opened the eyes of many of our national 
legislators. It is needless to say that 
The Friend would not view such an out- 
come with pleasure. . It was a big mis- 
take to give the Hawaiian suffrage with- 
out suitable and manhood stimulating re- 
strictions, but the way to correct that is 
not to end all popular government here 
and turn these Islands into a carpet bag- 
ger’s paradise. There is a better way. 


& 
The Better Way. 


An article in a recent Outlook entitled 
“Directing The Great Human River’’ is 
pregnant with suggestion as to how to 
redeem Hawaii to decent government. 
The era of the Hawaiian is clearly past 
here. Last July was a Dav of Judgment 
for the race and it deliberately chose 
annihilation or absorption which is the 
same thing. Of course it did not know 
what it was doing. This made it all the 
sadder. That a so-called Prince of the 
race brought it to this issue by refusing 
to lead his people to their salvation was 
the saddest of all. The only way to 
redeem these islands is to people them 
with virile men and women who can and 
will develop their resources and build up 
here a righteous republic. Our present 
immigration policy is not doing this. The 
latest importations of rotting humanity 
from the Philippines—if press descrip- 
dons are true—should be the final blow 
to this disastrous modus operandi. | 
Herbert FF. Sherwood in the Outlook 
shows the right way to proceed. No hap- 
hazard advertising or assembling of non- 
descripts from unfavorable quarters 
such as Porto Rico, Mauchuria or 
the Philippines but a most careful selec- 
tion of land favorable for development, 
the choice of industrious, law-abiding 
farm folk to take up the land, and a sys- 
tem of money advances to enable the set- 
tlers to tide over the first year or two is 
the picture which he presents. If a pro- 
cedure on somewhat similar lines to that 
adopted by Mr. MacRae of North Caro- 
lina were instituted in Hawaii, a few 
years would give us a stable population. 
Probably American families could be in- 
duced to come here if the matter were 
handled aright. But like everything else 
good it will cost trouble. Why should 
not an organization like the Bishop Trust 
in combination with private philanthropy 
attempt this task? The Trust has the 
land and should have influence enough 
to secure gifts sufficient to finance the 
scheme. Now that Hawaii is being 
sought as a producing ground for bana- 


Mr. | 


nas, it ought to be possible to launch such 
an enterprise. What Hawaii needs most 
today is a few thousand American fam- 
ilies owning land here and developing 
new products. It is bound to get them 
sometime. One hundred thousand peo- 
ple in Honolulu is good but fifty thous- 
and engaged in farming our waste land 
would be a hundred times better. 


& 


Dr. De Forest’s Foreboding. 


Dr. John Hyde De Forest of Sendai is 
called by the leading Japanese. of the 
Empire “the most influential foreigner in 
Japan.” In a recent letter Dr. De Forest 
remarks: “We the United States are 
losing the best and strongest friendship 
we ever had from any nation by our 
cursed craze over battleships with which 
to meet Japan.”” Nothing in the history 
of America is so inexplicable, unreason- 
able and at variance with all the canons 
of statesmanship as the silly vaporings 
of a section of our press and people over 
a possible conflict with our nearest west- 
ern neighbor. The devotion of Japan to 
America has been one of the great inter- 
national passions of history. To deepen 
this and make it lasting both for the good 
of each party and for the peace of the 
entire world is the simplest dictate of 
common sense. The San Francisco in- 
cident afforded the crowning opportunity 
to achieve this and to bind the two na- 
tions by the closest of ties. Colonel 
Roosevelt, then President, was keen eyed 
enough to see the golden chance when 
he threatened to recommend that Con- 
gress place the Japanese on the same 
footing with Europeans as to naturaliza- 
tion. But he lacked courage. If he had 
made the recommendation and had car- 
ried the country with him he would have 
won an undying name on two con- 
tinents. Ever since that unfortunate 
situation war talk has been sedulously 
fomented by those most interested in 
stirring up trouble and every few months 


some new scare is invented to deepen 
the subconscious suggestion that a con- 
flict is inevitable. The latest excitement 
was over the secret message of Secretary 
Dickinson. We do not believe there 
ever will be war betwen the two nations. 
Such a conflict would be a crime against 
humanity. Japan certainly will never 
provoke it. The time seems to have 
come when the American friends of 
péace in the Pacific world should inau- 
eurate the policy of creating a public 
opinion which shall demand for Japa- 
nese in the United States the same privi- 
lege of naturalization accorded Euro- 
neans. Those who know the Japanese 
do not need to be told that they will make 
as good citizens as Italians, French or 
any other non-English sneaking people. 


A favorite declaration of Japophobes is 
that the patriotism of these neighbors of 
ours 1s so intense that no one of them 
will ever consent to abjure his oriental 
citizenship to claim ours. If this is true 
by all means extend to him the right to 
be naturalized, because with no risk this 
courtesy will bind Japan to us in friend- 
ship as nothing else could do. If it is 
not true, let us welcome Japanese to our 
citizenship because every one of them 
who becomes a naturalized American 
will constitute a uniting bond between 
the two nations. The peace societies of 
America could do no greater service to 
their cause than to take up the slogan 
“Extend to Japanese the privilege of na- 
turalization” and to push the campaign 
actively thruout the Union until Con- 
gress complies with the demand. 


& 
Punchbowl. 


It is a welcome announcement that Mr. 
Paul Isenberg will park the slopes of 
Punchbowl. No more public spirited 
undertaking for the benefit of Honolulu 
could: be devised. This hill is one of the 
greatest scenic assets we have because 
of its central and prominent location. Its 
artistic possibilities are very large in- 
deed. It is to be doubted whether any 
other one thing would add so much to 
the attractiveness of the city as the de- 
velopment by landscane gardening of 
this old crater and its slopes. Mr. Isen- 
berg will certainly deserve the deep gra- 
titude ofall our citizens if he succeeds 
in his project. Every possible pressure 
should be brought to bear upon Wash- 
ington to turn over the hill to our Terri- 
tory for the purpose contemplated by 
our generous fellow citizen. The next 
great movement should be for a botanical 
oarden. Some one of the valleys run- 
nine up into the mountains would offer 
an ideal location and with generous sup- 
nort our city might in a comparatively 
few vears possess the finest botanical 
garden in the world. These early days 
afford the golden opportunity for pro- 
jects of this nature. 


& 


This world that we’re livin’ in 
Is mighty hard to beat; 
You get a rose with every thorn, 
But ain't the roses sweet ? 
—Frank L. Stanton. 
& 

I have lived to thank God that all my 
prayers have not been answered.—Jean 
Ingelow. 

we 
“Tt was only a kindly word, 
And a word that was lightly spoken. 
Yet not in vain, 
For it stilled the pain 
Of a heart that was nearly broken.’ 
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THE STATE OF HAWAII. 


It looks well and sounds well. It is 
time to organize a campaign to secure it. 
During the past few years mutteriugs of 
a possible government by commission 
have grown ominously frequent and the 
late plebiscite worked entirely in the 
direction of this unpleasant outcome. Un- 
pleasant because we have some power 
now but under a Commission we might 
as well be a lot of slaves, and no one likes 
that sort of thing. Unpleasant because 
commission government might easily be 
worked to the detriment of our indus- 
tries. A commission would have no in- 
centive to develop the resources of Ha- 
waii. It would almost certainly become 
an adjunct of the militarv and naval in- 
terests so soon to be overwhelmingly 
centered here. Let us not have Hawaii 
Gibraltarized. With a commission gov- 
ernment civics would expire among our 
people. To compare our conditions un- 
der a commission with that of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is manifestly unfair. 
The entire Nation has a definite interest 
and pride in its capital that it never could 
feel in these far away islands. If a com- 
mission should rule here, goodbye to Ha- 
waii’s ever becoming a center of in- 
fluence or a vital essential part of the 
Nation’s life. By all means let us fight 
unitedly against such an outcome. 

If not a commission government then 
let us seek self-government in the largest 
sense and that means statehood. There 
are two objections to creating Hawaii 
into a state. One is the preponderance 
of the Hawaiian voter. That will soon 
be a negligible quantity, both because he 
is dying out and because the tide of im- 
migration from the mainland is begin- 
ning to flow. The other is the large 
Asiatic population. This is not to be 
dreaded because the second generation 
is rapidly growing up into citizenship 
and we know that no class of our people 
will make better Americans than these 
children of orientals educated to love 
and uphold our institutions. 

Probably no more favorable opportun- 
ity to push for statehood will ever pre- 
sent itself than is afforded by the present 
political situation at Washington. The 
two great parties are so evenly divided 
that Hawaii’s 3 votes would mean much 
to each. Many of our states owe their 
creation to like circumstances and have 
justified the wisdom of the action that 


made them integral parts of the Union. | 


Hawaii now numbers 110,034 more peo- 
ple than Nevada, 45,944 more than Wyo- 
ming and is only 10,413 souls behind 
Delaware and 12,445 behind Arizona. 
The conditions of population in the latter 
state where there are so many Mexicans 
unable to speak English approximate 


those of this Territory. The mainland 
has an increasing aloha for these islands 
and a picturesque campaign could be in- 
augurated that would win supporters in 
constantly increasing numbers. 

A further consideration is one of in- 
ternational importance. Hawaii as a 
state would exert tremendous influence 
in favor of peace in the Pacific. War 
between Asia and America would mean 
the annihilation of our business prosper- 
ity and the still more systematic trans- 
formation of these smiling shores into an 
abhorrent engine of destruction. As 
long as we remain a Territory we shall 
have no voice in preserving good feeling 
between China, Japan and the States. 
But if we win statehood, we at once as- 
sume the position of mediator. We are 
the only part of the American Union that 
even to the slightest degree understands 
the Chinese or the Japanese. That 
knowledge is an asset in the realm of 
statesmanship of untold value. The 
Nation would recognize it at once and 
our representatives would be accorded 
the influence demanded by their posses- 
sion of this quality so essential to com- 
ing world statesmanship. 

The pychological time then has arriv- 
ed for striking a blow for the larger 
liberty, wider influence and greater dig- 
nity of statehood. Hawaii's past as an 
independent nation demands this evolu- 
tion as a matter of poetic justice. It ac- 
cords with the fitness of things. It will 
be a step in the development of our Na- 
tion from a mere continental to a world 
Power. It will make for the coming 
Federation of Mankind. 


Deen 


A New Year Wish. 


T would flood your path with sunshine, 
T would fence you from all ill; 

T would crown you with all blessings 

Tf T could but have my will. 


Ave, but human love may err, Friend, 
And a Power All Wise is near; 

So T only pray “God bless you, 

And God keep you through the year.”’ 


“Charity gives itself rich, covetousness 
hoards itself poor.” 


& 


Fortune came and loudly knocked 
At my door with cheery hail, 

But alas! for Fortune’s labors, 

I was over at my neighbors 
Pouring out a hard luck tale. 


S. Scott Stimson. 


About Education of Japanese 
Children in Hawaii. 


_ The education of the Japanese children 
in Hawaii is a most important subject 
which we must consider very carefully. 
We are just discussing and investigating 
what is the best and the proper way of 
educating them. I have an opinion 
about the present methods of teaching 
Japanese. I do not think it is necessary 
to teach them the Japanese every day as 
they are doing now. It spoils the health 
of the children and they can not digest 
what they have been taught. ce 

We are very glad to say that the Japa- 
nese children are getting on in education 
at the public school just as other races. 
They can be wise and useful people by 
that method. Wise, useful and healthy 
people are the hope of the future pros- 
perity and development of the nation. 
Yet we are trying to teach them more 
aiter the government school closed. That 
1s a great mistake. If we do so I am 
afraid by and by it will spoil the children, 
—the health of both their bodies and 
minds. So, let the children study at the 
public school very attentively and after 
they come home, they may help their 
parents and do some work and give their 
heads a good rest. Then they would be 
more happy and healthy. 

I don’t see any necessity to teach them 
the Japanese so much as we are doing 
now. If they want to get high educa- 
tion they can be more educated in Ameri- 
ca. I must beg pardon to write such 
things being myself one of the teachers. 
I do not see any use of teaching them in 
this way. So I asked many times to be 
free from it, but the people do not under- 
stand what I mean. Moreover, they 
think I am so selfish—that I spoil my 
husband’s work for Christianity. But, 
thinking it is very necessary to find the 
best way of teaching them under the 
present conditions, I began the teaching 
of a kindergarten for the Lihue district 
by the help of Lihue ladies. We are so 
grateful for it. 

Now I will write a little about our 
Free Japanese kindergarten. We had 
opening and closing exercise at Lihue 
Hall last Thursday morning (Oct. 16th, 
1910) and showed some things made by 
the children. 

I began teaching this kindergarten at 
iiceva © oN. Hall on October, 3rd of 
this year. It was only two months and 
a half since it opened. There are about 
36 or 37 children coming from all parts 
of Lihue district, 13 from Halehaka, 20 
from Lihue Japanase camp, 2 from Ka- 
paia and 1 from Nawiliwili. They are 
so glad to come and look so happy and 
talk to us sweet words. The teaching 


(‘Continued on Page 18.) 
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Honolulu Legends 


W. D. WESTERVELT 


The Canoe of the Dragon. 


Rose trees, out of which the finest and 
most enduring calabashes of the old Ha- 
wailans were made, grew near the 
ocean’s sandy shore. The koa trees 
from which canoes were carved and buri- 
ed, were according to some wise plan of 
providence placed on rough precipitous 
mountain sides or on the ridges above 
precipices. 

The fierce winds of the mountains and | 
the habit of bracing themselves against 
difficulties made the canoe trees cross 
grained and slow in growth. The koa| 
was the best tree of the Hawaiian islands 
to furnish the curled, twisted, and hard | 
grained wood needed in canoes which | 
were beaten by overwhelming surf | 
waves, rolled over sandy beaches, or 
smashed against coral or lava reefs. 

from the time the canoe was cut in the 
mountains and was dragged and rolled 
over lava beds or sent crashing down 
steep mountain sides, to the time it lay 
worn out and conquered by the decay of 
old age—it was always ready to meet the | 
roughest kind of life into which its maker 
and owner could force it to go. 

The calabash used in the plains and in 
the mountains came from a tree grown | 
in beautiful lines by the sea. The canoe 
came from the hard mountain koa far | 
from its final work shop. There were | 
gods, sacrifices, ceremonies, priests and 
even birds in the rites and superstitions 
of the canoe makers. Kupulupulu was | 
the god of the koa forest. Any wander- 
er in the woods was in the domain of the | 
god. It was supposed that every rustling 
footstep was heard by most acute ears, | 
and every motion of the hand was watch- 
ed by the sharpest eyes. Dread of the| 
unseen and unheard made every forest | 
rover tremble until he had made some | 
proper offering and uttered some effec- 
tive incantation. 

The ceremony and the wages of the 
priest who went up the moutain to select 
a koa tree for canoe-cutting, were like 
this: First he found a fine appearing tree 
which he thought would make the kind 
of canoe desired. Then he took out his 
fire sticks and rubbed rapidly until he 
had sparks of fire in the wood dust of his 
lower stock. He caught the fire and 
made a burning oven (imu) heated some 
stones, cooked a black pig and chicken 
and prepared food for a feast and then 
prayed: 

“OQ Kupulupulu—the god! 

Here is the pig, 


Here is the chicken, 

Here is food. 

O Kupulupulu! 

O Kulana wao! 

O Ku-ohia laka! 

O Ku waha ilo! 

Here is food for the gods.” 

The aumakuas, or spirits of ancestors, 
were supposed to join with the gods of 
the prayer in partaking of the shadow of 
the feast leaving the substance for the 
canoe makers. 


After the offering and prayer the| 


priests ate and then lay down to sleep 
until the next day. 

In the morning after another feast they 
began to cut the tree. 


David Malo in his Hawaiian Antiqui- | 
ties said that the priest took his stone ax | 


and called upon the female dieties of the 
canoe cutters thus: 

“O Lea and Ka-pua-o-alakai ! 

Listen now to the ax. 

This is the ax which is to cut the tree 

for the Canoe.” 

Another account says that when the 
canoe priest began to cut the tree and 
also as long as they were chopping it 
down, they were talking to the gods 
thus: 

“O Ku Akua! O Paapaaina! 

Take care while the tree is falling, 

Do not break our boat, 

Do not let the tree smash and crack.” 

When the tree began to tremble and 
its leaves and branches rustle, a tabu of 
silence was enjoined upon the workmen 
that the tree itself might be the only one 
heard by the watching gods. 

When the tree had fallen a careful 
watch was made for Lea the wife of 
Moku-halii the chief god of the canoe 
carvers—those who hollowed out the 
canoe. 

It was suposed that Lea had a double 
body—sometimes she was a human be- 
ing and sometimes she appeared as a 
bird. 

Her bird body was that of the Elepaio, 
a little bird covered with speckled feath- 
ers, red and black on the wings, the 
woodpecker of the Hawaiians. 

“When she calls she gives her name 
E-le-pai-o, E-le-pai-o, E-le-pai-o, very 
sweetly.” 

If she calls while the tree is being cut 
down and then flies gently down to the 
fallen tree and runs up and down from 
end to end—and does not touch the tree, 
nor bend the head over, striking the 
wood, then that tree is sound and good 
for a canoe. ° 

But if the goddess strikes the tree here 
and there it is rotten and of no use and 
is left lying on the ground. 

David Malo, as translated by Dr. 
Emerson says : 

“When the tree had fallen the head 
priest mounted the trunk ax in hand and 


called out in a loud voice, ‘Smite with 
the ax and hollow the canoe! Give me 
my malo!’ 

“The priests’ wife would hand him a 
white ceremonial malo with which he 
girded himself—then walked along the 
tree a few steps and called out in a loud 
voice ‘Strike with the ax, and hollow it. 
Grant us a canoe.’ 

“Then he struck a blow on the tree 
with the ax. This was repeated until he 
reached the point where the head of the 
tree was to be cut off. Here he wreath- 
ed the tree with the ieie vine, repeatel a 
prayer, commanded silence, and cut off 
the top of the tree. 

“This done, the priest declaredtie 
ceremony performed and the tabu lifted.” 

Then the priests took their stone adzes, 
hollowed out the canoe on the inside, and 
shaped it on the outside until in its rough 
shape it was ready to be dragged by the 
people down to the beach and finished 
and polished for its work in the sea. 

Ka-hanai-a ke-kua was a chief living 
near Kou (the ancient name of Hono: 
lulu). His name meant “The one cared 
for by the gods.” 

He lived in the time when gods and 
men mingled freely with each other and 
every tabu chief was more or less of a 
god because of his high birth. 

His priests went up Nuuanu Valley to 
a place on the side where forests covered 
‘a small valley running into the side hills 
of the larger and more open valley. 
Great koa trees fit for canoe making 
were found in this forest. | However 
this part of the valley belonged to the 
eepa people—the deformed or ill shaped 
gnomes of woodland or plain. Some- 
times they seemed to be crippled and 
warped in mind as well as in body. They 
could be kind and helpful but they were 
often vindictive and quarrelsome. There 
were also-ferocious mo-o or dragon gods, 
watching for prey. Travellers were des- 
troyed by them. They sometimes ap- 
peared as human being's, but were always 
ready to become Mo-os. 

One of these gods came down to the 
place where the priests were cutting the 
koa canoe for the high chief. He watch- 
ed the ceremonies and listened to the in- 
cantations while the tree was being cut 
down. He tried to throw obstacles in 
the way of the men who were steadily 
breaking chips from the tree trunk. He 
directed the force of the wind sweeping 
down the valley against them. He sent 
black clouds burdened with heavy driv- 
ing rain. He made discouraging omens 
and sent signs of failure, but the priests 
persevered. 

At last the tree fell and was accepted. 
It was speedily trimmed of its branches, 
cut roughly to the required shape and 
partly hollowed out. Then cocoanut 


ropes and vines were fastened around it 
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and the people began to pull it down the 
valley to the harbor of Kou ( Honolulu.) 

As they started to drag the log over 
rough lava ridges outcropping along the 
valley side, they found their first effort 
checked. The log did not move down 
into the valley. Rather, it seemed to go 
up the hill side. The god caught one 
end and pulled back. Another mighty 
effort was put forth and the canoe and 
the god slipped over the stones and partly 
down the hill side. But the dragon-god 
braced himself again and made the canoe 
very heavy. He could not hold it fast 
and it came down to the men. It was 
very difficult to drag it through the forest 
of the valley side or the thickets of the 
valley, so the men pulled it down into the 
rough rocky bed of the little stream 
known as Nuuanu river. It was thought 
that the flowing water would help the 
men and the slippery stones would hin- 
der the god. 


Down they went pulling against each 
other. The god seemed to feel that the 
struggle under such conditions was hope- 
less, so he let go of the canoe and turned 
to the flowing water. 


Beautiful waterfalls and _ cascades 
abound all along the course of this moun- 
tain stream. It is fed by springs and 
feathery water falls which throw the 
rainfall from the tops of the mountains 
far down into the valley. 


The god hastened along this water 
course stopped up the springs and turned 
aside the side streams leaving the bed of 
the river dry. Then he hastened down 
once more, caught the canoe, and pulled 
back. It was weary, discouraging work 
and the chief’s people became very tired 
of their struggle. The night came when 
they were still some distance from the sea. 

They had come to a place known as 
Ka-ho-o-kane in the very heart of mo- 
dern Honolulu, a little back of the old 
Kaumakapili church, the brick church 
with two spires which was burned by the 
ereat fire which destroyed so much of 
the business portion of Honolulu in the 
time of the plague. In this place there 
were sharp turns, steep banks, and great 
stones. Here the dragon-god fought 
most earnestly and wedged the log fast 
in the rocks. 


The task had become so difficult and 
it was so dark that the high chief allow- 
ed his priests to call the people away 
-aving the log in the place where the 
last struggle was made. It was a gift to 
the moo—the dragon and was known as 
“The canoe of the dragon god.” It is 
said that it lies there still, changed into a 
stone stuck fast among the other huge 


stones among which the water from the 
mountains finds its way laughing at the 
defeat of the canoe makers. 


CHURCH UNITY. * 


“Turn on the power; get together; go 
ahead.’’ These words are said to have char- 
acterized the spirit of the recent Boston 
meetings of the National Council. Efficiency, 
unity and progress express the same idea, 
and could well be the motto of all our 
churches in their onward march.  Effici- 
ency—the reserve strength, the ability to 
accomplish, the inner power; unity—the for- 
getting of petty differences, the uniting on 
the great essentials of belief, the placing of 
externals in the background; progress—the 
gradual emancipation of all sects from the 
narrowness of dogmas, the placing of frater- 
nal relations above creeds, the onward 
march to ultimate victory. This is the 
hope, the prayer, the work of all today who 
are striving to emphasize the teachings of 
Christ Jesus in our churches. 


Demand for Religious Belief. 


The human animal demands religious be- 
lief. We cannot expect the world to unite 
on all the details of that belief, but it is not 
too much to expect that the world will come 
to consider that each individual has the 
right to the faith that is in him. The essen- 
tials of the truth are in all the churches, no 
matter whether the denomination is Roman 
Catholic, Episcopalian, Congregational, Me- 
thodist or any of the other recognized Chris- 
tian churches. Were they, or any of them, 
without the essentials, they could not have 
endured the test of time. All of us demand 
a religion to live by, to die by. Disclaim it 
as men will, in the hour of disaster, man 
falls on his knees before his God, he tries to 
pray, his inner consciousness gropes for the 
God he may have denied. Entering the val- 
ley of the shadow, again he calls on his God. 
He calls on God to bless his establishing otf 
his home; he cries out to God when he lays 
his loved ones away. So long as these con- 
ditions exist, so long will man demand a re- 
ligicn that includes God. 

The Spirit of Unity. 

The spirit of unity is in the air today, no 
matter where we turn. This is true in the 
church as well as in business. The essential 
feature in the attaining of church unity, 
either by the conscious or unconscious effort 
on the part of any community, is the inter- 
acticn between the individuals in that com- 
munity, and the social and religious leaders. 
Here are the two elements of society—the 
immature members as a whole, more or less 
indifferent to any organization, with their 
unorganized and uninterpreted experiences, 
willing fer the most part to follow sane lead- 
ership, but lacking initiative; and against 
these the leaders of the various denomina- 
tions, a comparatively small body of 
thoughtful men and women organized, some 
lcosely, others closely. This second ele- 
ment represents conscious control. We 
cannct pass over either element, although 
the former may be considered largely influ- 
enced by the latter, by heredity, or by en- 
vironment. Most of us as a community are 
not responsible for our church affiliations or 
preferences. We are Congregationalists, 
Methodists, Episcopalians—Trinitarians or 
Unitarians—because we were born so, or 
have followed the line of least resistance, or 
our immediate community or family happen- 
ed to be one rather than another. Very few 
of us change the church of our fathers or of 
our environment. Hence we need to con- 
sider less the individuals as a whole, but ra- 
ther the smaller body of men and women 
who make up the organizations, who write 


and interpret creeds, who act as the leaders 
for the most of us to follow. 


Old-fashioned Religion. 


Most of the renowned men of all ages have 
been men of conscience, honor, loyalty, In 
their way they have been deeply religious. 
Such men were Chaucer, with his kindly 


|view of human life; Spenser, with his rare 


sense of beauty and of power, his moral 
fibre; Sidney, with his keen personality; 
Raleigh, with his manly courage; the im- 
mortal Shakespeare, and the scarcely less 
gifted Milton. These men and their noted 
contemporaries, criticise them as we may, 
belonged to an age of distinct ideals, a reg- 
ular established order of righteousness. They 
were men in advance of their times, yet 
they did not shirk the dictates of their con- 
sciences. True, they expressed themselves 
in much that they wrote, in the established 


;concept of their age, but they did more, they 


pointed to a new righteousness, to higher 
ideals, new realms of law and morals. They 
felt the new call to a higher duty, and they 
responded, without question, without hesita- 
tion, and left the world better for their ser- 
vice. These men did not count the cost, 
but paid the price, whether it meant the 
sacrifice cf fortune , sight or life itself. Men 
like these and their successors would not 
sell their souls for gold, for any earthly 
wealth or honor. 

These ideals of honor, loyalty, duty, chiv- 
alry, are cften spoken of as the old- 
fashioned religion, the religion of the old 
school. But old or of today, it matters not, 
these homely virtues have stood the test of 
all time. Those who have embraced them 
may not have thought out a carefully formu- 
lated belief. But these principles dominated 
all creeds. Sir Thomas More, the Catholic, 
gave his life for it as readily as John Huss, 
the Bohemian reformer, or Admiral Coligny, 
the French Huguenot, or Ridley and Latimer, 
the Protestant martyrs. Savanarola was an 
exponent of it. Saladin was a true example 
of it. Loyola was ready to sell his life for 
the same principle. Jew or Gentile, Lutheran 
or Catholic, each in his own way held a 
belief that was little less than sublime. And 
in it each one saw clearly his vision of his 
God. 

Man-made Divisions. 


As a layman, I am little concerned with 
the mighty disputes that have disrupted con- 
gregations and widened the breach between 
denominations. This I know, Jesus made no 
such divisions. They are the work of men— 
men with their different conceptions of 
Jesus, or with no conception, men who have 
seen different light than we have, or whose 
imagination and zeal have formed a Jesus 
far different from the Bible story of the 
Nazarene. Hence have come a multiplicity 
of churches; these do not seem necessary. 
What the world needs is one church univer- 
sal, one common meeting house. How fre- 
quently we see small communities, and 
larger ones also, struggling to maintain sev- 
eral church organizations, building several 
new meeting houses, and yet the whole 
community is serving the same God, follow- 
ing the teachings of the same Jesus, and 
as a community would welcome unity. 


Progress Toward Unity. 


Do we not all believe in a holy universal 
church of which Christ is the head and 
Lord and the Holy Spirit the guide? 

In a recent Congregationalist I read the 
same thought expressed that the limitations, 
persecutions, divisions and sectarian big- 
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otries are all man-made. They are not of 
xod. Yet in spite of all these we can be- 
lieve in the essential unity of the church 
since the beginning, and its unity today as 
a fact of present experience. We believe 
also that in spite of all postponements and 
continuing misunderstandings, that the un- 
derlying unity will come to be manifested 
more and mcre in the sight of all men until 
it becomes a vital witness to the power of 
Christ in the hearts of men. We also can 
believe in the efforts of the present day for 
the manifestation of this unity of the Holy 
Universal Church. 

Progress has come in the unifying of the 
churches. Time was not so long ago when 
our Methodist, Christian, Lutheran, Salva- 
tion Army, Baptist, Presbyterian would not 
sit with Congregationalists. Today we can 
act as one in many of the important expres- 
sions of our church life. Catholic and Epis- 
copalian likewise have joined hands in many 
sections of Christendom in carrying on reli- 
gious work together. 


Opponents to Unity Are Fewer. 


“The signs of hope are more and brighter 
now than ever before since that first great 
division when the church of the West di- 
vided from the church of the East. There 
are and have been many men who are al- 
ways enthusiasts of division. There are 
many still who exalt a personal or sectarian 
name, as they did in Corinth, ministers 
whose first aim in their community is to win 
converts from other Christian churches 
rather than from among the unbelievers; 
missionaries who come into new communi- 
ties to subvert the early beginnings of work 
done by others in the name of ‘Christ. This 
spirit of narrow and unimaginative sec- 
tarianism dies slowly, but there are evi- 
dences of its dying.” 


Study of the Problem a Necessity. 


Co-cperation is a most necessary word in 
all work for unity. Without it nothing can 
be hoped for; co-operation in investigation 
and in operation. The way to hasten unity 
is to insist upon a careful and comprehen- 
sive study of all the facts.. No hope can 
come from hasty and ill-considered action. 
We want the spirit of unity for its witness 
to the world, but the spirit of a unity which 
can endure. Every conference therefore be- 
tween different dencminations is welcomed. 
The Episcopal Triennial Convention in Cin- 
cinnati, for free and fraternal discussion oi 
the differences between the separate organ- 
izations of members of the universal church, 
took a great forward step toward unity. 


Cincinnati Convention. 

Their report follows: 

“Your committee is of one mind. We be- 
lieve that the time has now arrived when 
representatives of the whole family of 
Christ, led by the Holy Spirit, may be wil- 
ling to come together for the consideration 
of questions of faith and order. We be- 
lieve, further, that all Christian communions 
are in accord with us in our desire to lay 
aside self-will and to put on the mind which 
is in Jesus Christ our Lord. We would heed 
this call of the Spirit of God in all lowliness 
and with singleness of purpose. We would 
place ourselves by the side of our fellow- 
Christians, looking not only on our own 
things, but also on the things of others, con- 
vinced that our one hope of mutual under- 
standing is in taking personal counsel to- 
gether in the spirit of love and forbearance. 
It is our conviction that such a conference 
for the purpose of study and discussion, 
without power to legislate or to adopt re- 
sclutions, is the next step towards unity. 


With grief for our aloofness in the past, 
and for other faults of pride and self-suffi- 
ciency which make for schism, with loyalty 
to the truth as we see it and with respect 
for the convictions of those who differ from 
us, holding the belief that the beginnings of 
unity are to be found in the clear statement 
and full consideration of those things in 
which we differ as well as of those things 
in which we are as cne, we respectfully sub- 
mit the following resolution: 

“Whereas, there is today among all 
Christian people a growing desire for the 
fulfilment of our Lord’s prayer that all his 
disciples may be one, that the world may 
believe that God has sent him; 

“Resclved, the House of Bishops concur- 
ring, that a joint commission be appointed 
to bring about a conference for the consid- 
eration of questions touching faith and or- 
der, and that all Christian communions 
throughout the world which’ confess our 
Lerd Jesus Christ as God and Savior be 
asked to unite with us in arranging for and 
conducting such a conference. The commis- 
sion shall consist of seven bishops appointed 
by the chairman of the House of Bishops 
and seven presbyters- and seven laymen ap- 
peinted by the president of the House of 
Deputies, and shall have power to add to 
its number and to fill any vacances occur 
ring before the next general convention.” 


Basis for Unity. 


Religion has marked civilization. The 
spirit of religion has directed civilzaticn. 
This is so because religion has made up a 
large part of the lives of the meu 
who have been the leaders. No one would 
care to suggest today a type of civilizatioa 
in which this element was not an important 
factor. 

What then is the type of religion upon 
which it would seem that the world migit 
unite? What kind would seem to answer 
the needs of the sober thought of all de- 
nceminations? 


The Future Church. 


Speaking of the church of the future, 
Auguste Sabatier says in the Congregation- 
alist: ‘‘The revolution begun in the six- 
teenth century by Luther will be completed. 
There will remain what was in the primitive 
gospel cf Christ and the apostolic communi- 
ties in days when this ecclesiastical polity 
which seems today so necessary was not yet 
in existence. There will remain a religious 
communion and an active association of 
brethren; there will remain the family of 
God spreading by the natural expansion of 
the Christian life through every generation 
and race. It is the property of faith to 
create the society of believers and unite 
them in the same act of adoration and ina 
common enterprise of missionary activity. 
Did Jesus wish to accomplish anything else 
when he called together his first workers 
and organized his first disciples? Be re- 
assured, no society will ever lack form 
and organization; it is the social life which, 
by a natural law, gives birth to rites and in- 
stitutions. The latter are not absolute, they 
change and become renewed in the course 
of ages.” 


Approach Towards Unity. 


There is a sentiment abroad for unity. All 
churches, or nearly all, in some way or 
cther, express the desire. Perhaps with 
some the desire is attainable only by the 
cther denominations giving up their con- 
ceptions to unite with the particular one. 
But unity can be reached only by the laying 
aside all abstract questions of doctrine or 
authority and uniting on the essentials, in 


the general conceptions common to all, each 
giving up a little, if need be, but all retain- 


jing the very foundations of their faith be-— 


cause those are common to all. 

Twenty years ago the regular preachers 
of a great Hastern university, Harvard, all 
occupying the same pulpit in turn were:— 
Bishop Phillips Brooks, Episopalian; Rev. 
Brooke Herford, Dr. Alexander MacKenzie, 
and Rev. George A. Gordon, Congregational- 
ists; Dr. Edward Everett Hale and Rey. 
Francis G. Peabody, Unitarian; besides 
these a long line of occasional speakers of 
every denomination. 


The Call of the Past. 


Has not the whole trend of religion been 
towards a universal religion? Bushido 
breathes forth its spirit. The old patriarchal 
leaders and their conception of God declare 
it: faithful Abraham obeying fully the com- 
msnd of God to give up his only son in 
cbedience, the patient Moses leading his re- 
bellious followers, the zealous David, the 
sad Isaiah, the fervent Jeremiah breathing 
the spirit of unity with God in a world 
teeming with strife show it. We read the note 
of triumph in the Psalms, we sympathize 
with Job, and see no questions arise but the 
simple one of duty to God. Everywhere 
faith stands out in all the epistles—faith and 
love, all embodied in a simple church, and 
simple living. Witnesses through the cen- 
turies since have brought their testimony, 
given often at the sacrifice of all that was 
held dear save truth. Torture, blood, tears, 
death even, followed, but through all we see 


mcre and more clearly the magnificent con- _ 


ception of a righteous and beneficent God 
before whom we are all to bow in humble 
united adoration. 


The ncblest minds are in the procession ee 


of the centuries, all bringing their testimony. 
Plato teaches his new philosophy. Socrates 
drains his cup of hemlock, resolutely refus- 
ing to save his life by any breach of the 
law. Aristotle, keen observer of human nat- 


|ure, a comprehensive genius, exemplifies the 


beautiful and noble. Epicurus teaches that 
mental pleasure is the highest good. Zeno 
emphasizes temperance and self-denial. A 
few centuries later Tertullian and Cyprian 
help bring organization to the church. Per- 
secutions follow. Justin Martyr, eminent 
church writer, falls a victim. The aged Poly- 
carp, dying a martyr, cries out, “Highty and 
six years have I served Christ, and He 
never did me harm; and how can I blas- 
pheme my King who has saved me?” 
Thomas 4 Kempis, Saint Francis of Assissi, 
each have a message for us. Augustine car- 
ried the new Word to the islands of the 
western sea. In our list we must include 
the unknown names of the far East, some of 
them Buddhist and Confucian saints, all 
groping toward a unified faith. The forces 
cf reform came, brave heretics, men who 
lived before their time—Wiclif, Huss, 
Zwengle, Swedenborg, Parker, Luther, Cal- 
vin, Cromwell, John Milton, John Bunyan, 
Knox, Wesley, Kant and Schleiermacher. 

_Last century David Livingstone carried 
the message to the heart of the dark con- 
tinent. Emerson and Martineau gave us 
new philosophies. Tennyson, Whittier and 
Wordsworth breathed a new note in poetry. 
Lord Shaftesbury, Garrison, Phillips and 
Wilberforce helped strike off the chains of 
the slave. Gladstcne’s whole life was ani- 
mated by Christian ideals. Our own great 
hearted Lincoln carried his tremendous bur- 
den faithfully. He finished his course, he 
kept the faith. The great teachers lived 
this same life. Arnold, Eliot, the Indian 
apostle, Dr. Grenfell in the cold of Labrador, 
Mark Hopkins with his moral philosophy. 
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All these and countless cthers fill the pages 


of history with their achievements for the 
advance of truth in the world. And two de- 
cades ago, Phillips Brooks, Edward Everett 
Hale and Brooke Hereford broke down the 
wall of partition between their churches 
and other denominations and preached 
Christ and Christian unity. 

Consider these men of all ages. What 
did they teach? Was it not some very simple, 
ordinary every day truths such as these: 
that the religious life is real and valid, that 
the great Power over us is righteous and 
altogether lovable; that the very best ex- 
pression cf life today is the Golden Rule; 
that the Beatitudes and the Sermon on the 
Mount sum up all that we really need? And 
is not such a united belief what all of us 
demand today? 

In his book, “The Religion of a Gentle- 
man,’ the Rev. ‘Charles F, Dole has many 
helpful suggestions, some of which follow. 
Recent numbers of the Congregationalist 
have also aided materially in the conclusions 
presented. 

Unity of religious belief must be founded 
on certain well-established propositions. Is 
there anything objectionable or unreason- 
able or self-contradictory in the following 
propositions: 


Traditional Belief. 


1.Churech unity would demand a religious 
belief founded and dependent upon the 
higher and better expression of thought of 
the centuries. These traditions must be 
retained in part at least. None of us could 
deny the faith of our fathers or have less 
reverent respect for the prayers of our 
mothers. Brought up a Methodist, one could 
not renounce his fidelity to his founder. A 
Jew could not be asked to renounce his tra- 
Bern a son of Confucius or of 
Buddha, one must be expected to find much 
of his faith in the teachings of the saints of 
his national religion. Born a Samari, one 
would expect to die a Samari. Born a Con- 
gregaticnalist, one could not expect to re- 
nounce all of the stern beliefs of the Puritan 
fathers. Born an Episcopalian or a Catholic, 
one could not be expected to deny authority. 
Something of all must each retain. And 
there is nothing incompatible with church 
unity in this. 


Fellowship. 


2. Church unity must bring genuine fel- 
lowship with men of other denominations 
and even with men of other generations. 
The best men of the day must be in sym- 
pathy with each other. As they approach in 
fellowship, so is the measure of their desire 


for unity. All must see in others much 
that is good. We may not declare other re- 
ligions false. It is net for us to judge. If we 


read history, if we study the past, if we visit 
distant lands, gaze with admiration at the 
great historic shrines, temples, churches, ex- 
change intercourse with men of other races 
and far different creeds, we cannot fail to 
understand better the common aims and in- 
spirations that have actuated the minds of 
men of all ages and in all religions. Such is 
the measure of civilization. And our religion 
in unity must help us to interpret all the 
faitl;: o% te world, past and present, and to 
recognize and respect all that has contri- 
buted to the civilization of the world. 
When American Christians of all names 
attain a complete forgetfulness of every- 
thing that does not grow directly out of their 
personal relations to God and Christ and 
their fellowship in worship and witness, the 
manifest unity of all will not be difficult to 
arrange. The experiences of new churches 
on missionary soil makes this clear. Preju- 


dice and denominational names do not trans- 
plant well or flourish vigorously in foreign 
soil. The children of our faith have become 
the fathers of our hope for a manifested 
union of the universal church. The one 
Presbyterian church of South India shames 
the divided Presbyterian churches of Scot- 
land and America. The amazement of con- 
verts to Christ because their teachers are 
not cne in Christ is a continual rebuke to 
the spirit of sectarianism. 


Simple Religion. 


3. Unity demands a simple religien. “What 
doth the Lord require of thee but to deal 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” The religion of Jesus, the 
religion of the Beatitudes, of the Golden 
Rule, of the Sermon on the Mount. All over 
the world comes this demand for a simple 
faith. We hear it in our own land, we hear 
it from Japan and India. But instead we 
have much that works against unity. 


We see in our churches doctrinal, govern- 
mental and liturgical presuppositions. The 
living church of Christ could always provide 
itself with forms and creeds. Congregation- 
alists believe in the autonomy of the local 
church, the Episcopalians in its control from 
above. Baptists insist cn complete immer- 
sion. Calvinists require preachers to adhere 
to metaphysical creeds. Roman Catholics 
reject Greek Catholics because they do not 
believe that the Holy Spirit proceeds from 
the Son as well as from the Father. The 
Athanasians believed in the absolute unity 
ef Father and Son. The Arians believed in 
the Son, but believed there was a time when 
the Son was not, and. therefore the Son could 
not be equal with God. So long as all these 
and many more opinions and beliefs endure 
there must be room fer those who hold them 
in the universal church where no man is 
to judge his brother. The conditions of 
membership and exclusion cannot depend on 
such beliefs. 

Our simple religion may have many forms 
and ceremonies. We who believe in the 
simplest religicn may worship in a most 
beautiful meeting-house, or we may have a 
large part in a very elaborate service. We 
may believe and couch our faith in 39 
articles. We may have no special articles 
of creed. No matter how beautiful the set- 
ting, whether in the cathedrals of Hurope or 
Asia, in St. Peter’s at Rome, or the magnifi- 
cent shrines of India cr Egypt, or whether 
the setting be a humble chapel, uncarpeted 
and undecorated, the real demand from us 
all ever will be for a faith so simple that 
all can understand. The simplest truths of 
the gospel have always reached men’s 
hearts. 


Reasonable. 


4. We must have a reasonable religion. 
It must court investigation, encourage ques- 
tions, increase thoughtfulness. It must be 
consistent with science and history. It must 
satisfy all our cravings. It cannot foster 
cant or superstition, magic or the supernat- 
ural. It must be for men, for real men at 
their best. If it is not one that makes men 
better, develops generous manhood, stands 
for noble living, exemplifies righteousness, 
then men will have nothing of it. Men de- 
mand a religion of every day, not for times 
and occasions. Here and now we must find 
God, on the earth with us, not far away in 
the mystical heavens. The spirit of heaven 
must be in our midst. Not one law for the 
universe, and another for God, but the same 
for both. Here and now is the life of God, 
within our grasp, a part of our life, of our 
conception of life. 


Reverence. 


5. Religious unity must cultivate the spirit 
of reverence. The religions of the past de- 
veloped reverence. Thrice a day the Mo- 
hammedans turn with bowed head towards 


| Mecca, the Angelus is the call to prayer, the 


Samari are reverenced above all men by 
their nationality, the Psalms of the Hebrews 
burst forth in reverent praise to God, the 
best art of the world teaches reverence, the 
enduring monuments of the world, the 
Sphinx and the Pyramids call for reverence, 
the Passion music of the masters, the Pas- 
sion Play itself, the poetry of Sophocles and 
of Whittier, the grand Gothic cathedrals, all 
in nature breathes this spirit. 

Sometimes this spirit of reverence may act 
as a stumbling block. The reverence of one 
denomination for its great names and fami- 
liar usages often causes hesitation and pre- 
vents union. Some such condition has pre- 
vented full union of Congregational, United 
Brethren and Methodist Protestant churches. 

But when churches and individuals can re- 
member with pride the greatness of the past 
and bow in humility for past mistakes, then 
union will come, Every struggle of the hu- 
man soul towards a higher expression of 
life, every prayer, every cup of cold water in 
the Master’s name becomes the Holy Grail. 
The lives of the heroes and the masters 
become new inspirations. The world itself, 
all nature, rivets our reverent attention, We- 
open our eyes upon a new world. “I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help.” 

Ideals. 


6. Our religion in unity demands ideals. 
We must have the vision of the things that 
ought to be, that are already in the infinite 
thought of God. 

And of this we may be sure. Whatever 
our conception of God may be today, it will 
be different tomorrow. God is what we con- 
ceive our ideal to be. It may be unchange- 
able, but we are children of growth. Our 
conceptions change. Infinitely high as we 
may have our ideal today, if we but live to- 
wards it, if we find our God in us, then to- 
mecrrow the ideal will be even higher and 
our God will be drawing us to higher, ever 
higher conceptions of himself. So it is in 
the communty thought of God. The Hebrew 
God is not the same as‘our God. Our Puri- 
tan fathers’ Ged is not the same that our 
God is. The God of the next century will be 
perhaps a different God still, but always he 
will be the highest conception that the hu- 
man mind is capable of attaining unto. So 
it will be, when creeds shall pass, when dog- 
mas shall disappear, when the over em- 
phasis placed upon any one church over oth- 
ers shall be a thing of the past, then in the 
spirit of a greater unity than ever before 
we shall all say Abba, Father, to the same 
God and we shall follow simply the teach- 
ings of his Son, Jesus Christ, and the ques- 
tion as to whether my worship shall be with 
Methodist, Catholic or Lutheran will sink 
into insignificance; forms and ceremonies 
will be but incidents, and the all important 
creeds for us all will be summed up in the 
words of the Master, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy mind and with 
all thy strength, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

A Witnessing Church. 


The duty of the hour is two-fold in ‘its 
call. Christ claims a witnessing church, and 
through that witness teaches the spirit of 
fellewship. God calls us to preach the Gos- 
pel to China and India. But none the less 
God means for China and India to preach to 
us in Europe and America the good hope of 
manifest unity. 
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Fraternal Spirit. 

The second call is for the open mind and 
the fraternal spirit. We must not expect 
tco much all at once. God never hurries. We 
have too long studied the faults of others, 
and gloried in our own virtues. We may 
well reverse the process somewhat, remem- 
bering that all Christians are members of 
ene common Lord. None of us need expect 
a universal Christianity of our own type. 
That has been the perpetual stumbling block 
in the way of progress. The final coming 
of the manifested brotherhood will make 
room for your type, and for mine, but it will 
be constituted by a common loyalty to the 
living Christ. 

Our religion in unity must be all this:— 
Respect for the beliefs of all ages and of 
today, a cordial desire for fellowship, a 
simple religion that all can understand, a 
reasonable belief, the spirit of reverence 
fully recognized, and a study of ideals. To 
this we must add a witnessing church and 
a strong fraternal spirit. Such a religion 
will give us peace in our complex life, give 
us strength equal to our tasks and tasks 
equal to our strength, lighten the daily bur- 
den of life and give us a renewed hope, 
strengthen our love for all that is beautiful 
in life and in man, sanctify and hallow our 
homes, make our children unashamed of 
their heritage, inspire our lives to a deeper 
and truer usefulness, and bring us to the 
evening of our days with a faith glorified 
and a vision of life so clear that the petty 
annoyances shall seem to disappear like the 
mist before the morning sun. 


PERLEY L, HORNE. 
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THE CENSUS AND UNITY. 


In a previous study of the religious 
census (1906) of continental United 
States, the large and increasing place of 
religion in the life of the nation was 
noted. There are two other points of 


interest in the same report. 


1. The Expression of Religion in 
Denominational Form. 


One hundred and eighty-six denomina- 
tions, Christian and non-Christian, were 
counted. The number includes some in- 
dependent bodies. Among the Christian 
denominations there is wide variety in 
belief, form of worship and government, 
enough it would seem to satisfy the most 
exacting or eccentric taste. There are 
one hundred and sixty-four Protestant 
denominations, using the term as the 
census does. This fact will impress and 
depress man. But be it remembered 
that religion is free to express itself in 
our nation, and that “with a great sum” 
we have obtained this freedom. 

Variety in the development of religion 
is not wholly without advantage. Chris- 
tians who incline to simplicity in wor- 
ship find churches to meet this preference. 
If others incline to stately ceremonial 
There is both stateliness and ceremony to 
suit them. For those who desire someone 
to speak to them in spiritual matters with 
authority, there are those to speak with 
all the authority reasonable souls could 


desire; and if others do not relish over- 
much authority, there are churches to 
fellowship them in their aspirations for 
religious liberty. 

We cannot wholly condemn the forma- 
tion of denominations when we remem- 
ber that some have been formed under 
the influence of a rediscovered truth or a 
new spiritual impulse. 


2. The Underlying Unity in This 


Variety. 

There are many kinds of fish in the 
sea, but they are not unrelated to each 
other. They are fish, at any rate, though 
they differ greatly in shape, color, size 
and habit. The untrained observer sees 
only confusion in such variety: the scien- 
tific observer classifies them and reduces 
the confusion. 

The variety in Christian denominations 
is not so great as it seems. One hundred 
and sixty-four kinds of Protestant 
churches are counted in the census, a con- 
fusing number to the superficial observer. 
It is easy to decrease this number. Not- 
able illustration of this appears when you 
read the eighty-seven denominational 
titles under which Adventists, Baptists, 
Lutherans, Mennonites, Methodists and 
Presbyterians are enumerated. From 
eighty-seven to six is a considerable re- 
duction. Denominational names some- 
times indicate simply the unimportant 
differences of nationality, language or 
location. 

Should codfish migrate from the waters 
of the North Sea to those of the United 
States, they would still be codfish, and 
no new name would be added to the list 
of American fishes, but the coming of 
people from other lands to the United 
States has added many new denomina- 
tional names to our large list, without 
giving us any new varieties of ecclesiasti- 
cal fish. We should not be confused by 
or exaggerate such trivial differences. 
The confusion is unscientific and the ex- 
aggeration is evil. 

The unity in this variety may be seen 
when we examine the fundamental char- 
acteristics that are common to all. An 
impression that deepened as we read the 
beliefs of these numerous bodies of Chris- 
tions is their agreement in the funda- 
mentals. They believe in the same God, 
in the same Saviour, and in the same 
sanctifying Spirit. They believe in the 
necessity of repentance towards God and 
of faith in Him. They believe we must 
love God and our neighbor to fulfil the 
Christian law of life, and they seek the 
upbuilding of the same kingdom of God 
on earth. This is true of all Christian 
denominations, and furnishes the basis, 
not for a superficial conformity in creed 
or polity or worship to be attained in the 
future, but of a vital unity already ex- 
isting. 


If people are truly Christian they are 
one in Christ already, whether or not they 
assent to the same creed, or submit to 
the same ecclesiastical authority, or use 
the same prayer book. The ground of 
the unity is in the life derived from the 
common source, Christ. And instead of 
discussing and fussing over something 
to be, why not look beneath the surface 
of this variety of free religious life and 
see what it is—the oneness of all life in 
Christ, our adorable Lord and Master. 

Is it conformity or unity we desire? 
The former we do not have, and perhaps 
never shall have. No articles have been 
put forth as a basis of unity to which all 
could subscribe. There is no church that 
can be the mother of us all unless she 
grant that her children may possess and 
enjoy their own individuality. The pro- 
blem of uniformity or conformity seems 
a hopeless one and the census shows that 
denominations are still forming. Why 
not let them form? Why worry over it? 
Conformity or uniformity are not words 
to conjure with. They do not express 
the desire that is growing for closer re- 
lations between churches of different 
family name. 

Cooperation might better be our 
watchword. With frank and full and 
Christlike recognition of each other as 
churches the different denominations can 
co-operate and federate for service. The 
census as it traces the faith and works 
of the various denominations, shows that 
there is already a good foundation for 
working together in the service of our 
common Lord in their common points of 
faith and in their common aims. There 
are tasks they can do together. Why 
should they not get together and do 
them ? 

CoLLins G. BURNHAM. 
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PRAYER OF CANON WILBERFORCE. 


Lord for tomorrow and its needs 
I do not pray; 

Keep me from stain of sin 
Just for today. 

Let me both diligently work 
And duly pray; 

Let me be kind in deed and word 
Just for today. 

Let me be slow to do my will, 
Prompt to obey; 

Help me to sacrifice myself 
Just for today. 

Let me no wrong or idle word 
Unthinking say, 

Set Thou Thy seal upon my lips 
Just for today. 

So for tomorrow and its needs 
I do not pray. 

But, keep me, guide me, hold me Lord, 

Just for today. 
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Luck means rising at 6 o’clock in the 
morning, living on a dollar a day if you 
earn two, minding your own business and 
not meddling with other people’s. Luck 
means appointments you have never fail- 
ed to keep, the trains you have never 
failed to catch. Luck means trusting in 
God and your own _ resources.—Max 


O’Rell, 


The Scribe’s Corner 


REV. WM. BREWSTER OLESON 


Corresponding Secretary. 


LETTER FROM HARTFORD. 


Hartford, Conn., Nov. 23, 1910. 


Rey. William B. Oleson, 
Honolulu, Oahu. 


My Dear Friend:—Pardon me for not 
writing to you sooner, and for the delay 
of my report of the Boston meetings. Cir- 
cumstances have been such that it was 
impossible to attend to my correspond- 
ence. After returning from Boston I 
found that I had to devote all my time 
to my seminary work. 


Dr. Mackenzie, who has returned to 
us this fall, after an absence of one year, 
has a considerable amount of work for 
the class to do to make up for the loss of 
the last year, and I have been compelled 
to lay aside all outside matters for a 
while. 


I want to extend my most hearty 
thanks and deepest appreciation to the 
Association for the rare privilege it has 
offered me of being a delegate to the 
National Council of the Congregational 
Churches, and also for the liberal sum 
which I received for my expenses while 
in Boston. I feel very much indebted to 
you and to the Association for the op- 
portunity. 


Words fail me when I try to express 
to you the inestimable benefits which I 
received from the meetings. They were 
sources of great inspiration, and were 
means for renewing and enlarging my 
own vision of the Sovereignty of the 
Master. Never before had I gained such 
a deep insight into the depths and extent 
of the working power of Christianity, 
and of the universal recognition of the 
moral supremacy of Christ. The burn- 
ing messages which were delivered to us, 
not only by those who are laboring at 
home, but by those who are ministering 
to the needs of India, China, Japan and 
other parts of the world, portrayed al- 
ready the triumphal entry of our Master 
into all the world, and His supreme pow- 
er and greatness over the hearts of men; 
and this fact was not only heard of, but 
realized by your delegate at that enor- 
mous gathering of Christians. The 
warm Christian fellowship which I felt 
among them, the world-wide interest 
which they expressed so freely and en- 
thusiastically, and the peaceful atmos- 
phere that voices the Will of the Prince 
of Peace, were rich contributions to my 
Christian knowledge and experience. 


Time would not permit me to present 
a full account of the meetings, and for 
this reason I am sending to you, under 
separate cover, the report of the Boston 
Evening Transcript in which you will 
find a complete survey of the entire ses- 
sions. I shall mention here in a sum- 
mary form, only those features of the 
meetings which made the deepest impres- 
sion on my mind, and which, I believe 
have characterized them. 

The first of these is efficiency. After 
attending the successive business meet- 
ings of the Council, I was very much im- 
pressed with the ways in which the com- 
plex problems of the churches were 
handled. There was a demonstration of 
ability and efficiency on the part of the 
leaders, and they, more than others, de- 
monstrated in a most admirable manner, 
this phase of Christian activity and life 
which is often overlooked by many, es- 
pecially those outside the churches. There 
was an undercurrent of intellectual as 
well as spiritual power. This phase was 
also predominant in the rousing address- 
es of the different speakers. They show- 
ed clearly the depth and the extent of 
Christian intellectuality by their ability to 
penetrate into the heart of the complex 
life of our civilization, and meet there 
the solutions for the difficulties which 
disturb the various departments of its 
activity. The addresses were wonderful 
pieces of art, and they voiced the ability, 
skill, power and insight of their creators. 

Another impressive feature in connec- 
tion with this point is the demand for 
more efficiency-in all departments of 
Christian activity. Certainly, this was 
indicative of the growing power of the 
Christian religion along intellectual lines, 
and showed plainly that Christianity is 
destined to become a two edged sword, 
capable of conquering the cold realm of 
the intellect as well as the region of the 
heart. This was a lesson to every young 
minister. I came back with a renewed 
sense of responsibility, and with a deeper 
realization of the value and absolute ne- 
cessity of thorough preparation for the 
office of the Christian Ministry. 

The second is the strong tendency to- 
wards the Unity of the churches. Your 
delegate realized this factor not only in 
the spirit of those whom I had the pleas- 
ure of knowing, not only in the discus- 
sions at different times outside of the 
regular meetings among the different 
men who were interested, but in the 
spirit of the leaders of the council. John 
R. Mott, in his direct and most effective 
address, brought out in a very compre- 
hensive form the need of the consolida- 
tion of the churches. He emphasized 
this point because the energies of the 
churches could be centralized and made 
more effective in the various branches of 
their activities. He pointed out clearly 
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the growing tendency toward Christian 
unity, promising for the future Christian- 
ity a doubling of the Missionary efficiency 
in the Missionary forces. He declared 
that the denominational differences are 
superficial, accidental, and needless ; that 
more apostles of reconciliation must be 
raised up. Dr. Capen, in his annual ad- 
dress, reaffirmed this need of consolida- 
tion and showed that there will be more 
progress if there will be unity in church 
work. It was an inspiration-to me to 
feel and to know that the churches of 
Christendom, with all their forces scat- 
tered on the fields of human activity, are 
encircling closer and closer round the 
Savior, at last to realize and to know 
that He is the vine, and they are the 
branches. 


The third characteristic feature of the 
meetings was the profound interest of 
men in church matters. This was mani- 
fested not only by the men who were con- 
nected with the Laymen’s Missionary 
Enterprise, and by the Brotherhood Or- 
ganizations of the church, but especially 
by those who were engaged in secular 
affairs. There was a recognition of 
Christian ideals as having a prominent 
place in business relationships. This, I 
think is a very significant point, and very 
encouraging, for it revealed that the 


; 


curious 


business life is under the sway of Chris- 
tian influence. It also revealed this fact 
that the display of the business as well 
as of the moral efficiency within the life 
of the churches must have awakened in 
the secular and business world a new 
conception of Christianity, a new con- 
ception of what the relation of the church 
is to the world of commerce as well as to 
other realms of human interest. Pray 
that there may be a growing and a deep- 
ening realization on the part of the busi- 
ness men, that the Christ of history and 
of experience shall have a place in all de- 
partments of life. 


The last thing I wish to mention is the 
general impression that those meetings 
made upon me. Everyone who has had 
the privilege of attending the National 
Council must have been impressed with 
the fact of the universal conquering 
power of the Christian religion. The 
leavening influence of the Christians, the 
immediate response of the different races 
of humanity to the Christian’ teachings, 
the changes that are being brought about 
in the lives of many men and women 
through the power of Christ, were won- 
derful and thrilling facts on the stage of 
Christian experience. They must have 
revived a stronger faith and new enthu- 
siasm in the heart of every Christian pre- 
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sent at those meetings. Certainly, the 
door to the broader, more extensive and 
deeper operations of the power of the 
living Christ was opened to renew our 
visions, correct our perspectives of the 
power of the Master, and to create with- 
in us a new and confident heart. The 
Son of God must reign, and all knees 
shall bow and acknowledge Him King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords. 


Together with these inspiring meet- 
ings, I had the pleasure of meeting the 
friends from Hawaii. I had a long visit 
with Dr. and Mrs. Baker here in. Hams- 
ford before the meetings began. At 
Boston, I met Dr. Scudder, Rev. Mr. 
Hopwood and Mrs. Hopwood and Mr. 
Jones. I had very delightful times with 
them. 

The pressure of my work here at the 
Seminary is very great this year. I am 
taking the remaining courses of the 
School of Pedagogy in connection with 
my thesis, and also the work of the final 
year here at the Seminary. I hardly 
can spare a moment these days, Mr. 
Oleson. I am glad that the Thanks- 
giving recess is here, not only because of 
the rest I am anticipating from it, but of 
this opportunity to write to you and to 
the Association about the meetings. 

How are you? I hope that you will 
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enjoy a very delightful Thanksgiving. 
Remember me to the friends there, 
please. : 

Thanking you again for the privilege 
I have enjoyed, and for the liberal sum 
you sent me, 


I am, 


Your sincere friend, 


A. AKANA. 
ed 


Mrs. Ann Lidgate. 


We are reminded in the death of Mrs. 
Ann Lidgate that the wealth of Hawaii 
is not altogether in its landed estates and 
big agricultural enterprises. A far rich- 
er resource has been the character and 
record of men and women who are fast 
passing from us leaving us the poorer 
in what constitutes the real wealth of 
life. Those who have known the open- 
hearted hospitality of the old days, can 
never forget the men and women who 
proffered it. Such a home as that of 
Mrs. Lidgate was a true oasis in the 
overland journeys through Hilo and Ha- 
makua. She and her husband were pio- 
neers in the formative period of our 
great sugar industry. It was a period 
that called for just such qualities as gave 
to the West a virile civilization. It 
meant in many instances the creation of 
a social center, largely isolated, and de- 
pendent on local resources. The op- 
portunity was a rare one to make that 
center distinctly helpful and wholesome. 
Mrs. Lidgate honored her opportunity in 
a simple, hearty, pervasive influence that 
reached all about her. Her ministries to 
the sick, the desolate, the wayward were 
so genuinely human and kindly that none 
who knew her could think of her as other 
than “Mother Lidgate.”’ 

For more than a quarter of a century, 
sometimes in the face of adversity, Mrs. 
Lidgate continued her kindly interest, 
serene in spirit, and efficient in all her 
endeavors. Many a man through all 
those years has had reason to rise up and 
eall her blessed. Those who knew her 
best loved and honored her most. 

She was in a ripe old age when she 
died, December 13, being at that time 
eighty-three years old. She was mar- 
ried to William Lidgate, and in 1866 
came with him to the islands. After a 
residence of ten years in Hilo, they es- 
tablished themselves at Laupahoehoe, 
where Mr. Lidgate started the sugar 
plantation, and where the home con- 
tinued to be until Mrs. Lidgate moved 
to Honolulu in 1902. Mr. Lidgate died 
in 1885. For the past few vears Mrs. 
Lidgate has been in feeble health. but un- 
fil recently she was a familiar figure in 
her seat at Central Union Church. Her 
funeral services were conducted by Rev. 


;second part two milleniums ago. 
/mies sought to expunge it, only to make 


Doremus Scudder, and Rev. O. H. Gu- 
lick, a large gathering of her old friends 
and friends of the family being present. 
Mrs. Lidgate is survived by her sons, 
Rev. J. M. Lidgate of Lihue, and Mr. 
Anthony Lidgate of Paauilo, and her 
daughter Mrs. A. F. Cooke, of Hono- 


lulu. 
W. B. O. 
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ay 
The Cost of a Word; Conservation. 


Upon the edifice of our civilization are 
inscribed a few great words. They are 
bold and ineradicable because they have 
cost much, and because each in its time 
has been the center of inspired thought 
and momentous action. “King,” “mono- 
theism,” “reformation,”  “abolition’— 
drop the terms from history and the tale 
is unintelligible. The gathering of clans 
beneath the authority of a single mon- 
arch and the union of a people in allegi- 
ance to a supreme creator go far to ex- 
plain the purport of antiquity. The re- 
volt of an age against intellectual tyranny 
and the raising of a race from economic 
serfdom are achievements without which 
the present that we know could not be. 
When humanity conceives an idea, fights 
for it ,establishes it, the triumph is com- 
memorated in a word. It may be that 
the name plays false, and the battle has 
to be refought. Perchance the characters, 
yielding to the processes of time, come to 
be foreign or indistinguishable. But what 
is real is real, and may not be lost. An 


age wise in the things that endure reads 
and re-reads as its daily lesson the great 
names and the great words. 

It happens in some instances that our 
great words are compound. While men 
were still hunting and fishing as a means 
of livelihood they learned that the one 
safe way to meet the future is by provid- 
ing for it from the present. The lesson 
has become ingrained, so much so in fact 
that the modern unfortunately carries his 
care for the future to fear for it. Cer- 
tainly the word “forethought” is in no 
danger of erasure from the psychic 
structure of the individual. The axiom 
thus early developed has proved but a 
fragment, however. Centuries of grop- 
ing have been required to discover its 
complement. A humble Jew wrote the 
Ene- 


W 
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it glow the brighter, whereupon supposed 
votaries draped it with falsehood and ob- 
scured it. Of late the tawdry hangings 
have begun to fall, for the fierce light of 


truth and the fresh breezes of freedom 
have wrought their sure effects. The idea 
of concern of man for man no longer 
smoulders dim in the recesses of unfre- 
quented shrines, but beams fortl as a 
workable reality. Care of brother for 
brother, concern of the state for its mem- 
bers and of members for the state—this 
spells the second syllable of the word. 

Ana so the American people have 
wakened to a new term. A lesson of in- 
dividual life inherited from forgotten 
days couples itself with a lesson of com- 
munity life which is struggling to realiza- 
tion after centuries of obscurity. Wisdom 
and a sense of interdependence urge us to 
the common sense, Christian policy of 
conservation. The idea looms big, for 
new discovery gilds it and necessity 
presses it upon us. For all that it is so 
simple and obvious that but for our self- 
ish blindness we must have grasped it 
sooner. Provision on the part of organ- 
ized society for its own welfare both 
present and future by the proper use of 
what knowledge and resources it has— 
this is what conservation means. And 
what is government for if not for this? 
Too sad confusion has already been 
wrought by the theory that there should 
be expected of government the minimum 
necessary to keep society in order, Pa- 
thetic on the other hand has become the 
fad of burdening it with frills and non- 
essentials. If our national constitution is 
unassailable at any point it is in its all- 
inclusive preamble. Public welfare is its 
purpose, and public welfare implies as its 
first article the proper use of natural 
gifts. 

At last the idea of conservation has 
come to its own. Beginning with arbor 
day celebrations some decades back it ex- 
tended itself to the more comprehensive 
scope of general forestry, then of neces- 


sity to the matter of soil preservation and 
water supply. Natural analogies were 
too strong for it to stop there. The gov- 
ernors who met at Washington in 1908 
have seen their policy approved by ap- 
plication to practically every asset which 
our country boasts. If it is important to 
care for trees, it is equally necessary to 
preserve game, birds, fish and marine ani- 
mals. And if important to guard these 
resources which with care and time may 
be replenished, how much more so to 
protect our soil, minerals and human life 
—possessions which once wasted can by 
no process be replaced. Hence the new 
conservation embraces everything from 
scientific forestry to the anti-tuberculosis 
campaign. It seeks to meet immediate 


‘needs by legislation and insure proper 
/ultimate courses by education. Its call is 


that of a new patriotism to long neglected 
principles of sensible individual life and 
national policy. 
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Already a considerable body of litera- 
ture has sprung up about the conserva- 
tion movement. The governors’ confer- 
ence is admirably reported in the issue of 
the Chautauquan for June, 1908. The 
forestry side is well treated in Gifford 
Pinchot’s “Primer of Forestry,’ which 
may be obtained in pamphlet form from 
the government printing office, and in 
Roth’s “First Book of Forestry” (Ginn, 
1902). Health preservation finds ade- 
quate representation in the popular ma- 
terial on hygiene and sanitation which is 
flooding the country, and which is given 
peculiar adaptation to youthful needs in 
the Gulick hygiene series. The subject 
both in its general and particular phases 
is of course widely discussed in the maga- 
zines of the last three years. Two books 
of the more comprehensive type may in 
this connection be recommended as 
sources of information. “The Conserva- 
tion of Natural Resources in the United 
States,’ by Charles R. Van Hise, presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin, has 
recently come from the Macmillan press. 


It deals in an authoritative and semi-tech- 
incal fashion with the supplies of land, 
water, minerals, and forests, discussing 
present conditions, measures necessary, 
and the relation of the whole problem to 
national life. This is probably the best 
single volume upon the subject, except 
for the fact that it concerns itself little 
with animal life and human health. A 
more popular and all-inclusive summing 
up of the entire matter is to be found in 
a small handbook by Rudolf Cronan, en- 
titled “Our Wasteful Nation’ (New 
York, Kennerley, 1908). This volume 


devotes a portion each to the important 
phase of conservation. A transcription 
of chapter headings may be of value: 

The land of inexhaustible resources. 

The destruction of our forests. 

The waste of water. 

The waste of soil. 

The waste of our mineral resources. 

The waste of our game, fur, and great 
marine animals. 

Our vanishing birds. 

Our decreasing fish supplies. 


Our waste of public lands and privi- 
leges. 

Our waste of public money and of 
property. 

Our waste of human lives. 

Conclusion. 


One cannot peruse this volume without 
a sense of patriotic regret at the inex- 
cusable prodigality which has character- 
ized our conduct as a nation. We have 
allowed our forests to be burned and cut 
regardless of their value, with the results 
that our store of lumber has become 
alarmingly reduced, our water supply 
has become precarious, and our hillsides 
have become impoverished. Mines have 


+ 


been carelessly worked, and certain forms 
of valuable animal life have approached 
extinction through the puerility of hunt- 
ers and the greed of traders. Public trusts 
have been lightly held and as lightly 
abused, while human life has sunk in 
value below the par of steel. The depre- 
dation is traceable in part to the impres- 
sion of limitless wealth which primitive 
America made upon ‘European colonists. 
Its effects cannot be wiped out entirely, 
yet it is still not too late for the United 
States to make telling use of her new- 
found word. The inscription is regis- 
tered. Woe be to the community that 
ignores it. Our policy should be neither 
to destroy nor to hoard, but to make such 
sane use of our national and personal 
gifts as shall preserve the balance be- 
tween the needs of the present and those 
of the future. 


& 


A Word from Britain. 


Not to disparage in the least the as- 
pirations of the local “100,000” advo- 
cates, it is perhaps pertinent to call at- 
tention to a boosting organization re- 
cently launched in England. Adorned 
with a dignity of name worthy of the 
old world, the body in question announces 
itself as the “Agenda Club.” About a 
few august personages as a nucleus has 
gathered a group whose object is to fur- 
nish an “organized means of saving and 
making effective the straggling, isolated 
idealisms of the men of good will.” Two 
features of the English association are de- 


serving of mention. In the first place, it 
looks primarily to an improvement of 
conditions. “A bigger England if may 
be,” we can imagine it proclaiming, “but 
a better England at all events.” The in- 
ference for local application is not that 
we should work less for a larger Hono- 
lulu, but that for a grander Honolulu we 
should strive more. In the second place, 
the club seeks to help in the abating of 
such evils as pauperism, prison abuses 
and industrial injustice not so much by 
direct means as by a systematizing of 
agencies. The scattering of forces is to 
be reduced. Incidentally the Briitish 
movement would suggest that the deep 
need of remedial rather than mere alle- 
viatory methods to meet social distress is 
beginning to force recognition upon the 
most advantageously situated of Euro- 
pean classes. 


———————-%-9—_____—_ 
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There is a frankness which is brutal, 
and I detest it; a frankness which is in- 
discreet, and I fear it; a foolish frank- 
ness, and | pity it. There is also a frank- 
ness which is opportune, delicate, good; 
honor to it!—Joseph Roux. 


A PARABLE OF LIFE. * 


Suggested by a Recent Newspaper 
Paragraph, 


- 

Mr. U. B. Materialist lived in a thim- 
ble. He could see all the shining inner 
walls of his thimble and many wonderful 
things he could tell us about them. The 
top of his thimble was open toward the 
sky, and Mr. M., being very clever, made 
a study of the starry heavens and dis- 
covered many of the laws governing the 
heavenly bodies. He could weigh them, 
and tell of what substances they were 
composed and what was their density. 
He could tell their distance from his 
thimble, and could trace their orbits 
through the pathless heavens. 

His companion Mr. B. Y. Faith had 
once lived with him in the thimble, but 
Mr. F., having heard that there was a 
beautiful world of mountains and rivers 
and oceans, and trees and flowers and 
birds just outside of his thimble, decided 
to investigate. He therefore climbed up 
the walls of the thimble until he could 
peer over into the unknown world he had 
heard about, and what a vision greeted 
his eyes! “O Mat,” he cried, “come 
here. It’s quite true as we have heard. 
Here’s a world we’ve known nothing 
about. Let’s get out of this thimble and 
live where we can see something.” Mr. 
Materialist was much interested in his 
friend’s discovery and hastened to his 
side on the upper edge of the thimble. 
“What you say is quite interesting,’ he 
said, “and indeed there seems to be some 
shadow of truth in it, but what can we 
know about this new and untried world, 
or how prove its reality? My opinion is 
that, alluring as it is to the imagination, 
this is nothing more than a vision, a pure 
illusion.” 

“Well I mean to try it anyhow,” said 
Faith. “Other people who have tried it 
say there is reality in it;” and with these 
words he jumped out into the unknown. 
“Poor fool, he’s gone crazy,’ said Ma- 
terialist, “a good fellow, but visionary.” 
Searcely had he recovered from his 
amazement at the mental derangement 
and peculiar action of Faith, when he 
heard the cheerful voice of his com- 
panion, “All right, Mat, come on, it’s all 
true, as we heard. Solid ground, no 
doubt now. Come on!” But Materialist 
kept on sadly soliquizing, “Poor fellow, 
I thought better of him. Gone crazy 
over an idea.” Faith often returned to 
argue with Materialist, and tried to per- 
suade him to believe and follow his ex- 
ample, but his friend only replied, “No. 
no! I stick to substance, thank you. If 
you can take any comfort in your ideas. 
very good, but its asking too much of 
me, I’m not built that way.” And Ma- 
terialist slid down again and continued 
studying the marvels of his thimble-sides 
and the starry heavens. Fis 
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A. A. EBERSOLE 


A Study of Immigration. 


At the first meeting of the Social Study 
Section of the Men’s League, Monday 
evening, December 12, Dr.Victor S. Clark, 
superintendent of the Territorial Immi- 
gration Bureau, who has charge of this 
‘section this year, outlined a course of 
study to cover a series of ten meetings. 
The first six meetings will be devoted to 
a study of the general subject of immi- 
eration, and will include the following 
topics : 

1. Movements of population since 1820. 

(a) European immigration ; 

(b) Asiatic immigration. 

2. Promoted immigration. 

(a) The slave trade to America. 

(b) The trade in indentured ser- 
vants ; 

(c) The coolie traffic; 

(d) Contract labor ; 

(e) Assisted settlement, 
promotion, etc. 

3. Regulated and Restricted Immigra- 
tion. 

(a) Restricted by country of origin; 

(b) Restricted by country of des- 
tination. 

4. Social Aspects of Immigration. 

(a) Distribution of immigrants ; 

(b) Problem of race contact ; 

(c) Decline of native white birth 
rate in U. S. accompanying im- 
migration. 

(d) Influence of immigration on 
crime and pauperism. 


(e) Immigration and education. 


steamship 


5. Economic Aspects of Immigration. 
(a) Effect on country of origin; 
(b) Effect on country of destination. 

6. Political Aspects of Immigration. 
(a) What qualities of character 

make democratic government 

possible. 

Effect of the congestion of for- 

eign population in cities upon 

American municipal institutions. 

Effect of immigration upon the 

centralization of government. 

Effect of immigration upon in- 

ternational relations ; 

Democratic government by race 

contact. 

After these perliminary studies, it is 
Dr. Clark’s purpose to devote three or 
four meetings to the local immigration 
problem. 

The various topics and many of the 
sub-topics were assigned to the gentle- 
men present, who will prepare papers to 
be read at the different meetings. The 
large attendance at this first meeting and 
the deep interest manifested by those 
present, and more than all else, the fact 
that Dr. Clark, a man so exceptionally 
qualified, by years of experience and 
study, is to preside at the discussions, as- 
sures a most successful season for the 
Social Study Section, and such a thor- 
ough survey of the whole subject cannot 
help but throw much light on the local 
immigration problem, which seems to 
be growing more and more perplexing. 
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A Unique Christmas Entertainment. 


Probably for the first time in history 
Santa Claus arrived at a Sunday school 
entertainment in an airship, at our an- 
nual Christmas festivities held on Thurs- 
day evening, Dec. 22. The large Sunday 
school room with its wide gallery at one 
end made such a surprising feat as this 
possible. A real aeroplane, of the bi-plane 
type, which the Tuttle Brothers, the 
pioneer airship inventors of Hawaii, had 
built, was suspended above the gallery 
far back out of sight, and at the proper 
moment of the evening’s program, after 
a cablegram had anonunced to the school 
that Santa Claus was coming in an air- 
ship this year, it was released, and with 
Santa Claus on board, was left to glide 
gracefully downward on wires stretched 
at the proper incline, into the very midst 
of the assembled school. 

The surprise was so complete and’ the 
effect so thrilling that it was some time 
before Santa Claus could be heard above 
the shouts and cheers of the delighted 
children. The airship had been decorated 
in silver and green, and certainly pre- 
sented a most beautiful appearance as it 
descended on its widespread wings. 

Although this was the year when the 


children were to receive presents, and be- 
fore the evening was over every scholar 
in the school was remembered wtih a 
suitable gift, the suggestion, made the 
Sunday before, that a Christmas box be 
sent to our mission at Nauru met with 
a hearty response, and the children fairly 
deluged those who were appointed to 
gather up the gifts. The joy which they 
seemed to find in this exercise of giving 
again proved the truth of the saying, “it 
is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
and showed also, that the real spirit of 
Christmas was not lost in the thought of 
what they were to enjoy themselves and 
to receive, in the way of presents, from 
the school. 

The program of the evening included, 
besides songs by the different depart- 
ments of the school, several delightful 
readings by Miss Evelyn MacDougal and 
music by the Royal Hawaiian Band. 

Entirely different from the entertain- 
ment of a year ago, and lacking, to be 
sure, the impressiveness of that most 
artistic presentation of the Christmas 
story, this year’s Christmas entertainment 
will long be remembered as one of the 
most enjoyable the school has ever had. 

Pd 
SLORY OF Pr EBA ERIC AN 
BOARD.* 


It is hard to speak in moderation of a 
work that combines so many excellent 
features as this book, which certainly is 
worthy of the centennial of this great 
missionary society. Although the ground 
to be covered is very extensive, Mr. 
Strong has succeeded both in avoiding 
unnecessary detail and in escaping glit- 
tering generalities. The salient features 
of missionary history in the Board’s fields 
are clearly pointed out. The book is 
by no means an encyclopedia; it is read- 
able and full of vital interest. It is well 
named “story,” for this it is, and as such 
claims the absorbed attention of the 
reader. Already Hawaii owns a number 
of copies. The book should prove very 
popular here and have wide circulation. 


*“The Story of the American Board.” 
William E. Strong. 
Press. $1.75 net. 


By 
Boston, The Pilgrim 
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It is not what we preach but what we 
practice that makes us Christians.— 
Bacon. 

& 


If you wish to know whether you are 
a Christian ask yourself these questions: 
Am I a comfortable person to live with? 
Am I pleasant to have about ?—Gail 


Hamilton. 
x 


We are like children in a tennis court, 
and before our conquest is half won, the 
dim twilight comes and stops the game.— 
John Inglesant. 
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PAUL SUPER 


A Vocation with a Future. 


My message to the community this 
month is a call for something more im- 
portant than endowment, more vital to 
the welfare of the Christian work for 
men in Hawaii than a large income, 
herder to get than gold and bonds. It 
is a call for men who will prepare for 
the secretaryship of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association as a life work. It 
is not a call for second raters who are 
wondering what they can do to make a 
living. It is not a call for men who want 
a soft snap. It is a challenge to the strong 
young men of the Islands who are con- 
scious of powers worth while, and 
anxious for a calling worthy of their 
abilities; to men of this stamp, keen, 
active, viril Christian men, I suggest the 
secretaryship of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association as a life work full of in 
terest, rich in its rewards, and demand- 
ing the best abilities that the most able 
have to give. 

These Islands have made their contri- 
bution to the ministry, to mission life, to 
many forms of Christian service; while 
not desiring to turn men from these pro- 
fessions, we wish to urge the claims of 
Association work. To clear myself from 
the charge of overrating my own work, | 
will use some of the points made by Prof. 
Soares of Chicago University in a 
pamphlet bearing the same title as the 
head of this article. All that follows 1s 
quoted. 


Able young men from high school and 
from college are choosing this vocation 
as deliberately as they choose engineer- 
ing, law, medicine, teaching or the min- 
istry, and are as deliberately preparing 
themselves to discharge its duties. It 
demands a man, a leader. It will tax 
the finest energies and the best educa- 
tional equipment. 

The secretary is virtually the manager 
of a large corporation. He is commander 
of anarmy. He is president of a people’s 
college. Many a college president who 
has the title has not so important an edu- 
cational institution as the well-equipped 
modern Association may be. The secre- 
tary is the pastor of a great parish. The 
opportunity here is only measured by the 
physical and spiritual strength of the 
man, and his willingness to spend him- 
self in sympathy for men who need help. 

If a man would spend his life so that 
it shall really count in achievement, and 
be poured out for the good of others, 


there are few opportunities that are com- 
parable with the general secretaryship of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
It offers unlimited opportunity. As this 
is realized, many of our choicest young 
men will prepare themselves for this 
calling. 

That Prof. Soares has not overrated 
the attractions and interest of Associa- 
tion work every man who has been in it 
any length of time will testify. That 
its demands on one are great none will 
deny. This organization now has over 
$60,000,000 worth of property on the 
mainland. Every city of any size has its 
modern Association building, or plans to 
get one. Every considerable city west of 
the Mississippi has built a modern Y. M. 
C. A. in recent years. To man these hun- 
dreds of splendid buildings, many of 
them costing a quarter of a million of 
dollars and over, demands a small army 
of trained men. They must come from 
the ranks of those who would otherwise 
be our leading business and professional 
men. Shall Hawaii contribute to this 
need? Hawaii's gifts of money are known 
over the country. How about men? 

Has this a local bearing? Indeed it 
has. The employed force of Association 
workers in Honolulu has grown from 
two to six in four years, and it is obvious 
that the work is just getting started. Four 
new men will be needed in Honolulu in 
the near future, and other cities of the 
Islands will want men at no distant date, 
as the Honolulu work wins the place it 
holds in many cities. Local men with 
mainland education are preferable. All 
who come here find it takes them many 
months to understand the situation and 
learn the different people. If we could 
find local men for our new _ positions, 
much time and money would be saved 
and the efficiency of the work increased. 

Local men are going to give them- 
selves to this work. The new building 
will show our young men what the 
Young Men’s Christian Association really 
is, and the opportunities, joys, yes, and 
the demands of the calling will draw 
strong men into it. 


. & 
New Building Notes. 


The work on the new building is about 
one month ahead of the estimates. The 
first payment, which was estimated to 
come due about February, fell due Janu- 
ary first, the necessary amount of work 
having been completed. 


a J : 
The building committee is now work- 
ing on the bids for furnishings. Bids 
will probably be called for late in January. 

Over 800 of the 1000 subscriptions 
have been paid in full. This represents 
an even larger per cent of the money. 
The shrinkage due to deaths, removal 
from the territory, or refusal to pay will 
be less than 1 per cent, Mr. Larimer, our 
collector, reports. 

The Association gave every workman 
on the building a handsome Christmas 
card, with the greetings of the season. 
On the reverse side of the card was a 
statement that John Jones, or Will Smith, 
as the case might be, helped build the 
building of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Honolulu, 1910-1911. 


& 
General Notes. 


The going of Mr. McKeever from the 
Christian Church has left a hole in our 
army and navy work that we have not 
been able to fill. The Association should 
have a man on its own force who would 
give all his time to the work for our 
soldiers and sailors. 


The cornerstone was removed from the - 


old building a few days ago, and the 
copper box therein removed to the safe 
of Castle & Cooke. The box will be 
opened at a dinner in January and the 
contents removed and examined. 
will be the most interesting historical 
event of the season, many documents, 
coins, and photos of the last generation 
being in the box. , 


The boys’ meetings at the Boys’ Field | 


Sunday afternoon are averaging over 
60 in attendance. This is a good piece 


of work, done by Mr. Gault, our boys’. 


secretary. 


The noon religious meetings in the 
Honolulu .Iron Works have been re- 
sumed. They are held in the fine new 
clubroom provided by the corporation. 
The clubroom was fitted out under the 
direction of the general secretary of the 
Association, and well filled every day. 
Magazines, games, a piano, and a speak- 
er’s platform make the room a good one 
for social, musical and religious purposes. 


& 


Accept yourself as you are, and go 
bravely about bettering yourself.—Chas. 
Wagner. 

& 


The music of life would be mute if 
the chords of memory were snapped.— 
Jerome. 

5d 


When home is ruled according to 
God’s word, angels might be asked to 
stay a night with us, and they would not 
find themselves out of their element.— 
Charles H. Spurgeon. 
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Our Young People 


HENRY P. JUDD 


The New Year. 


The beginning of the new year is the 
time for taking a look forward. Wel|® 
have finished the old year and it is now 
a matter of history. We cannot change 
its record, but as we make plans for 
1911 we can improve upon the past year 
by formulating good resolutions, and, 
what is of more importance, sticking to 
the high ideals of life and _ service 
throughout the year. What part are we 


giving in our plans to the work of the! 


Sunday schools? Do we expect to be 
more useful this year than last in ad- 
vancing our own school and promoting 


the welfare of Sunday schools in general ? | 


Then let us begin at once to do what we 
may, first, by preparing our lessons care- 
fully, and studying God’s Word at home 
daily, and then attending all the sessions 
of the school and giving our very best 
work to the school. \ 
school life in these islands will not be 
reached until every man, woman and 
child is enrolled in some department of 
a Sunday school and doing faithfully the 
work of the school. There is a wide gap 
between the ideal and the actual condi- 
tion as we see it, but it is permitted each 
one of'us to do his part in closing up that 
and making it somewhat smaller. Let 
no one say, “My part in helping on the 
Sunday school work is so small it counts 
for practically nothing.” Who of us can 
measure the extent of influence for right- 
eousness exerted by faithful workers? 
If only the Christian people of Hawaii 
nei would awaken to the fact of the im- 
portance of religious education to the 
welfare of the state, the work would 
move ahead faster. Become interested, 
then, in the grand work of training our 
young people in the principles of true 
living as expressed in the Scriptures, and 
you will be engaged in the noble work 


of making good citizens of the republic | 


as well as good subjects of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. As our beloved territory pro- 


gresses in material things, may she also, 
make advance in true prosperity which is. 


that of the spirit, and the year 1911 be- 
come an epoch-making year of progress 
in all departments of religious life! 


a 
Men and Religion Forward Movement. 


This is the era of conferences on mis- -complishment of these ends.” 


The ideal of Sunday | 


and committees are formed to take up 
the work of promoting certain great 
movements and reforms. To the casual 
observer it would seem that the Chris- 
tian world is almost over-organized and 
that a great deal of energy must be ex- 
pended in simply keeping the machinery 
of these movements in good running or- 
der. And yet the advocates of all these 
great organizations insist on their im- 
portance and give their time and strength 
to aid in the good work. Among these 
many movements is the “men and reli- 
gion forward movement” and it seems 
to us, judging from its prospectus re- 
cently received, that it is well worth our 
support and united efforts. We make 
these extracts from the report of the 
committee on resolutions. “Our Divine 
Lord is calling the manhood of our days 
to a new and unsual consecration for 
service. We empahsize our belief in the 
Church of Jesus Christ as the one instru- 
mentality divinely appointed by Him for 
the salvation of the world, and that the 
organizations uniting in this movement 
are the only agencies of the Church 
through which it may carry on its min- 
istry of service, and that we maintain the 
utmost regard for the convictions and 
methods of the churches and organiza- 
tions co-operating. The object of this 
movement is an effort to secure the per- 
sonal acceptance of Jesus Christ by the 
individual manhood and boyhood of our 
times, and their permanent enlistment in 
the program of Jesus Christ as the world 
program of daily affairs. To this end it 
is an effort to secure, on the part of the 
men and boys of this generation, personal 
faith in Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour 
leading them to the conformity of their 
wills to the will of God; to enroll men 


|and boys in the systematic and daily study 


of the Holy Scriptures; to continue and 
to increase the emphasis of the Christian 
religion as the one and only hope of the 
world, and to make the abiding mission- 
ary enterprises of the Church at home 
and abroad, the most vital and perman- 
ent element in Christian life; to increase 
the permanent contribution of the Church 
tc the best life of the Continent, socially, 
politically, commercially and physically, 
and to emphasize the modern message of 
the Church in social service and useful- 
ness; to unite the Churches, the brother- 
hoods, the Sunday schools and the Young 


-Men’s Christian Associations in a worthy 


and workable plan of permanent special- 


‘ized effort for men and boys, and to as- 


| 
| 


semble and publish the same. 

We recommend that prayer be exalted 
'as the most effective means for the ac- 
This is in 


sions, temperance, church unity, social the main the purpose of the movement 


reforms, Sunday school work and a host, which 


of other things. Great conventions dis-, 
cuss these vital themes with enthusiasm 


is now taking shape and which 
will soon become an “important factor in 
the growth of the Kingdom of Heaven 


in America. Why cannot the features 
of this movement be extended to these 
islands, and men and boys now outside of 
the influence of the Church be reached 
and gathered in and become active work- 
ers in the Kingdom? 


J 
The Value of a Story. 


It was Stanley Hall who said, “Let me 
tell the stories and I care not who writes 
the text books.’’ All the world loves a 
story. Grown-up people give as eager 
attention to the reading or telling of a 
story as children. Stories play an im- 
portant part in the Sunday school life 
of children in that they arrest attention. 
Attention gained means interest mani- 
fested ; interest shown opens a wide field 
for seed-sowing. The right kind of story 
must of course be used. Such stories 
have a secret influence that shapes char- 
acter. The master teachers, Jesus, Plu- 
tarch, Froebel and others made the story 
an effective means of character-building. 
The greatest educator said, “Good story- 
telling is the best intellectual qualification 
of the teacher.” Prof. St. John says, “The 
stories of the Gospels have done infinitely 
more to influence the lives of men than 

all the books of systematic theology that 

the Church has produced in twenty cen- 
turies of time. Jesus was a master story- 
teller. His stories were marvels of per- 
fection both in form and use.. We do not 
wonder that the common’ people heard 
Him gladly. It is not strange that the 
stories impressed His followers so 
strongly that many of them found place 
in the record of His life and teaching. 
Nor was it only for those wrongs that 
followed Him among the hills of Pales- 
tine that those stories were voiced. Most 
of us feel that we have gained our clear- 
est and most impressive knowledge of 
His teachings from those parables or 
from the simple account of His life which 
is The Story of the Gospels. When we 
seek to minister to a needy heart it is to 
The Story or to one of the stories that we 
turn. 

The loss of a love for stories may be 
the result of sophistication, but it is not 
an evidence of wisdom. To feel con- 
tempt for their use reveals ignorance of 
the art of education. The conscientious 
teacher will hardly be content to say, “I 
cannot tell a story. He will make him- 
self a teller of stories. This is his duty 
and his opportunity, and when he has 
mastered the simple art it will be his joy 
as well.” 

& 


What is a Story ? 


Some one has said, ‘““The chief reason 
why some people cannot tell stories is be- 
cause they have no stories to tell.” Some 
of the necessary elements in a good story 
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are: action, simplicity, beginning, right 
sequence of events, climax, ending, adapt- 
ed to the child and moral element brought 
out. The climax is the most important 
step of all; interest eenters in it; here is 


the place to drive the nail on the head, to! 
strike deep, to clinch the truth or lesson 


intended to be conveyed. “Failure here 
means total failure.” A good story, there- 
fore, must have a beginning that will 
arouse interest, a succession of events 
that is orderly and complete, a climax that 
forms the story’s point, and an end that 
leaves the mind at rest.”’ 

A good story-teller must be a lover of 
children and of stories, must have a good 
memory and a lively imagination, must 
abandon self to the story and be natural, 
avoiding mannerisms. 

Practice, guided by a well-conceived 
plan, is the chief secret of success. 

The test of a story lies along three 
lines, first, the attention shown; second, 
the child’s ability to retell the story, and 
lastly, the child’s ability to live the story. 
When to use stories in Sunday school. 

(1) The teacher may use a story to 
command attention; (2) to discipline a 
restless, wriggling class; (3) as the ap- 
proach to the lesson, or (4) as the climax. 
To form the habit of being early at 
school, read or tell a good, religious, 
moral or Bible story ten minutes before 
Sunday school opens. Some schools have 
a ten minute “surprise” period in which 
stories to develop the spiritual life of the 
children are told. Sometimes a Bible 
story or character sketch is told, in which 
all names are omitted and at the close 
the children are asked to mention the 
names of the persons. This arouses in- 
terest and refreshes their Bible know- 
ledge. 


& 
EDUCATION OF JAPANESE 
CHILDREN. 


(Continued from Page 5.) 


begins at 9 o’clock (though they come at 
8) and closes at half past eleven every 
day. I want to keep them till 2 o’clock 
if possible. If I can do so it will give 
greater help to their mothers. But I am 
very sorry to say that we could not make 
such an arrangement now. I believe 
that kindergarten is the foundation of 
education and also it will give great help 
to their mothers. Most of them are 
working out in the cane field and out- 
side. They can not take care of their 
own. children. We are taking care of 
them instead of their mothers. 

We opened the fair at Lihue Hall a 
few months ago and raised $273. We 
spent much for tables and small chairs 
and gifts. It is a quite expensive work, 
so the money is going although I myself 
ai working for nothing. Now $80 is 


left as fund money. It is very hard to 
teach them alone. | need an assistant. 
I am so anxious as to how to keep up 
such an important work and also how to 
make suitable arrangements for it. Still 
we may say again that it is a very in- 
teresting and important work. 


3y MRS. S. TSUJI, 
Principal of the Free Japanese Kindergarten 
of Lihue. 


Hawait Cousins 


More About the “Thaddeus.” 


“March 20.—All hands at sundry jobs 
—the armorer getting up his forge, the 
carpenter making gun carriages, others 
putting up quarter-nettings, etc. Dis- 
tance by log, 185 miles. Lat. obsd. 80 
degs. 32 mins. N., long. 130 degs. W.” 

The chief interest and the crisis of the 
voyage were when the end was reached. 
The condition and disposition of the in- 
habitants of the Islands were unknown, 
and consequently the armament and 
boarding nettings were arranged. At 1:30 
on Thursday, March 30, the weather was 
clear, and the north part of Hawaii was 
seen bearing west. “All the passengers 
assembled on deck to catch the first sight 
of the land of their destination. At 8 
a.m. (sea time) the snow-capped moun- 
tain of Hawaii (Mauna Kea) was plainly 
in view.” 

Soon after meridian, on the 3lst, the 
brig lay to off Towaihae Bay, on the west 
coast of Kohala, the northern district of 
Hawaii. An officer, Mr. Hnnewell, was 
dispatched in a boat with two natives to 
learn the condition of affairs on land. 
His journal (states that, “At 2 pagm. I 
went to the shore for information. I was 
informed that the king, Tamehameha (1) 
was dead, that Rehurehu (Likelike, his 
son) was head chief, that Krimoku (Ka- 
lanimoku) was second in power, that 


‘they had caused to be burned all their 
wooden gods,’ that all the chiefs and na- 
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(?) refusing to give up his wooden gods, 


j}/ had been put to death. I returned to the 
| brig at 


4 p. m., where the news was 
gratefully received by our missionary 
friends, and told them, in the words used, 


«|| ‘Ikamehameha is dead, the gods and tem- 
||ples are burned, Owyhee’s idols are no 
\¥I dQ 9 

})| more. 


A. great revolution had been accomp- 
lished, and the old regime, that he had 
seen and known, had been marvelously 
changed. 

“At 5 p.m.” (April Ist), he continued, 
“T left the brig in the whaleboat for Koa. 
At 8 a. m. I landed and heard the report 
confirmed of the great revolution, and 
found two of the late queens here. | vis- 
ited the spot where the morai lately 
stood; not a vestige of their wooden gods, 
save the ashes, was to be seen.’ Mean- 
while the brig had drifted out of the bay, 
and he started for her, “without being 
able to accomplish my errand,” he wrote, 
and found her “about 15 miles S. E. by 
S. from the village (Towaihae). Two or 
three canoes were off the brig in the 
course of the day. During the next day 
more canoes came, with chiefs, ¢heir 
wives and people, Kalanimoku confirm- 
ing the former reports and agreeing to 
go tomorrow with us to Kailua, the place 
of residence of Liholiho. On the 2nd 
the first missionary, Mr. Bingham, went 
on shore to wait on Kalanimoku to come 
off. Through the day many canoes with 
men and women came off to trade, others 
to see the white women.” 

At noon the captain returned to the 
brig, accompanied by Kalanimoku, his 
two wives, two of the late queens with 
their servants, and several other chief 
women and natives. They brought some 
taro, potatoes, sugar cane and one hog. 
We then made sail, with light sea 
breezes the remainder of the day and 
night, and slow progress. 

“At 4 p. m. all hands, with the natives, 
attended public worship.” (It was Sun- 
day.) At 8 p, m. ori Monday the brig 
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near Fort | 


|for Oahu, and afetr meeting a gale with 


|mission was obtained for her to enter 


| 
was off Kailua, and at 10 a. m. Tuesday, | 
came to anchorage there.” The captain 
and some of the passengers then went on | 
shore and visited the king, “a great num-| 
ber of natives, men and women” mean- 
while visiting the brig. During the next 
day she continued to lie there, waiting the 
result of the grand council which was sit- 
ting, consisting of the king and chiefs, 
respecting the mission. “They are unde- 
cided, but appear favorably disposed to- 
ward them.” . . . The population, after 
passing through war and_ religious 
change, was in a quieted, receptive condi- 
tion. A week elapsed with a great deal 
of visiting and a little trading, and then 
it was decided that six of the missionary 
party should remain at Kailua, where the 
king then resided. 
At 11 p. m. April 13th, the brig started 


a sharp sea, arrived off the port of Hono- 
lulu in about thirty-six hours. Three or 
four days were spent, the brig meanwhile 
rolling heavily in the surf, before per- 


the harbor. On the 19th Mr. Hunnewell 
wrote, “the ladies belonging to the mis- 
sion all landed to see the houses which 
had been provided for them. I went on 
shore to try to procure a house to store 
our goods in, but did not succeed in get- 
ting one to my mind.’ On the 20th, “all 
the mission family took leave of the brig 
to take up their residence on shore in 
houses voluntarily offered to them by 
some of the white residents at this place.” 
On the 20th and 21st Mr. Hunnewell 
was fitting for himself a “sleeping house”’ 
on shore. His record for Sunday, the 
23rd, is that it was “pleasant, with mod- 
erate trades. A part of our crew on shore 
on liberty in the forenoon, a part in the 
afternoon, and a part in the evening. 
Public worship was performed on shore 
for the first time at Oahu, at the house 
occupied by Mr. Bingham, his text from 
Luke it., 10. They had a full house of 
natives and whites, and an attentive audi- 
ence. About 8 p. m. an incendiary native 
attempted to set fire to the house belong- 
ing to and occupied by Mr. William 
Sumner, a resident.” 

During the week ensuing Mr. Hunne- 
well was established on shore in a man- 
ner that influenced his future career, as 
is told in his own written account. 
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Men want to know. As never before the 
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of Jesus, of prayer, of the Christian life and 
immortality—the kind of a book to have at 
hand to help the man who is actually think- 
ing and questioning. 

THE OUTLOOK: 

“It is vital with a living, working faith.” 
PRESIDENT FRANCIS BROWN, of Union 

Theological Seminary: 

““The Passion for Reaity’ I have read 
with intense interest. I rejoice very much 
in your work and have deep sympathy with 
your way of putting the fundamental verities 
upon which everything must be built.” 

DR. FRANK W. GUNSAULUS: 

“T had your book with me last night and 
this morning and. thank you with all my 
heart for your writing. I have sent it toa 
dear old friend of mine and it has given 
him great assurance.” 

DR. LYMAN ABBOTT: 

“T have just finished reading, this Sun- 
day morning, ‘The Passion for Reality,’ and 
want to tell you how much [I like it. Itisa 
fine type of the kind of preaching we need— 
the kind the world not only needs but de- 
sires. I wish that you could have my college 
audiences for a sermon made up of the first 
four chapters.” 

PACIFIC COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER: 

“<The Passion for Reality’ is directed es- 
pecially to those who would seek for them 
selves if there be any convincing reality in 
religion. It makes its strongest appeal to 
all who have not found it possible to rest the 
case on authority. The method advanced 
is that’ of direct experiment. The issues 
are presented with singular clearness, ab- 
solutely free from emotionalism and from 
hackneyed religious phraseology, but 
throughout there is the cumulative force 
which comes with vigorous thought and 
strongly controlled feeling.” 

16mo, Cloth, 50 cts. net 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
New York. 


&% 
EVENTS. 
November 27—Condemnation of Fort St. 


property, Mahuka site, ordered from Wash- 
ington. 
28—Post office department authorizes 


steam .aunch to carry mail.—Schools in Cen- 
tral Maui closed on account of diphtheria. 

29—Y. M. C. A. poard of Directors re- 
verses action of Membership Committee in 
regard to receiving Japanese.—Control of E. 
O. Hall & Son sold to Davies & Co. 

December 1—Carnegie gives an organ to 
the new Methodist Church. 

3—First shipment of cotton to New Eng- 
land mills. 

5—Trouble between Chinese consul and 
prominent Chinese who were reported ta 
China as rebels. 

6—Financial troubles on mainland caused 
great decrease in sugar stocks—apparent re- 
action. 

7—Wilder building purchased by Brewer 
& Co—Armstrong Memorial Committee se- 
lect bas-relief design of Gen. Armstrong for 
Oahu College. 

9—Reception to Rev. R. EH. Smith, new 
pastor M. E. Church, 

10—First Bitulithic pavement laid on Fort 
street in the block above King street. 


11—Mormon church celebrates 60th anni- || 


versary of coming to Hawaiian Islands. 
12—United States Commissioner Keefe 
consults with plantation men concerning 
immigration. 
15—Chinese consul and practically all the 


Chnese residents at variance on official mat- | 


ters, 


Tel. 1910. Gecrge S. Wells, Manager 
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Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


Furniture of all descriptions 


Alexander Young Building 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing 


=SARILENT= 


A NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


The Best for Table and Medicinal 


Purposes. 


LOVEJOY & G0. 


Sole Agents. 


9024 NUUANU ST. - - 
Phone 2708 


HONOLULU 
P. O. Box 6387 


> Joeseiveraetan 


Importing Tatlor 
58 Merchant Street 


le ea ball ola 18 
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Hiagh-Class English Wollens 
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Office and Warehouse - - 126 King St. 


1874 Telephone 1875 
Union-Pacific 
Transfer Co., Ltd. 


BAGGAGE TO AND FROM ALL LINES 
OF TRAVEL 


We Move Furniture, Pianos, ete. from 
house to house and store same in our Brick 
Warehouse. 


Dealers in Stove Wood, Coal and Kindling, 
delivered to any part of the city. 


PHONE 3009 PHONE | 
Beckley’s Garage 


Geo. C. Beckley, 


Prop. and Mer, 


Finest Rent Cars in the City | 
Packards Oldsmobiles 


AUTOMOBILES FOR HIRE 
| Careful driving a specialty 


Cor, Hlakea & Hotel Sts. 


| 
| 


Pongee Silks, Fine Laces and similar fab- 
rics are handled in our French Laundry 
Department. 


OUR AIM IS TO PLEASE 
OUR PATRONS 


Family Washing is solicited by us at reason- 


able rates. 


Clothes 


DANITARY STEAM LAUNDRY 


Phone 1973 


Cleaned and Pressed. 


Kawaiahao Street. 


HOUSE SIGN AND GENERAL 


PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


16—First number of the new magazine 
eee Mid-Pacific for January 1911 placed on 
sale, 

18—Hawaiian Board meeting in Central 
Union Church.—Memorial day Kamehameha 
Schools. 

20—Mid-Pacifie Institute acquires land 
worth $18,000.—Nine Inter-Island steamers 
leave Honolulu for island ports, establish- 
ing record. 

21—Chamber of Commerce in large meet- 
ing, urges publicity of all measures affecting 
the Hawaiian islands which are to be pre- 
sented to Congress. 


DEATHS. 


..November 24—In San Francisco, Monta- 
gue Charles Gurrey, aged 28 years. 

29—In San Francisco, James Savidge aged 
1 year. 

30—At Laupahoehoe, William Donald, ac- 
cident, body washed out to sea. 

28—In Hilo, Mrs. George Williams. 

Dec. 1—In Honolulu, Herbert’ J. Bingham, 
of Derbyshire, Eng., aged 38 years. 


3—In Honolulu, Antone Perry Nobriga, 
aged 72 years. 
3—In Honolulu, Mrs. Nancy Kaulukou, 


wife of Judge Kaulukou of Hawaii, aged 54 
years. 

7—In Oakland, Mrs. A. B. Charlock, moth- 
er of W. H. and Clifford Charlock of Hono- 
lulu, aged 73 years. 

10—In Honolulu, Frederick L. Leslie, aged 
60 years. 

13—In 
83 years. 

15—In 
resident. 

17—In Honolulu, Emma U. Lilikalani, 
daughter of Hon. E. K. Lilkalani, aged 16 
years. 

15—In Lihue hospital, Kauai, Chas. S. 
Christianson of hemorrhage and Mrs. Chris- 
tianson of heart disease. 

22—In Kahuku, Mrs. C. B. Oleson, aged 49 
years. 


Honolulu, Mrs. Ann Lidgate, aged 


Honolulu, John L. Allen, an old 


MARRAGES. 


Webster-Vogel—In Honolulu Noy. 24, 1910, 
by the Rev./J. W. Wadman, M. C. Webster 
and Miss Leonie L. Vogel. 

Colburn-Nawahi—In Honolulu, Dee. 4, 1910 
John F, Colburn and Mrs. Maria A. Nawahi. 

Durney-Bell—In Waikki, Dec. 7, 1910, by 
Father Valentine, Dr. Charles Durney and 
Miss Margaret Bell. 

Winant-Winter—In Honolulu, Dec. 14, 1910 
by the Rev. Dr, Scudder, Elmer Winant and 
Miss Emily Winter. 

Wallace-Robertson—In Honolulu, Dec. 13, 
1910 by Rey. Canon Ault, G. W. Wallace and 
Miss Lillian A, Robertson. 


Telephone 1420 


ASAHI & CO. 


H. MATSUTO 


CONTRACTORS 
anon BUILDERS 


HOUSE PAINTING, 
PAPER HANGERS 


208 Beretania St. Honolulu, T. H. 


SHAW & SEVILLE 


New Monument Works 
KING ST., NHAR ALAKBA. 


The junior partner has had 18 years’ ex- 
perience in monument works in the Eastern 
States. 

We do our work by compressed air in one- 
fifth the time it takes by hand, and we give 
the benefit to our customers. 

Our prices are the lowest and we guar- 
antee our work to be the best. 

Call and be convinced. 


SHAW & SEVILLE - - 
Phone 3085. 


Hair Dressing and 
Hair Goods 


If you need extra 
Fir AS ary 
Call and let us show you what to — 
have and how to use it. 


HONOLULU 
P, O; Boxatam 


We have 
CURLS, BRAIDS, TRANS FOR 
MATRONS 
Shampooing, Manicure, Scalp and Skin 
Specialist. 


DORIS E. PARIS 


FORT AND BERETANIA STS., 
Phone 2091. 


HAWAIL & SOUTH SEAS CURIO CO. 


Curios 


Souvenir Postals, 
Shell 
Mats, Tapas, 


Necklaces, 


Native Jats, 
Bean and Seed 
Leis, Weapons, 
Calabashes, 
Russian§ Art and 
Peasants’ Indus- 
tries. 


YOUNG BUILDING 
P. O. Box 393 
HONOLULU, T.H. 


WING WO TAT & 60. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
941 Nuuanu Street, Honolulu, T. H. 


Importers and Dealers in General 
Merchandise ; 
Mandarin Coats, Embroidered Silks and 
Grass Linen Goods in all colors. 


Also a Fine Assortment of 
Dress Silks, Embroid’d Doillies, Silk Shawls, 
and Shirt Waists in all colors. Also ~— 
Chinese Crockeryware, Vases, Cam- 
phorwocod Trunks, Chinese and 
Japanese Ivory and 
Silver Ware. 


January, 1911. 
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CROWN AND BILHORN REED ORGANS. 


= Our Piano Line 
includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 
Hobart M. Cable, 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
Orchestrells. 

We rent Pia- 
nos. We are the 
sole distributors 
for * the Vietor 
Talking Machine 
Co. in Hawaii. 

Our instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO. LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


Consolidated Soda 


Water SVWVorks Go; 
| LIMITED 


If it comes from 
MclInerny it is correct. 


Telephone 2171 
|| Works - Fort Street 
FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 
m Of all Hawaiian Fruits in season 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks 

Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 

Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


If it is correct 
MclInerny has it. 


| M. Melnerny 


LIMITED 


Regal Shoes 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
At New York, Boston and Chicago 
Prices 
$3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 and $5.50. 


All are reproductions of New York 
and London’s most expensive custom 
models. 


Regal Shoe Store 
KING and BETHEL STREETS, 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


weer. Nikana Co. 


Merchant Tailor 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


SUITS MADE TO ORDER 
Good Work and Fit Guaranteed 
Clothes Cleaned and Repaired 
No. 1089 NUUANU STREET, 
Waikiki side, bet. King and Hotel Sts. 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED. 


HONOLULU 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, ete. 


i|Pdlolo Hills. and 


S. STEPHENSON 


Ocean View Tracts HOUSE, SIGN AND 


rs tata DECORATIVE 
Beautiful Suburban Property in a 
growing district that is highly recom- Painting 


mended by all the leading physicians in 
Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
Graining and Polishing 


the city. 
We build bungalow homes and our 


prices and terms are reasonable. Wall Tinting and Frescoing 
1 


Keawmotii “Land (Co. 
Limited 
HONOLULU 


K.UYEDA 


BOR STYLISH 


~ Millinery 


137 and 1389 KING STREET 
Tel. 1726. 
H. 


x Hono.uutu, T. 


VISIT 


‘THe CURIO DEN 


WSS HORT STREET 
Near Hotel St. ! 
There you will find the finest 


line of Hawaiian Souvenirs and 
Curios in the city. Kalabashes. 


Tapas, Jewelry, Fans, Mats, 
Hats, ete. 
STRAW HAT THE POPULAR PRICED 
MANUFACTURER SOUVENIR STORE OF 


& HONOLULU & 


Telephone 2199 


he Jirst 


CAPITAL $500,000. 


FRED H. McNAMARRA, Prop. 


AT HONOLULU. 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. L. T. PECK, Cashier. 
G. N. WILCOX. G. P. CASTLE. 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
W. R. CASTLE, 


United States Government Depository 


GENERAL BANKING.—lIssues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit 
and Cable. Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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lf You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * 

Begin by opening a Saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 44 interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAIL Ltd. 


Honolulu 


Ey, OF} FAA ISS DON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, Enamel- 
ed Ware. Kitchen Furnishings, 
Refrigerators, Garden Tools, Rub- 
ber Hose, &c. Second floor, take 
the Elevator. 


©. ce DAY & ban 
FINE GROCERIES 


OLD KONA COFFEE A SPECIALTY. 
B. F. EHLERS & CO. 
P. O. BOX 716. 

HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


pepee’ attention given to Mail Orders. 


Haeiaa Electric Co. 


furnishes everything electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 


Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, ete. 
Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 
Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 


Phone 2390, 


[Box 883. 


|Table Covers; Crepe and.Cut Velvet, 


SAY EGUSA 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS) OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, Ki-| 
monos, Jackets, Sitk Scarfs, Hand/ 
Bags, Screens, Framed Pictures, Pal-' 
low Cases, Dress Patterns, Waists and | 


Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buckles, 
Ivory and Brass Ware, Carved Tables, 
Stands. 


| Auditor; 


NUUANUW STREET 
Above Hotel 


1120 


EWERS & COOKE, Ltd. 
LUMBER, 


BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 


MIXED PAINTS, 
Ete... Bite, 


Honolulu, T. H. 


I EES ELE LIE TELE OIE CIELO ITI PI SEE IIIE V EL NEN TEE 

TOO MUCH stress cannot be laid on 

the importance of having your eyes 
fitted with proper glasses 


S.E. LUCAS, Optician 


Masonic Temple, : : Alakea Street. 


HE VON HAMM YOUNG CO, Ltd 
IMPORTERS, COMMISSION 


AND—— 
AUTOMOBILE MERCHANTS 
Honotutu, T. H. 


EK. A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
Importers and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


15284 ee BREWER & CO., Limited, 


General Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Queen St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 


| waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea’ Sugar Co., 
|Pepeekeo Sugar Co., 


Honomu Sugar Co., 
Plantation Co., Paaunau Sugar 
Hutchinson Plantation Co., 


Hakalau 
Plantat on Co., 


u:owalu Plantation, Waimanaio Sugar Co., ~ 


Honclulu. Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar 
|Co., Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive 
“Works, Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop, 
President; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Manager; W. W. North, Treasur- 
er; Richard Ivers, Secretary; J. R. Galt, 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. 
Carter, A. Gartley, D rectors. 


A LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. . 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
Castle, 1st Vice-Pres’t; W. M. Alexander, 2d 
Vice- Pres'’t; J. P. Cooke, Treas.; W. O. 
Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


SUGAR FACTORS. AND COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co.. Paia Planta- 
tion Co.. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian 


| Sugar Co., Kahului R. R. Co. and Kahuku 


Plantation. 


N. S. SACHS DRY GOODS@e2 
IS ED 
Corner Beretania and Fort Sts. 


Direct Importers of Dry Goods, 
Fancy -Goods, Furnishings, Linens, 
Laces and Embroideries. The largest 
and best assorted stock of Ladies 
Ready to Wear Garments. Up-to-date 
Millinery Department. Mail Order 
Department 


ALWAYS USE | 
Puritan 
Creamery Butter 


Guaranteed the Best and full 16 
ounces. 


HENRY MAY & CO., 


LIMITED 


| Retail 1271—TELEPHONES—Wholesale 1838 
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HAamaiian Trust€s. H. Hackfeld & Co. ISHOP & COMPANY, 
LIMITED. LIMITED Pee ee 
Fire Marine Tats HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
and Accident to i i 
Thetrdtae, SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION eee a ae ae 


SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Hmployers’ 
Liability, and Bur- 
glary Insurance. 

923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


Lots for Sale 


OREBEGE 


EE HILLS 


LOW PRICES 
EASY ShE RMS 


Trent Tract. Co: 


Ltd. 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co. 


LIMITED 


STOCKS, BONDS AND 
ISLAND SECURITIES 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


M. WHITNEY, M. D., D. D.S. 
- DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - -  - Boston Building. 


National Rank 
of hahului 


KAHULUI, MAUI, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Terms Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


|HONOLULU  - 4 2 


MERCHANTS 
Importers of General Merchandise 


Agents for Pacific Mail, Toyo Kisen 


S. Co. 


| 
Kaisha, American-Hawaiian S. 
HONOLULU, T.H. 


Branches at Hilo and Kailua 
iy 


Pp. 0. Die 384 


Phone 2691. 


Mangoon Gros. 


Alfred K. Magoon, Mer. 
Eaton H. Magoon Marmion M. Magoon 


TRUSTS, COLLECTIONS. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


deal Estate 


Office, Room 1 Magoon Building, 
Merchant and Alakea Sts. 


Cable Address, “Magoon.” 
Code, Western Union. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9, LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS., 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamcend Head” and “Hawaii- 
an 'Chief” Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED 


Insurance and Commission 
Agents 
STANGENWALD BLDG. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Dilpax.” 
Codes: Liebers, West. Union, A. B. C. 
P. O. Box 446 


Financial, 


HA Weel 


Transact a General Banking and Ex- 
change Business. Loans made on approved 
security. Bills discounted. Commercial 
Credits granted. Deposits received on cur- 
rent account subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 


|and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
| Fire and Marine business on most favorable 


terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MER- 
CHANTS, SUGAR FACTOR AND 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural loon Ltd. 
Kohala} Sugar Company, 
Waimea Sugar Mill Company, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., Ltd. 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher, 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers, 
Planters Line Shipping Co* 


Matson Navigation Co. 

Etha Insurance Company, 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire)’ 
Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Phcenix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


AHU COLLEGE. 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
—and— f 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete 

College preparatory work, 
together with special 
Commercial, 

Music, and 

Art courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 


Business Agent, 


Oahu College, = ers Honolulu, H. T. 


Fr. WICHMAN & CO., LTD. 
. Manufacturing Optician, 
Jeweler and Silversmath, 


Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass 
Leather Goods, Htc. 


Honolulu - - - Hawaiian Islands. 


Peale: 
ORGANS 


—_ ATH ie 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms. 


Vol. LXIX. 


Japanese Fish Pond and Garden of Nr. G. Morita, Lihue, 
Tn a space 6 by $ Feet. 


SEE PAGE 10 
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HAamaiian Trust éu.| 


LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life 
and Accident 
Insurance. 


SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 
Liability, and Bur- 
glary Insurance. 

923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


Lots for Sale 


c a 
ao 


OE Ge 
Alek S 

LOW PRICES 

EASY TERMS 


Trent Trust Co. 


Ltd. 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co. 


LIMITED 


STOCKS, BONDS AND 
ISLAND SECURITIES 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


M. WHITNEY, M. D., D. D.S. 
DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street 
The Baldwin Hational Bank 
of Kabului 


KAHULUI, MAUI, T. H. 


Boston Building. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


i Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 
LIMITED 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 
| Importers of General Merchandise 
Agents for Pacific Mail, 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 
HONOLULU, T.H. 


Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Phone 2691. P. O. Box 384 


| Maygoon Gras. 


Eaton H. Magoon Marmion M, Magoon 
| TRUSTS, COLLECTIONS. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


Weal LCstate 


Office, Room 1 Magoon Building, 
Merchant and Alakea Sts. 


Cable Address, “‘“Magoon.” 
Code, Western Union. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 


|'SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. | 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
|rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 


ISHOP & COMPANY, 
) BANKERS. 
HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Ex- 
change Business. Loans made on approved 
security. Bills discounted. Commercial 
Credits granted. Deposits received on cur- 
rent account subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, Lp. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MER- 
CHANTS, SUGAR FACTOR AND 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers, 
Planters Line Shipping Co. 


Ltd. 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
4£tna Insurance Company, 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


AHU COLLEGE. 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
—and— 


surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; | 


Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London | 


Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail 


S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED 


Financial, 
| Agents 
STANGENWALD BLDG. 
Cable Address: “Dilpax.” 
Codes: Liebers, West. Union, A. B. C. 
| P.O. Box 446 


HONOLULU - HAWAII 


Line, | 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing | 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. | 


Insurance and Commission | 


PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete 

College preparatory work, 

together with special 

Commercial, 

Music, and 

Art courses. 

| For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 


Business Agent, 
Honolulu, H. T. 


| 


Oahu College, 


F, WICHMAN & CO., LTD 
| . Manufacturing Optician, 
Jeweler and Silversmith 


| Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass 
Leather Goods, Bite. 


Honolulu Hawaiian Islands. 


ES |) Exe 
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Hawaiian Board Book Rooms. 


‘The Frriend. 


OLDEST NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 


Vol. LXIX. 


tora. No. 3 


HONOLULU, H. T., MARCH, 
| true of its county government. To 
TL H F rR I = N D place us under the control of a commis- 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board Sion named by the President would be 
Px Some? Honotahe oh E. |the gravest possible calamity. Nor do 
ae we want Congress increasingly to legis- 
late for this territory. The reason for 

Address business letters and make checks,! this is that no Congress our Nation will 
etc., payable to ever have is wise enough or good enough 
THEODORE RICHARDS, to be entrusted with such a task. Con- 

Business Manager of The Friend,| gress thought it knew best when it so 

P. O Box 489. | framed the Organic Act as to give the 


$1.00 per year | 


to the Hawaiians against the unanimous 

All communications of a literary character | recommendation of the Commission 2p- 
should be addressed to THE FRIEND, | pointed to frame the act. By this one 
Honolulu, T. H., and must reach the Board provision it set the wheels of progress 


Rooms by the 24th of the month. |here back a quarter of a century. In the 


| single item of the prohibition of the 
| liquor traffic Congress was wisely asked 
THE BOARD OF EDITORS: |to enact a strict law, first to undo the 
DOREMUS SCUDDER...... Editor-in-Chief | Wrong it had committed in making free 
Frank S. Scudder ......... Managing Editor | Guor possible to the Hawaiians and 
ee eee second to offset the tremendous in- 

; A | fluence of the mainland liquor interests 


=) -Yamon Jobst taawioaley. | determined to spare no expense in do- 
W. B. Oleson A. A. Ebersole |minating this Territory. If the liquor 
Paul Super Theodore Richards | question here were a merely local one, 


| there would be no need of appealing to 
|Congress. But it is national. The great 
| liquor power of the Nation has decreed 
|the subjugation of Hawaii and only the 
| greater power of the Nation incarnated 
'in Congress can save us from the con- 
sequences. Beyond this one law we do 
not need Congress to legislate for us. 
We can far more easily, surely and suc- 
‘cessfully pass laws intelligently adapted 


-___.|to our needs. The only sort of com- 
A recent letter from the Internationa | DP ecidikwe waat is naniciected by the 


Reform Bureau at Washington to Tie) : 
for the government 


: : : |citizens of Honolulu 

rer cok Pe os r| c : 
Friend contains the following : “You Caivesion sil DES 
| Moines and a number of other mainland 


idea that the Islands should be governed | SAS te 
by a Commission is a wise one, but ter-|—.)- 
na : " cities do. 

ritorial government having been estab- 

lished it is impossible to do so. What 

is more practicable is to ask Congress in- | Tasuku Harada. 
creasingly to legislate for the territory.” | 
These sentences from one who has visit- 
ed Hawaii and is deeply interested in 
the development of the Islands show how | 
easy it is for those at a distance to mis-| 
understand both opinions and conditions 
here. The Friend has consistently op- 
posed the government of this Territory 
by a commission appointed at. Washing- 
ton. Hawaii is capable of governing it-| 
self as well as is the State of New York) and were passed in giving splendid ad- 
and its territorial government is steadily | dresses to our churches, in getting close 
improving. We believe this will be|tc our people and our problems and in 


William D. Westervelt 
Henry P. Judd Perley L. Horne 
Ernest J. Reece John W. Gilmore 
Edward W. Thwing, Foreign Correspondent 


Entered October 27, 7902, at Honolulu, Hawaii. as second 
class matter, under act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Commission Government. 


& 


Born in Kyushu, the southern island 
of Japan, nursery of great leaders, edu- 
cated at the Doshisha and at Yale, suc- 
cessful pastor at Kobe, President of the 
Doshisha, given his L.L.D. by Edin- 
burg University and D.D. by Amherst. 
Dr. Harada came to Honolulu fresh 
from his courses of lectures at a number 
of educational centers in the mainland. 
His ten days here fled all too quickly 


franchise practically without restriction | 


enjoying the hospitality and sights of 
the city. His sermon in Central Union 
Church showed the high quality of the 
man and delighted a very large audience. 
Dr. Harada not only carried away the 
aloha of a large circle of Americans and 
Japanese but also not a few generous 
subscriptions towards the endowment of 
his college. Honolulu will be glad to 
see him again and will follow his career 
with pleasure. 


Carnival Week. 


This is a good name for the festivities 
which show a developing tendency to 
group themselves about Washington’s 
birthday. They began this year with the 
Kirmess on behalf of Palama Settlement. 
The event was a great success and its 
story was marred only by the association 
with it of the questionable names of hula 
and geisha. The hula was eliminated 
by the criticisms but not the geisha. lf 
the Christian public had known the 
meaning of the institution covered by the 
term geisha, it is safe to say that these 
girls would never have appeared at a 
public entertainment for the benefit of. a 
Christian organization. Geisha have 
been by some persons compared to our 
ballet girls but the comparison is an in- 
sult to the latter. The ballet girl de- 
pends for her living upon her public 
performances. She can be and doubtless 
is as respectable in life as other wage 
earning women. The geisha would 
starve if she should be required to live 
upon her earnings derived from 
her dancing at public shows. She ap- 
pears at such in Japan and then her 
dances are entirely unobjectionable, but 
this is a comparatively rare thing for the 
ordinary geisha. Her profession is to 
dance at private entertainments of men. 
A traveler wishing to vary the monotony 
of his hotel, sends for a geisha who 
comes and entertains him. A company 
of men dining together by invitation in 
the home of one of them or at a tea 
house are amused by a number of hired 
geisha. Drink flows freely, respectable 
women are not present and the geisha 
share in the revels. Their songs and 
dances at these entertainments are dis- 
reputable past description, and the orgies 
that too often follow are unnamable. 
As a result these women disrupt home 
life and are perhaps the greatest curse 


& 
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the family in Japan encounters. No 
Christian in Japan who engages a geisha 
or attends such a feast as is described 
can maintain his standing in the church. 
Dr. Harada in reply to a question “Are 
there any geisha in Japan who are pure 
women,’ replied with sad emphasis “I 
doubt it, I doubt it,” and later “They are 
all immoral women.” Let it be added 
that these women are a thousand times 
more sinned against than sinning. To 
state these facts is not to condemn these 
girls but to condemn the men of Japan, 
who make them a social adjunct. The 
Friend would exclaim with Jesus of and 
to these geisha, “Neither do I condemn 
thee,’ and it would help to make it pos- 
sible to add “Go and sin no more.” In 
Honolulu the plight of the geisha is 
worse than in Japan because the social] 
restraints of the home land are thrown 
aside here. Hence for a Christian insti- 
tution to lend its influence in sanctioning 
such a system as that for which the 
geisha stands would be unpardonable if 
it knew what it were doing. The con- 
census of the Japanese non-Christian 
community as voiced publicly by its two 
best papers and privately by many of its 
leading men emphasized this unequivoc- 
ally during the recent discussion. Both 
of these papers advised the geisha agents 
not to bring reproach upon the Japanese 
community by furnishing the women 
to a Christian institution. Fortunately 
the ignorance of the true state of the 
case on the part of the white community 
and of the management of the entertain- 
ment saved a disastrous result. The Jap- 
anese have felt the shame of the matter 
keenly and the discussion in the press 
will do no little good. Geisha in Hono- 
lulu constitute an exotic that we can well 
spare. It is to be hoped that in future 
the system in which they are innocently 
held bound will receive no more publicity 
or possible: endorsement from anything 
in our island life that can by any stretch 
of veracity be called Christian. 


SB 
The Parades. 


The Kirmess was a great success fin- 
ancially, artistically and in its contribu- 
tion of interest to the splendid work of 
Palama Settlement. The large circle 
of ladies who gave time and effort un- 
stintedly to make it a dream of beauty 
deserve unqualified praise. By the gen- 
erous support of an enthusiastic public 
the budget of this institution for 1911 
has been guaranteed. The next step will 
be to complete the funds for its projected 
new building. Following closely upon 
this brilliant opening of carnival week 
came the advent of the Shriners on pil- 
grimage from the mainland and the Elks’ 
Carnival, which was opened by President 


Taft, who started a spark at Washing- 
ton that set the lights ablaze on Alakea 
wharf on the evening of February 21. 
The culminating scenes followed on the 
22nd. Honolulu has had a number of 
floral parades, but that of 1911 will long 
be remembered and will be difficult to 
better without lavish expenditure. The 
marching school children, whose first 
division was an American flag, composed 
of appropriately arrayed little folk, the 
soldiers, sailors and marines, pau riders, 
cowboys and firemen fittingly preluded 
a very beautiful display of floats, de- 
corated automobiles and bicycles that for 
variety and interest have never been 
equalled here. The evening, however, 
furnished the climax. A few days be- 
fore the holiday the Japanese requested 
the carnival committee to sanction a lan- 
tern parade at night. This was gladly 
granted, but no one guessed the possi- 
bility of such an outcome as Wednesday 
evening disclosed. Thousands of Jap- 
anese with gaily decorated « lanterns 
flocked to Aala Park to join the pro- 
cession, while business houses, social or- 
ganizations, Young Men’s Christian and 
Buddhist Associations and churches con- 
tributed most elaborate floats that were 
wonders of light and beauty. From the 
predominance of stars and stripes and 
the abundance of references to Washing- 
ton a stranger would have guessed the 
morning parade to have been arranged by 
aliens and that of the evening by Amert- 
can c'tizens. One newspaper ran a press 
on the march and distributed a printed 
sheet bearing messages from Emperor 
Mutsuhito and President Taft, breath- 
ing peace between the two nations. It 
was evident that the local Japanese were 
speaking out their heart that war between 
America and Japan is one hideous impos- 
sibility. The parade was a noble reply 
to Hobson and men of his ilk who charge 
our Hawaii Japanese with sinister de- 
signs upon this island group. The entire 
display was a most touching and impres- 
sive testimony to the deep aloha which 
our Japanese population entertain for 
their adopted country. The significant 
absence of geisha from every float bore 
eloquent testimony to the good effect of 
the recent public discussion. 


Bo] 
Statehood Again. 


Soon after the convening of the Legis- 
lature Representative Towse introduced 
into the House a joint resolution calling 
upon Congress to confer statehood upon 
Hawaii. The resolution was duly passed 
by the House and soon the question will 
be clearly before the nation. From 
henceforth the fight will go merrily for- 
ward until the request be granted. The 
Friend has already stated its belief that 


statehood for Hawaii will do more for 
lasting peace in the Pacific than any 
other one measure outside of placing © 
Asiatics upon the same footing with Eur- 
opeans as regards immigration and nat- 
uralization. It should be added that we 
believe no alien should be __nat- 
uralized until he shall have passed 
in English an examination upon 
American civics set by some such author- 
ity as the Civil Service Commission. Now 
then, what can Hawaii do to induce the 
nation to grant her request for statehood ? 
First, prove worthy of confidence by 
ending our lavish election expenses. As 
long as the suspicion of wholesale bribery 
of the Hawaiian electorate exists Con- 
gress will never make this Territory a 
state. Second, safeguard education. We 
spend a mere pittance on our public 
schools as compared with the more en- 
lightened states of the Union. Yet we 
have an immense alien population. Ha- 
wali should have better teachers. <A 
considerable number of our public in- 
structors are wofully ignorant of the lan- 
gauge they are expected to teach. The 
curriculum in our schools should be re- 
vised to suit better the conditions of life 
here. Third, release the land for free 
sale to mainland Americans, and inaugu- 
rate a policy to attract them here. It is 
a shame that no new comer can purchase 
land, for example, on Kauai. The Ter- 
ritory should have land to sell at fair 
rates to bona fide settlers. Nay, it 
should seek such settlers throughout 
the States. They can be found. It would 
be well not to spend so much money 
upon junkets to the Philippines to import 
disease breeders, to Manchuria to lure 
turbulent mischief makers, and to the At- 
lantic Islands with little result. Better 
far to pattern after mainland experiment- 
ers and Canadian immigration promoters 
who aim to introduce people of character 
and proved industry to definite areas. li 
one half of the money raised by taxation 
for immigration were thus wisely ex- 
pended our white American population 
would rapidly grow. If within the next 
five years we attract hither a large num- 
ber of settlers from the States to take up 
or buy land, if our Promotion Committee 
presses the appeal of Hawaii to that 
ever-increasing class of men who have - 
earned a competence and seek a perfect 
climate in which to end their days, and 
if such schemes as the One Hundred 
Thousand Club be pushed vigorously, 
there is little doubt that this Territory 
will be able to make such an impression 
upon the nation that its sense of justice 
will grant our demand for statehood. 
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Latest Advices. 


Word has just come from Mr. Rich- 
ards in Japan announcing the very cor- 
dial reception accorded him in launch- 
ing the Friend Scholarships. With the 
aid of President Nizo Naruse of the 
Woman’s University, he has succeeded 
in organizing a very influential committee 
to supervise the details of the project on 
that side of the water and to act as its 
sponsors. This committee is headed by 
Count Okuma, the leading statesman of 
the empire, and his associates are Presi- 
dent Naruse, Baron Kikuchi, the dis- 
tinguished statesman, Hons. S. Ebara 
and S. Shimada, the two leading Chris- 
tian parliamentarians of Japan, Bishop 
Honda, of the M. E. Church, Dr. S. Mo- 
toda, the chief Japanese Episcopalian, 
Hon. Mr. Komatsubara, the Minister of 
Education, Rev. Danjo Ebina, the great 
Congregational preacher, Mayor Ozaki, 
Baron Kanda, Dr. Ibuka, President of 
Meiji Gakuin, Hon. A. Kabayama, Baron 
Shibusawa, Japan’s Pierpont Morgan, 
and Hon. Mr. Morimura. This company 
of distinguished gentlemen is in itself a 
most potent augury of large influence be- 
hind this enterprise which Mr. Richards 
is so successfully and brilliantly con- 


ducting. 
& 


THE OUTLOOK AGAIN. 


In its editorial entitled “Japanese Im- 

migration,’ which appeared in the issue 
of January 28, the Outlook continued the 
series of articles upon the Oriental, 
which has marked the most decided 
change of face ever evidenced by our 
respected contemporary. It is unfortu- 
nate that its new bias against Chinese 
and Japanese immigration should be but- 
tressed upon misstatements. We are 
surprised, for instance, that such a 
well informed periodical should de- 
clare that “Japanese do not allow 
foreigners to hold land in Japan 
save under such restrictions as to make 
it practically impossible to do so.” This 
is exactly contrary to fact. By constitut- 
ing a juridical person a foreign corpora- 
tion may hold land in Japan, and large 
amounts of real estate are so owned 
there today. |/Many aliens also have pur- 
chased for a lump sum leases running for 
999 years, and thereafter renewable. 
which for all practical purposes are equi- 
valent to ownership. 
' Two main contentions of the article 
which vitiate its entire argument are the 
following: ‘““The Japanese, as Shown in 
Hawaii, have no inclination to become 
American citizens ;” “The Orientals will 
not make Americans, therefore Oriental 
immigration should be. restricted.” 


It would not have taken much time 
or trouble for The Outlook to have ascer- 
tained that Hawaii’s experience directly 
teaches that Japanese have a decided in- 
clination to become American citizens. 
Before 1890 less than 9000 Japanese had 
immigrated to these islands. They came 
to a small country with no independent 
future before it. As contract laborers un- 
der a three years term few brought wives 
with them and all expected to veturn at 
the end of one or two contract periods. 
Many of them did return. Few Japanese 
children therefore were born here pre- 
vious to the end of 1889, and most of 
those who were born in Hawaii were 
sent or taken to the homeland. There 
was no incentive for renouncing the Em- 
peror’s allegiance to swear fealty to King 
Kalakaua. Up to the time of completed 
annexation in 1900 the idea probably oc- 
curred to practically none of these people. 
But with the entrance of Hawaii into the 
United States conditions were changed 
and it was not many years before the 
sentiment in favor of permanent settle- 
ment here and the education of their 
children to become worthy citizens of the 
Union began slowly to develop. Natur- 
ally with the uneducated farm folk who 
constitute the bulk of the earlyimmigrants 
this was slow. By 1907. however, it be- 
gan to assume definite proportions and 
in response to the demand for evidence 
of American birth the Territory com- 
menced to investigate the claims of all 
Asiatic applicants and grant certificates 
of birth in this country to those entitled 
to them. During the two years 1907 and 
1908 Japanese to the number of 722 were 
given such certificates. In the single year 
1909 the Territory issued 796 and during 
the first six months of 1910 no less than 
2742 were granted, a total of 3760. This 
illustrates not only the steady increase of 
Japanese births here due largely to the 
growing determination of these immi- 
grants to remain more or less perman- 
ently and hence to send home for wives, 
but also the rapid development of the 
sentiment in favor of claiming American 
citizenship for their children. Upon in- 
quiry at the office of the territorial sec- 
retary we understand that application for 
these certificates evidences not only the 
earnest desire of the Japanese to become 
citizens but also the establishment of the 
fact of citizenship. By the fall of 1910 
thirteen Japanese born here were old 
enough to register as voters, and so did. 
With every succeeding: registration the 
number will rapidly increase. After June 
30, 1910, no more certificates of Ameri- 
can birth were issued because of the 
completeness of the records of birth as 
kept by the Board of Health in recent 
years. 

There is no question that if our citi- 


zenship were open to them, thousands of 
alien Japanese here would gladly become 
naturalized. Some time ago after an 
election characterized by lavish use of 
money among voters, a Japanese planta- 
tion hand said to the public school teach- 
er of his children, “How can these peo- 
ple sell their votes, when I would give 
anything for the right to cast my ballot 
as an American citizen.” This sentiment 
is not exceptional, and exists in the hearts 
of many Japanese living in the mainland 
States. So much for Hawaii’s showing 
as to this people. 

With reference to the second state- 
ment, “The Orientals will not make 
Americans; therefore Oriental immigra- 
tion should be restricted,,’ it may be 
said that this declaration lacks both 
honor and truth. For is it fair and above 
board in argument to say “The Orientals 
will not make Americans” when the real 
state of the case is that the Orientals 
are not allowed by the United States 
to become Americans? The Outlook 
ought to know that some Orientals in 
the mainland have endeavored to become 
naturalized but that the courts have de- 
nied their right to this privilege. At an- 
nexation something over one hundred 
Chinese were citizens of Hawaii and as 
such became citizens of the Union. There 
are 396 registered Chinese voters in Ha- 
wail today and 3869 more hold certifi- 
cates of American birth which will en- 
title males among them to become voters 
when they reach adult years. These Chi- 
nese citizens are just as good Americans 
as members of any other race under our 
flag. Because of their natural independ- 
ence of spirit Chinese and Japanese make 
better citizens than most alien peoples 
in that they tend less to vote in racial 
masses. Mr. John P. Irish, Naval Offi- 
cer of Customs at San Francisco shows 
that Japanese immigrants stand far high- 
er than most European peoples in the 
amount of money they bring with them 
tc America, in the percentage who re- 
ceive public aid and in literacy. If the 
editor of The Outlook could have wit- 
nessed the parade of Japanese in Hono- 
lulu on Washington’s birthday, he would 
have seen a sight in Americanism which 
no other alien people that ever came to 
the Union have equalled. The fact of the 
case is that the Oriental not only can 
and will but does become as truly Ameri- 
can as any other race which seeks our 
shores. 


The entire question hinges upon race 
prejudice. This is clearly shown in the 
admirable set of papers gathered together 
by the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science for publication in 


the Annals of September, 1909. Here 
the opponents of Asiatic immigration 
frankly state that the sole de- 
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termining factor is “race difference.” 
“One indisputable ground of race con- 
flict remains,” writes Mr. Walter Mac- 
arthur, “namely, that of race difference. 
The race difference between these peo- 
ples is radical and irreconcilable, because 
it reaches to the most fundamental char- 
acteristics of each. It is not a matter 
of tongue, of color, or of anatomy, al- 
though in each of these respects the dif- 
ference is very clearly marked, but of 
morality and intellect.’ A number of 
other such confessions might be quoted 
to show this fatal bias. Those of us who 
know the Oriental at first hand and inti- 
mately, need no argument to prove this 
“radical and irreconcilable race differ- 
ence” a myth. The same things were 
predicated by one European people of 
another years ago. Prof. Royce of Har- 
ard in his “Race Questions and Preju- 
dices’ gives advice which it would be 
well for The Outlook to ponder. 

“Let an individual man alone and he 
will feel antipathies for certain other hu- 
man beings very much as any young 
child does—namely, quite capriciously— 
just as he will feel all sorts of capricious 
likings for people. But train a man first 
to give names to his antipathies, and 
then to regard the antipathies thus nam- 
ed as sacred merely because they have 
a name, and then you get the phenomena 
of race hatred, of religious hatred, of 
class hatred and so on indefinitely. Such 
trained hatreds are peculiarly pathetic 
and peculiarly deceitful, because they 
combine in such a subtle way the ele- 
mental vehemence of the hatred that a 
child may feel for a stranger, or a cat 
for a dog, with the appearance of dignity 
and solemnity and even of duty which 
a name gives. Such antipathies will al- 
ways play thier part in human history. 
But what we can do about them is to 
try not to be fooled by them, not to take 
them too seriously because of their mere 
name. We can remember that they are 
childish phenomena in our lives, pheno- 
mena on a level with the dread of snakes 
and mice, phenomena that we share 
with the cats and with the dogs, not 
noble phenomena, but caprices of our 
complex nature.” 

Fortunately, notwithstanding The Out- 
look’s claim that “there is no reason to 
think that any change in the public sen- 
timent of the Pacific Coast has taken 
place since “the Californians voted 
161,405 to 638 (or according to another 
authority 154,638 to 833) in favor of 
Asiatic exclusion” it appears that a short 
time ago the California fruit growers un- 
animously petitioned Congress to admit 
annually a fixed number of Chinese and 
Japanese immigrants; that in Oregon a 
strong pro-Asiatic sentiment exists and 
that if it were not for the tyranny of 
labor unions on the Pacific Coast those 


who approve a more liberal policy to 
ward Asiatics would be outspoken. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT 
of 
JAPANESE CHRISTIAN BOARD.- 


ING SCHOOL, 


July Tst-to Dec: 31st) LOT. 


It gives me great pleasure to state 
that at the close of the summer vacation 
the older boys of our school joined the 
Mid-Pacific Institute and are now tak- 
ing a leading part in the Japanese de- 
partment. ; 

Our school for the education of young 
children and for the preparation of young 
men to become Christian workers, con- 
tinues under the auspices of the Hawaii- 
an Board. We number 26 boarders in- 
cluding our own children. The decrease 
in the number of boarders lessens Mrs. 
Okumura’s burden of responsibility but 
adds a financial difficulty, because of the 
fact that most of our pay students attend 
the Mid-Pacific Institute,, which leaves 
our school with a number of orphans 
and poor children whom we have always 
supported. These children cannot afford 
to pay their board. We are grateful to 
our kind and generous friends who con- 
tinue to assist us in maintaining this 
work. We wish to express our thanks 
to Mrs. C. M. Cooke for her generous 
Christmas gift of $25 and to other 
friends who remembered us this season. 
We also thank our kind hearted friend, 
Dr. I. Katsuki, who attended our sick 
children and provided medicine free of 


charge. 
FINANCIAL REPORT 
July 1st-Dec. 31st, 1910. 
Receipts— 
BoOardense sc. .ccjenteter ats sree $241.50 
Castlevitust yey enacts +. 150.00 
Do. (for family board).. 150.00 
Alexander Baldwin ....... 200.00 
NETS Vinee CO ame nieeesepexe 100.00 
Mr vand ~ Mrsi ov, DD: 
Westervelt . 20 cic. «ne 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Richards.. 25.00 
Mr. S:avM=s Damon tse etaanck 25.00 
Mr:y AL Fs Cookegeawascrie. 25.00 


Mrs. C. M. Cooke (Xmas 


LLU) aes naar c as tote oystemeeere 25.00 
Hawaiian Board .:.....:.. 60.00 ————— 
Total’ fits .td..cteo eee eee $1026.50 
Disbursements— 
Rice rand sbread: 4.2. 7:6 oc $162.30 
GroGeries NCC c. sere ss pelo 550.15 
Fuel, oil and minor exps... 82.85 
WiASHIN ied cicicretecAslaletets ousteusieae 46.95 
Wage, cook and gen. helper 116.00 ————— 
Total Ae Fila Osta s ecard Mente $ 958.25 
Deficit of last report........ $ 249.65 
$1207.90 
Denctts -a-nitatecaph meee $ 181.40 


T. OKUMURA. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT, 
From Jan. 21 to Februry 20, 1911. 


RECEIPTS. 
A BC Hie Milter. uns oe $ 115.30 
AMMAR ee > ore tent ee 2587.70 
Annual) Meeting™..50.. 0: oe ae 6.00 
BUSH OPIACey vane arses chee a are 77.00 
Briend.: 5 wider cao eiteh ake ee 179.60 
Gen. Pundins wis o osanc Se ee 1518.00 
Hawait Gen. Hund... m.0- «eee 3300. 
Hoaloha. i gat. oc ees ae ee 122.85 
Invested: Funds i). .< .10 sis nee 999.00 
Japanese) Work... cscs soe ee 585.00 
Kalihi Settlement ........4..0 seer 316.20 
Wauai General Mund.......-5c eee 5.50 
Lahaina Mission: jp... eee 200.00 
Maui ‘General’ Bund}. 2... eee 100.00 
Oahu General Fund, 25. s..... cee 531.76 
Office Expense... aaeeiiee eee 115.00 
Palama, Settlement, “2... 4..0 eee 50.00 
Portuguese Work. 4: 0.0 ose e cee 10.00 
TOMO. -Sicie. 3 osha sctah tack’ act ee 26.50 
$7578.96 
EXPENDITURES. 
Alexander Settlement ............ $ 75.00 
Bush "Places. <a ic o ee 12.75 
Central Kona Settlement.......... 67.00 
Chinese Work sickens n a: $ 81.75 
Salaries sae oe eee 492.50 
574.25 
Eong-Ports WOrk tee eee $ 20.50 
Salaries: .i 2. ea sear 729.50 
750.00 
Brien disse cen eek oie et eee 148.35 
Gen Rundi ives ocean $ 30.00 
Salaries teat 5-4 eh ian sees 425.00 
455.00 
Hawaii iGeny Hund? sseeee. aes. 6.85 
HawallansWOrk, .o.tiaecn ce $ 22.25 
SUBIC won ses ogGeg toon go0 351.25 
873.50 
Hoalohal.......dageomtemee os wen ee 44.35 
Japanese Work ............ $115.00 
Salaries: is foetuses oreke 989.75 
1104.75 
Kalihi Settlement, .7........). dee 394.57 
Kohala Girls’ School, Salary........ 140.00 
Office Hxpense! 3.5.5. ats eee 167.02 
Palama=Settlement 24 x...) .-aee 167.00 
TOMO 640A 24 Bons aiaehon eon aate ee 42.25 
Waiakea Settlement .............. 75.00 
$4597.64 
Receipts over Expenditures .,...... $2981.32 
Balance ‘at the Banker... .cs.cissteetne 1013.26 
‘Beginning at Jerusalem’’ 
Our Gospel responsibility probably 
covers the kitchen and the back yard. 
Give the cook THE TOMO. 
50c. a year. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES. 
East and West Epitomized. 


“In the West you observe, watch and 
act. In the East we contemplate, com- 
mune, and suffer ourselves to be carried 
away by the spirit of the universe. In 
the West you wrest from Nature her 
secrets, you conquer her, she makes you 
wealthy and prosperous, you look upon 
her as your slave, and sometimes fail to 
recognize her sacredness. In the East 
Nature is our eternal sanctuary, the soul 
is our everlasting temple, and the sacred- 
ness of God’s creation is only next to the 
sacredness of God himself. In the West 
you love equality, you respect man, you 
seek justice. In the East love is the ful- 
fillment of the law, we have hero wor- 
ship, we behold God in humanity. In 
the West you establish the moral law, 
you insist upon propriety of conduct, you 
are governed by public opinion. In the 
East we aspire, perhaps vainly aspire, 
after absolute self-conquest, and the holi- 
ness which makes God its model. In 
the West you work incessantly, and your 
work is your worship. In the East we 
meditate and worship for long hours, 
and our worship is our work. Perhaps 
one day ... the Western and Eastern 
men will combine to support each other’s 
strength and supply each other’s de- 
ficiencies. .And then that blessed syn- 
thesis of human nature shall be estab- 
lished which all prophets have foretold, 
and all the devout souls have sighed for.” 

in such words were the genius of the 
east and the spirit of the west epitomized 
at the parliament of religions in 1893. 
The summary no doubt has the merits 
and defects of such generalities. Cer- 
tainly it does not apply with strict ac- 
curacy to Europe and America; prob- 
ably it is no more just as a finished pic- 
ture of Asia. The somnolent Buddha 
typifies the Orient no more exactly 
than does the roaring machine shop our 
Anglo-Saxon life. | Complexity builds 


itself upon complexity to make up any]. 


culization, and no national or racial 
structure can be represented by a single 
sketch or an isolated word. In the light 
of this one recoils from sweeping char- 
acterizations of mighty subjects. An 
epitome of even approximate fidelity is 
a product of creative art. Within its 
sphere it is admirable and useful, but to 
drag it into the arena of logic and argu- 


ment is as questionable as to summon 
legend and hearsay to the stand in the 
cause of history. 


& 
Our Century's Task. 


Yet a passage of such nature as the 
above may serve asa text. Insofar as it 
establishes a contrast its faithfulness to 
modern world conditions cannot be chal- 
lenged. East and west follow diverse 
ideals, and their paths of pursuit are 
worn ages deep on the surface of the 
earth, on the institutions of mankind, 
and in the minds of races. To object 
that men are men the world around does 
not level the differences. If other evi- 
dence were lacking the mighty attracting 
and repelling forces of these great units 
of society would prove their contrariety. 

This very recognition of a contrast 
far more deep-lying than any mere pre- 
judice is the first measure in the accom- 
plishment of the twentieth century’s 
most stupendous task. Another move is 
the realization that no matter how irre- 
concilable may seem the differences or 
how cataclysmic the impending conjunc- 
tion of unlike forces a meeting is bound 
to occur. It is a step in any mathematical 
process to discover the conditions and 
terms. And as Farragut found when he 
braved the torpedoes of Mobile Bay it is 
an advance in any project to ascertain 
what and how formidable are one’s foes. 


a 
Necessary Data. 


So our century goes to its task with 
these data at least: East and west are un- 
like. West and east must meet. Were 
this all the world might well tremble, for 
the stern fact and the unavoidable im- 
perative make slight advances to hope. 
The joining of mighty forces instinctive- 
ly bodes conflict. Warfare is imminent, 
if we believe our fears and even our in- 
tuitions. Yet history does not point to 
it as an inevitable issue. Hellenic and 
Semitic life once mingled in Asia Minor 
without confusion. All nature testifies 
to attraction between unlikes rather than 
between likes. It may be after all that 
the meeting of east and west is to be a 
meeting of peace and not of carnage. 
Certain lessons which some of the world 
has learned seem to encourage this hope. 


& 
Things that Imperil Brotherhood. 


In the first place, observers of inter- 
national matters know that among the 
dangers to be avoided is race friction. 
This does not mean that there is to be no 
contact between unlike peoples. It does 
mean, however; that it behooves world 


leaders to see that such contact does not 
proceed beyond a point of expediency 
and wisdom. Popularize immigration, 
for instance, if it can be done with ad- 
vantage to the ultimate purpose of inter- 
race understanding and agreement and 
without endangering the political or eco- 
nomic experiments in which nations have 
sunk centuries of effort and devotion. 
But if contact approach such a point that 
religious conceptions strike fire or eco- 
nomic divergencies strain unduly the 
brotherly bonds, then let there be a pause. 
Persons do not become friends by being 
forced into an atmosphere of conflict and 
jealousy. The white man wants the yel- 
low for his brother, but on condition not 
only that the Asiatic is ready, but that he 
himself is prepared. The ideal of broth- 
erhood is no less glowing because it can- 
not be reached at a bound. A nation 
committed to sharing its best may be 
compelled to show its earnestness by 
adding good judgment and patience to 
its enthusiasm. Like the Indian lads 
whose mothers required them to succeed 
in guiding their arrows to a certain 
mark each day before receiving their 
morning meal the altruistic people may 
be forced to wait long for the reward of 
its arriving. Nothing would so imperil 
the plans for brotherhood as the whole- 
sale impinging of one race upon another 
without regard for age-long inheritances 
of religion, custom, thought and_ lan- 
guage. 


3s 
Difficulties Not Relieved by Use of 


Force. 


Another lesson, in process of learn- 
ing if not learned, is the increasing futil- 
ity of force in promoting justice and 
fraternity. Instances might be cited 
without number in which resort to arms 
was the one means of securing rights. 
No doubt such cases will continue to 
occur. But when race problems are be- 
ing met and weighed as is being done 
today, when the best of the world’s 
thought is at the call of justice and 


brotherhood, the use of force is far less 
likely than formerly to compass desired 
results. Force may shift and re-adjust. 
It may re-align parties and re-distribute 
benefits. But this is not the end sought. 
Fairness to all is not achieved by such 
methods. In the absence of pronounced 
tyrany and in view of the disinterested 
effort being expended toward a right- 
eous solution it is doubtful whether one 
race difficulty in ten would be relieved 
by the use of weapons, sufficient as the 
provocation might seem. 
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Race Selfishness. 


The third lesson is one which human- 
ity learns only to unlearn and learn 
again. It is the fatal influence of race 
selfishness. _ Commodore Peary stated 
recently that he had made his polar trip 
without the aid of a white companion 
in order that there might be no division 
of the glory. His attitude drew from a 
periodical the remark that in men of 
primitive courage and daring one must 
expect also less lovely primitive qualities. 
Would that the aboriginal vices were as 
rare as the comment suggests! How 
continually the daily prints obtrude the 
love of self in its ugliest forms above the 
surface of society's ominously smooth 
sea! Regnant, condoned, even assert- 
ing its own virtue, it dominates with sad 
persistence the lives of men. Yet indi- 
viduals perceive and fight it, and there 
is room for races to take a lesson from 
the experience of their members. Races 
no more than persons are justified in as- 
suming position and privilege without 
respect for the rights of others. Selfish- 
ness has no part in brotherhood, and 
brotherhood is the only hope for a peace- 
ful meeting’ of east and west. In fact 
races may well be generous if only in 
order to save themselves. The fatal re- 
sort to arms can be avoided only by the 
spirit of good will. Moreover this alone 
can content men with a distant consum- 
mation, strengthen them to shun the 
temptations and errors which entail irri- 
tating race contact, calm them to rise 
above the hatred and impatience which 
drive humanity to lead and steel. 

as 


The Terms of Success. 


The terms of the century’s supreme 
problems are clear. Certain principles 
which reason and experience recommend 
in, approaching it have been grasped. By 
these two steps at least we are happier 
than the Latins who in the early Chris- 
tian era bent beneath the barbarian de- 
luge and the simple Alaskan red men 
who a century ago resisted with bootless 
violence the Russian encroachment. If 
it be true as is sometimes predicted that 
the east is to march upon the west even 
as the west upon the east, that race 
movements of irresistible force and mo- 
mentum are beginning, then the agencies 
which guide international destiny are in 
some measure forearmed. Statesmen 
are provided with a knowledge of geo- 
graphical fact, economic axioms and 
scientific expedients which for the dark 
ages existed no nearer than the realms of 
myth. 
curate observations of racial activity and 
to foretell the reaction likely to attend a 
given disturbance of equilibrium. Reli- 
gious leaders are confident of the prin- 


Scholars are able to muster ac- | 


ciples which are to obtain in the ultimate 
society and stand eager to urge their 
gradual adoption as instruments and 
accompaniments of the changing order. 
If ever an age were pledged to a vision 
it is ours. There is no room for prej- 
udice or sordidness in the task that con- 
fronts us. Leaders are needed who 
shall plot their course by the wisdom of 
the years and the teachings of the Christ. 
Broad, strong, Christian statesmanship 
in the service of black and yellow and 
white—this is the great factor upon the 
ascendency of which success hinges. 
Without it our knowledge and principles 
and present laurels can avail little. With 
it our dearest dreams of amity and 


fraternity may be realized. 
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FRANK S. 


Notes From the Field 


The Ideal Civilization. 
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And let us hope not merely to obviate 
disaster. It will be much, it is true, to 
have achieved the union of east and 
west without calamity. But, this accom- 
plished, it seems reasonable to expect a 
civilization superior to either component. 
Certain analogies are on the side of 
such a hope, and if the processes of re- 
adjustment are wisely directed there 
should be a conservation of excellencies 
and an elimination of vices. In such a 


faith it is fitting that the nations join 
hands—alert for the perils which 
threaten but confident in the forces which 
battle on their side. 
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SCUDDER 


Sumple Trees shown in the camps, as a result of which 5522 trees were ordered. 


A Campaign for Better Homes. 


It would be hard to describe the feel- 
ing of black despair which came over 
the writer when he first observed the 
manner of life of the Japanese in the 
plantation camps. With a considerable 
knowledge of life in Japan he had never 
witnessed among even the lowest classes 
anything to compare with the utter aban- 
don of every pretense to decency such as 
prevailed in these camps. 


of humanity ever have a chance to as- 
sert themselves! “AIl hope abandon, ye 
who enter here!” seemed to be the wire- 
less message pulsating in alll the air 
waves as one approached the gruesome 
place. Said one of our evangelists, “Two 


In such sur-, 
State | 
roundings how could the better instincts 


years ago, when I came, there came to 
this camp also a young man recently 
arrived from Japan. He opened his eyes 
in astonishment, Saying, ‘I never dreamed 
that Japanese could come to this! and 
yet,’ continued the evangelist, “today 
that young man is wallowing in the mire 
as hopelessly as any of them, and that 
,will be the history of every young man 
that comes, unless we can get a hold of 
,him before he gets dragged down.” 


& 
Perplexing. 


It seemed that the only Christian work 
adapted to the needs of these people was 
‘one that should begin by attempting to 
‘improve their environment. But how? 
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THESERTEND: 


Better houses had been built for them 
only to be despoiled. Garbage barrels 
had been provided and a wagon sent 
around weekly to carry off the refuse, 
but the barrels were smashed into kind- 
lings and the carnival of dirt continued. 
Fences had been put up only to meet 


What use could 
there be in trying to help the people to 


with the same fate. 


be decent when generous treatment made 


From 


campaign. Mr. Ralph W. Hosmer, sup- 
|erintendent of forestry, kindly agreed to 
raise 2000 trees for free distribution in 
the camps. THE Tomo—a Japanese mag- 
azine published by the Hawaiian Board— 
to add zest to the competition, offered 
four prizes for the best results in tree 
culture which could be attained in one 


Mr. B. D. Baldwin, of Makaweli, 
offered $25 in prizes for his plantation. 


year. 


nothing to this in one year.—Lihue First Prize, to Mr. I. 


therefore, and on it arranged and re- 
arranged our sample trees by lantern 
light until curiosity got the better of two 
men who came to see what all this was 
about. It was not long before every 
man, woman and child gathered around 
us, listened to Christian addresses, and 


left us afterward orders for about 500 
trees. In no other camp in all the islands 


were trees more eagerly received than in 


Aoki. 


no more impression than water on a The great obstacle to success was the this one. 


duck’s back? 
& 


Getting on the Inside Track. 


Was there any way in which the peo- 


ple of the camps might be enlisted in. 
That | 


an attempt at self improvement? 
was our study. 


In the year 1908 pretty pictures, cards 
and calendars were obtained by the cart- 
load from many friends, and were given 
out at the time of an evangelistic tour of 
the camps. Colored cardboard for mount- 
ing them was supplied at cost and an 


endeavor made to create interest in house. 


decoration. 
In 1909 we planned a tree planting 


‘lack of fences, leaving the tender trees’ 
to the mercy of children and of animals. 
For Lihue and vicinity this obstacle was’ 
removed by the generosity of Mrs. Hans 
Isenberg, who provided fenceposts and 
wire free to all who entered the contest. 
This kindly encouragement enabled the 
people of Lihue, on the whole, to produce 
results far in excess of those obtained 


in other parts of the islands. | 
ro | 

Breaking Through the Tabu. | 
We entered one camp where the people 
were zealous Buddhists and not a soul 


/would come to our meeting. We were 
tabooed! We set our table out of doors 


| 


& 
The Contest. 

Arbor Day, 1909, was set as the day 
for delivering and planting the trees. 
Some were planted about the houses, 
some along the roadside or for wind- 
breaks. Some were set in tubs. 

Mr. G. Morita, of Lihue, a man who 
has but one arm, and around whose 
house there is no space for planting trees, 
raised a fine row of fifteen pepper trees 
along the roadside in front of other 


houses, carrying water some distance in 
buckets and specially tending the back- 
ward ones so that all should grow alike. 
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House of Mr. G. Morita, who, having but one arm, has nevertheless made his home a 
model of neatness. The picture of his miniature garden appears on front cover. 


Makaweli First Prize to Mr. T. Nakazaki. 
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Mr. K. Kamezawa, of Hanamaulu, received eight trees, six of which all attained a 


height of over 


12 feet 6 inches. 


Rev. M. Tsuji (center of group), of 
Lihue, who is commended for his en- 
thusiastic endeavors in arboriculture, 


Awarding Pnizes. 


The awarding of prizes was a delicate 
task. Some contestants had excelled in 
securing artistic effects, some in produc- 
ing the finest trees and some in attaining 
remarkable results in spite of serious 
handicaps. The consequence was that in- 
stead of giving five prizes as at first pro- 
mised, the judges had to award eight 
second prizes as the only possible way 
out of their dilemma. The writer was so 
perplexed that his dreams were disturbed 
by visions of trees and prizes and judges, 
and he chose as the subject of his prize 
awarding address the words, “I see men 
as trees walking.”<-. 

The saplings, when set out on Arbor 
Day, 1909, averaged about 8 inches in 
height. At the close of the contest Dec. 
31, 1910, they ranged from 6 to 15 feet. 


Measurements. 


The varieties of trees attaining the 
greatest size were the following, and the 
measurements of a few are noted. 


Height. Circumf’ce. 
IIE MGA eo etaceneetetetne 20 ft. 8 in. 15 sin: 
Poinciana Regia 12 ft. 8in. 16Yin. 
Poinciana Regia LOMft-: lain. 174in. 
Eucalyptus Robusta. 15 ft. 2in. 65gin. 
Eucalyptus Robusta. 13 ft. 3in. 111in. 
Pepper Tree... 5... .000 clot. 6 in, 143£in. 
OPV WO Oar etcteasrers Manel, 3's 14 ft. Lin. 614 in. 
TROMWOGG" 252.05 sens P2 fey Siig. bans 
Gravillea (Silk Oak) 11ft. 7in. 8 ink 
a 


Accompanying Results. 


In one camp the low theatrical per- 
formances that used to be enacted in 
front of the houses had to “move on,” for 
the tree planting had encroached upon 
their open space. The better people of 
the camp tell this with a delightful little 
twinkle in their eyes. 

The spirit of neighborliness has been 
greatly increased through the mutual in- 
terest shown in one another’s trees. 

Some persons whose ground area was 
too small took turns with others, a month 
at a time,.in caring for trees planted in 


Oahu 


First Prize, 


won by Mr. T. Kagawa, 
Ewa Mill. 
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open spaces in the camp for the sake of 
improving its general appearance 

Along with thé trees came added ins 
terest in flowers and fences and hedges. 
In some camps the improvement has 
amounted to a transformation. 

Without any attempt to continue this 
campaign for a second year, the Japan- 
ese have since ordered, on their own 
initiative 1700 trees, and our mnisters 
and evangelists are working with added 
prestige, being looked to as the chief 
promoters and the ones who order the 
trees. 

This year Mr. J. Edgar Higgins, horti- 
culturist of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, has kindly furnished us with a 
few hundred ornamental fruit trees for 
free distribution in the camps. 

And not the least of the happy results 
is the fact that some white people are 
beginning to have faith that the Japan- 
ese laborers will try to improve them- 
selves if a friendly interest is shown in 


their welfare. ESS: 
& 


Remember in Advance. 


We desire to furnish plantation labor- 
ers with fruit seed so they can have fruit 
in their own dooryards. 

If you have fine mangoes, or alligator 
pears, don’t throw away the seeds; keep 
them and let us have them to distribute. 

Any fine strawberry guavas? or any 
suggestions as to other fruits that can 
be easily raised? 

Our ears are open to suggestions as to 
ways in which hardworking people, with- 
out much restful leisure, may be led to 
improve their home surroundings—to 
make the camps more delectable places to 
live in. 

Any suggestions as to flowers or de- 
corative plants? The Friend will be glad 
to receive SEEDTHOUGHTS. 

ed 


ABSENT. 


Rev. W. B. Oleson, Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Hawaiian Board, will be 
in charge of the Hawaiian exhibit at 
“The World in Boston,” and will be ab- 
sent from Honolulu four months leaving 
this city by S. S. Honolulan on Mar. 1o 

His address will be care of Rev. C. B. 
Rice, D. D., 610 Congregational Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 

During his absence his office duties 
will be attended to by Rev. J. P. Erd- 
man. 


“Thy Man-Servant 

and thy Maid=Servant”’ 
ARE THEY JAPANESE? 
GIVE THEM THE TOMO 


50¢. a year. 


Cirst Prize for Island of Hawaii.—Mr. J. Muraoka standing beside his prize tree. 
Height, 20 ft. S in. 
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New Life in Our Bible School. 


The new year is starting off most aus- 
piciously in our Bible School. The good 
news that Mr. W. A. Bowen, who for 
some years past has been superintendent 
- of the Portuguese Sunday School, had 
consented to take the superintendency of 
Central Union Bible School this year 
seemed to inspire new courage and in- 
terest among both teachers and scholars. 
A number of new teachers were added 
greatly strengthening the teaching force, 

Forty-two teachers are now in charge 
of the classes in the four different de- 
partments of the school—6 in the Sun- 
beam Class (kindergarten), 10 in the 
Primary Department, 10 in the Junior 
Department, 16 in the Senior Depart- 
ment. These with the ten officers and 
six substitute teachers makes the execu- 
tive force of 58. Not for some years has 
the school had such a uniformly able 
corps of officers and teachers. The 
school was especially fortunate in secur- 
ing Miss Ermine Cross, director of the 
Henry and Dorothy Castle Kindergarten, 
to take charge of the “Sunbeam Class,” 
the Kindergarten Department of the 
school. Under her charming leadership 
‘this class will soon be built up again to 
its former size. 

The new year also saw some changes 
in the graded course of study. We now 
use the new Bible Study Union Lessons 
exclusively, In each of the following 
courses, which are all that are yet ready, 
we have a number of classes: 


Primary Department—First year, 
“God’s Loyal Children”; second year, 
“Jesus’ Way of Love and Service.’ 

Junior Department—First year, “Early 
Heroes and Heroines;” second year, 
“Kings and Prophets.” 

Intermediate Department—First year, 
“Heroes of the Faith;” second year, 
“Christian Life and Conduct.” 

Senior Department—First year, “Pre- 
parations for Christianity.” 

A special course added this year is a 
“Training or Normal Course,” under the 
direction of Miss Kate Zimmerman, in 
which a group of young ladies are be- 
ing prepared to take positions as regu- 
lar teachers later on. 

With the splendid organization which 
the school now has we look forward 
to the best year’s work the Bible school 
has yet had, and being the second year 
in the use of the graded lessons we 
shall certainly be able to do a higher 
grade of work. 


& 
A New Scheme in Christian Endeavor. 


Instead of appointing individual lead- 
ers to lead the regular Sunday evening 
meetings, the prayer meeting committee 
is trying for a period of six months the 
plan of putting the meetings in charge of 
the different committees. This is proving 
a splendid scheme. It brings into prom- 
inence the committee organization and 
divides the responsibility of leadership 
more evenly. Usually the entire com- 
mittee sits at the table and each member 
takes some definite part in leading the 
meetings, according to a plan for the 
meeting previously agreed upon in a 
meeting of the committee. It is especi- 
ally helpful in bringing out the new and 
younger members, as every member in 
the society is placed in some committee, 
An unusually interesting program of to- 
pics has been arranged. Three series run 
through the six months and may be con- 
tinued through the year. 

1. “Visits to some of the less known 
Mission Fields” (once a month) includ- 
ing ‘such places as the Philippines, Bur- 
ma, Ceylon, Persia, Egypt, and South 
America (once a month). 

2. “Lessons from the Lives of Great 
Men’’—as outlined by the United So- 
ciety (once a month). 

3. “The Teachings of Jesus’”—on such 
topics as The Father, Prayer, The Will 
of God, Temptation, Sin, and Forgive- 
ness, following Robert Spear’s outline on 
“The Principles of Jesus’ (once 
month). 

The extra meetings are devoted to spe- 
cial topics relating to Christian Endea- 
vor, Temperance, Easter, etc. 


a 


Carrying the several series through the 
year undoubtedly adds interest to the 
meetings and certainly makes them more 
profitable to all who attend. 


& 
Up-to-Date Discussions. 


On alternate Thursday evenings the 
Civic and Social Study Sections of the 
Men’s League have for some weeks been 
holding meetings in the Parish House for 
the discussion of questions of vital im- 
portance to this city and territory. 

The Civic Section under the able lead- 
ership of Judge Wm. L. Whitney, has 
considered such topics as “A Direct Pri- 
mary Law,’ “A School Policy for Ha- 
waii,” and “Commission Government for 
Honolulu.” 

Already bills have been introduced in 
the Legislature now in session bearing 
on each of these matters and embodying 
the ideas set forth by the papers read 
at these last meetings. 

The Social Study Section is pursuing 
the course of study on the general sub- 
ject of Immigration as outlined by Dr. 
Victor S. Clark, the head of the Terri- 
torial Bureau of Immigration. Papers 
have been read on the following topics: 

1. European Emigration. 

2. Asiatic Emigration. 

3. Contract Labor in Australia and 
New Zealand and Padrone System in 
the Os: 

4. Restricted Immigration with ref- 
erence to Country of Origin, and 

5. Restricted Immigration with ref- 
ence to Country of Destination. 

It will be readily seen that these papers 
would at the present time be of especial 
interest and at each meeting interesting 
discussions have followed the reading of 
the papers. 

The real purpose of the course is to 
lead to a better understanding of the 
local immigration problem here in Ha-- 
waii. A number of meetings will no 
doubt be devoted to this latter subject. 


ee ee ee 
RESPONSIBLE 


For those Japanese Servants? 


More than we think, perhaps. Let them 
read a Christian paper in their own 


tongue. Itis THE TOMO. 50c. a year 
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PAUL SUPER 


Why the Y. M. C. A. has Succeeded: 


The wonderful growth of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association the world 
over calls for some explanation. Great 
structures are founded on strong founda- 
tions. What are the foundation stones 
on which this organiation, with its hun- 
dreds of thousands of members and mil- 
lions of dollars worth of property, is 
founded? Out of the experience of 
sixty-six years of constantly growing 


course necessary, but it is not the work 
of the Young Men’s. Christian Associa- 
tion. The name of the-organization has 
defined and limited its work, and it has 
proved its worth by sticking to its last. 


2. The Evangelical Basis. The vot- 
ing and holding of office is limited to 
members of evangelical churches. The 
Association has been offered thousands 
of dollars if it would change this basis; 


members would never for a moment con- 
sent to such a change. Why? First. 
because of loyalty to Him who gives us 
the third word of our name; second; be- 
cause years of experience have proved 
this right, and business wisdom dictates 
its continuance. 


3. Equipment. Where the Associa- 
tion has been well equipped, it has had a 
chance to demonstrate its usefulness, and 
commend itself to members and support- 
ers. You cannot prove that a railroad 
would be a success by running a don- 
key line. A railroad, and an association 
requires equipment commensurate with 
the work expected of it. ‘Begin at the 
bottom and work up” is a good business 


it has been offered the support of in- 


maxim, but a Young Men’s Christian As- 


Laying of the Corner Stone by 


work, what things have come to be re- 
garded as fundamental? What features 
would we regard as essential if we were 
establishing an association in a new 
town? 

Obviously, it has taken hold of them be- 
cause it fills a real need in modern life, 
ministers to young men at times when 
they most need the service the Associa- 
tion renders, from finding a job to help 
in fighting temptation. But beyond this 
all-aroundness of its ministry, what prin- 
ciples are basic? 

1. For Men. It confines its work to 
men, and to boys, the men of tomorrow. 
Work for women, and mixed work is of 


Clarence H. Cooke, Jr. 


fluential men if it would “broaden” its 
foundation. But in loyalty to its Lord, 
loyalty to the Church, loyalty to its re- 
ligious aim, and loyalty to its best ex- 
perience it has steadfastly refused to 
change its basis. Men who ask us to 
change fail to see that the feature they 
would abolish is the very life of our 
institution and reason for our success. 
We do not desire to change, but if we 
did, I dare say more than half of our 
strongest supporters, numbering such 
men as Alfred E. Marling, George Per- 
kins, Cyrus McCormick, John Wana- 
maker, would drop from our ranks. I 
know that many of our strongest local 


sociation should begin at the top and 
stay there. 


4. Trained Leadership..Our success- 
ful leaders are not pulled out of some 
other calling and pushed into the office 
of secretary or Physical director. These 
professions require training just as law, 
medicine, engineering, require it. An 
untrained secretary and an untrained 
physician work equal havoc. 

5. The Conception of Leadership. 
The employed officers are not employed 
to do the work of the association; 
they are employed to direct it. Men 
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The Spring Meeting. 


This month of March is the time for 
the beginning of the Spring meetings of 
the County Sunday-school Associations. 
Maui County will hold its meeting in 
the Kahului Union Church from March 
14-17, in connection with the meeting of 
the ministers’ association and the C. E. 
societies. This is the first time Kahului 
has invited the association to meet in 
that sea-port town, and plans are being 
made to entertain a larger number of 
delegates than usual. There will be a 
concert in connection with the conven- 
tion; but no Hoike has been arranged 
for, owing to the fact that the conven- 
tion will not be in session on a Sunday. 
The steamer schedules are such that it 
is inconvenient to have the meetings at 
any other time in the week than that al- 
ready arranged, from Tuesday evening 
to Friday night. 

The Hawaii meetings will be held at 
Kalapana, Puna, beginning March 22nd. 
As is customary, the Sunday-school as- 
sociation and the C. E. societies will hold 
their meetings at the same time as the 
gathering of ministers. 


& 
Organized Sunday-school Work in 


in Hawaii Nei. 

It is apparent to any casual observer 
that the Sunday-school work in these 
islands is, generally speaking, on a solid 
basis, but that there is a need of more 
co-operation among the various schools 
and a better organization in the Terri- 
tory as a whole. The six departments 
which are supposed to be at work are 
not as active as they should be. There is 
need for a revived interest on the part of 
of Sunday-school leaders in behalf of 
organized work. I would not make a 
plea for the installation of a large num- 
ber of officers to care for the six depart- 
ments on the different islands. To di- 
vide the counties into districts and place 
a department leader over each district 
would simply mean that there would be 
too much machinery and too much 
energy spent in oiling it and not enough 
in gaining results. It does seem, how- 
ever, that there should be a simple or- 
ganization for each department, so that 
there shall be something done in behalf 
of missions, temperance, teacher-train- 
ing, the home department, the primary 
department and the adult Bible classes. 


Owing to the peculiar conditions obtain- 
ing in these islands, it is perhaps too 
early yet for us to work up the adult 
Bible class department, but surely there 
is a great opportunity for the develop- 
ment of the temperance, missionary, pri- 
mary, home and teacher-training depart- 
ments. The time for us to work up 
these departments is now, for the annual 
meeting of the Hawaiian Sunday-school 
Association will be held from May 27th- 
June 5th in the Kaumakapili Church, Ho- 
nolulu, and some definite plans for ac- 
tion should be ready at that time in or- 
der that some definite results may accrue 
from the deliberations. The Interna- 
tional and un-denominational, and the 
work of the Hawaiian Sunday-school 
Association should broaden out and in- 
clude the Sunday-school work of all the 
evangelical denominations and churches 
in Hawaii nei, in order to fulfill its larg- 
est usefulness. We hope that steps will 
be taken at the coming meeting of the 
Association next May to widen the scope 
of the organization and to place at the 
head of the various departments leaders 
that are both willing and able to pro- 
mote the organized work of the Sunday- 
schools, so that our schools will make 
real progress this year. The field has 
almost unlimited possibilities. | May 
workers be found who will take up the 
work carefully and advance the best in- 
terests of our Sunday-schools! 


& 
The Men and Religion Forward 


Movement. 


Mention has already been made in 
these columns of this movement, but it 
is well to present the subject again; that 
we may bear it in mind and in our pray- 
ers. There are six objects of the move- 
ment—(1) to stimulate specialized work 
for men and boys in every church. (2) 
to win thousands of unconverted men 
and boys to Christ and the church. (3) 
to double the enrollment in Bible study 
classes. (4) to reveal programs of 
Christian service that will command the 
lives of the most efficient men. (5) to 
continue the emphasis upon the great 
missionary appeal at home and in the 
non-Christian world. (6) to exalt the 
spiritual power of the public worship of 
God. 

The plan has four divisions—(1) 
Period of preparation, (a) by literature. 
press notices and public presentation be- 
gin at once to reach every church and 
men’s organization with a program of 
enlarged effort for men and boys, (b) by 
observing Sunday, September 17, 191] 
as a special rally day in recognition of 
this eventful time. (2) Period of edu- 
cation. By books, magazines and news- 


paper articles, make the Christian reli- 
gion a vital current topic during 1911- 
1912. (3) Period of visitation Septem- 
ber 1911 to May 1912. 90 cities with 
central eight-day campaigns. 1350 cities 
and towns, auxiliary four and five day 
campaigns. Three or more teams of ex- 
perts in methods of Bible study, evan- 
gelism, boys’ work, social service and 
missionary enterprises. (4) Period of 
conservation. “Conservation Day’— 
Sunday, April 28, 1912. This day to 
be largely advertised throughout the 
campaign in all of the churches, brother- 
hoods, Sunday-schools and Y. M. C. A.’s, 
of adopting five-year programs of ag- 
gressive Christian effort by and for men 
and boys. 
at 


Utilizing Waste Material. 


A new department has recently been 
organized by the International Sunday 
School Association, and given the above 
title. Its purpose may be summarized 
thus, “Gathering from those who have 
excess ; supplying those who have need.” 

By “waste material” is meant the Sun- 
day-school supplies which have been 
used in the schools of the home land and 
which would still be very serviceable if 
they could be placed in the hands of 
those who are working on the foreign 
field. There is a demand by the mission- 
aries for many things which are usually 
thrown away or destroyed after they 
have told the Bible story once. 

The demand is greatest for the lesson 
picture cards and the large quarterly 
picture roll. When these things reach 
the mission station they are never thrown 
away, for they are used in various ways. 
Scrap books with pictures cut from ma- 
gazines or papers would bring much joy 
to the children in mission stations, as 
well as to many sick children in hospitals. 

The plan is very simple. —§ Appoint 
some one in each school to gather this 
material and arrange for its being sent 
to some missionary. This may be done 
by writing to the Rev. S. D. Price, 805 
Hartford Building, Chicago, Ill. He 
will furnish the names of missionaries to 
whom this material may be sent. The 
idea is an excellent one. It costs a little 
time, some postage and loving service, 
but its results are worth while, for it 
brings cheer to many in need and is a 
great help in the spreading of the story 
of the Gospel. 


Not a Light Drink. 


The story is told of an Easterner, rid- 
ing on a mail-stage in northern Colorado, 
being entertained by a dialogue between 
the driver and one of the passengers, an 
elderly man; evidently a native of the 
region. 
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Pacific Photo 
Gallery 


Where the GOOD 
Photos come from 


17 HOTEL ST. 


WING TAI 


6 (0 O M EaeNey 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, PAINTERS 
AND PAPER HANGERS. 


Furniture and Wall Paper. 
Furniture made to order and repaired. 
No. 1216 NUUANU ST., near Beretania 

Manager, L. Y. Shoeng. 
HONOLUUU, T. H. 


Tel. Main 1109. C. H Bellina, Mgr 


CLUB STABLES 


FORT ST., ABOVE HOTEL. 
RIGS OF ALL KINDS, 
GOOD HORSES, 
CAREFUL DRIVERS. 


Dr. T. Mitamura Sr. 
Dr. T. Mitamura Jr. 


Office: 1412 NUUANU STREET, 
Corner Vineyard. 
Telephone 1540. 


Office Hours: 9 to 12 a. m.; 7 to 8 p. m.; 
Sunday by appointment. 


Residence: 
Office. 


50 N, Vineyard Street, near 
Telephone 2613. P. O. Box 842. 


\WV_ W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 
MERCHANT TAILORS. 
P. O. Box 986. Telephone 2525 


62 King Street. 
CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


“T understand you’re temperance,” be- 
gan the driver. 

“Yes, T’m_ pretty strong against 
liquor,” returned the other. ‘I’ve been 
set against it now for thirty-five years.” 

“Scared it will ruin your health?” 

“Yes, but that isn’t the main thing.” 

“Perhaps it does not agree with you?” 
ventured the driver. 

“Well, it really doesn’t agree with any- 
body. | But that) ism ateeither. -- ihe 
thing that sets me against it is a horrible 
idea.” 

“A horrible idea! What is it?” 

“Well ,thirty-five years ago I was sit- 
ting in a hotel in Denver with a friend 
of mine, and I said to him, “Let’s order a 
bottle of something to drink.’ He said 
to me, ‘No, sir. I’m saving my money 
to buy government land at one dollar 
and a quarter an acre. I’m going to 
buy tomorrow, and you’d better let me 
take the money you would have spent for 
the liquor and buy a couple of acres 
along with mine.’ I said, ‘All right.’ So 
we didn’t drink, and he bought me two 
acres. Well, sir, today those two acres 
are right in the middle of a flourishing 
town, and if I’d taken that drink I’d have 
swallowed a city block, a grocery store, 
an apothecary’s, four lawyers’ offices 
and it’s hard to say what else. That’s 
the idea. Isn’t it horrible?” 


rd 
Men Working for Men. 


(Continued from Page 14.) 


learn by doing, and men get interested 
by doing. Thus when the board of di- 
rectors of an association meets, we have 
a meeting of interested and experienced 
men ,who meet not merely to ratify the 
suggestions of the general secretary, but 
to make their own decisions. This gives 
us the well considered and trained ad- 
vice of the best business men in the city. 
This conception of our function as lead- 
ers, not doers, is fundamental. We aim, 
not to do it, but to get it done. 

6. Interdenominational Work. This 
feature of the Association gives it the 
support of many, instead of one church. 
Further, it disarms prejudice in our re- 
ligious work, as men know it is no sec- 
tarian spirit that actuates us. Men look 
upon our religious work as advocating a 
life, not a doctrine, and while the same 
thing is true of the churches in their 
work, men do not always so consider 
their efforts. At least non-church go- 
ing men do not. 

Now if you will consider these things 
that we regard as fundamental, grown 
out of over half a century of experience, 
you will see in what respects the Young 
Men’s Christian Association differs from 
other clubs, and why leaders in business, 


Dk. FRANCIS WONG 
LEONG 


1264 Emma Street, 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Office Hours: 9 to 11 a. m.; 1 to 8 p, m,; 


7to8p.m. Sundays, 10 to 12 m. 


Phones: Office 1030, Residence 2191. 


J. A. KR. ViEdg 


& Company 


Jewelers and Watchmakers 
113 Hotel St. Phone 2231 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, Ete. 


55 Queen Street Honolulu. 


L.B. KERR & CO. 


LIMITED. 


ALAKEA STREET, 


The only store in Honolulu where 
you can get anything in Wearing Ap- 
parel for 


MEN, WOMEN or CHILDREN 


Goop Goops and REASONABLE PRICEs. 
Agents for Walkover and Sorosis Shoes. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 


furnishes everything electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 
Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, ete. 
Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 
' Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Phone 2390. 
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Telephone 1657. 


Manufacturing and Repairing. 
Auto Fenders made of Aluminum 


JOHN MATTOS 


SANITARY PLUMBER & SHEET METAL 
WORKER. 


1175 Alakea near Beretania. ...... 
HONOLULU, T, H. 
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HATS 
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28 Hotel Street 
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~ Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft’s Fountain Soda Works 


Sole Agents 
Telephone 2270 


Mrs. F. S. Zeave 


Rooms 67-68 Young Bldg. 


Ladies Ready-to-Wear 
GOWNS also 


Dressmaking 


Phone No. 3008 


work believe in the organization. ‘“‘Prac- 
tical as a load of bricks,” said Mr. Roose- 
velt. “One thanks God for the evan- 
gelical spirit which is throbbing in it,” 
says the Rev. F. B. Meyer. “It seems to 
me that there is no work going on in 
the world that means so much for the 
world at large as this,” is the opinion of 
that keen business man of New York, 
Mr. George W. Perkins. 


“Ua Mau ke Ea o ka Aina i ka Pono.” 


This inscription in Hawaiian, and its 
translation into English, “The life of the 
land is preserved by righteousness,’’ is 
inscribed on the Alakea street and Hotel 
street corner stones of the new Associa- 
tion building. The corner stones were 
laid February first by Judge Dole, first 
president of the Association in 1869, and 
Clarence H. Cooke Jr., grand son of Mr. 
C. M. Cooke whose gift of $50,000.00 
started the building movement. The in- 
scription was the topic of an inspiring 
address by Judge Whitney after the 
stones had been laid. Righteousness, 
built on Jesus Christ. This new build- 
ing and the Association to occupy it in 
October will be a mighty factor in bring- 
ing it about. 


A Remarkable Offer. 


“You might think it strange for a Jew 
tu encourage the building of Young 
Men’s Christian Association institutions, 
but I do not believe there is a better work 
done than by the association.” So spoke 
Mr. Julius Rosenwald, president of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Chicago, to a 
meeting of men on New Years day, and 
followed it up with what Mr. N. W. 
Harris, prominent in Chicago financial 
circles, calls the greatest benefaction to 
the negro race since the emancipation 
proclamation. This offer was the pro- 
mise to give $25,000, toward the erection 
of a Y. M. C. A. building for every city 
that would raise $75,000 more, these 
buildings to be used exclusively for the 
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HOUSE PAINTING, 
PAPER HANGERS 


208 Beretania St. Honolulu, T. H. 
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J. W. KERSHNER 


VULCANIZER 


Automobile Tires a 
Specialty 


1177 Alakea St, HONOLULU, T.H: 
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P. O. Box 504 Market Tel., 1814 


METROPOLITAN 
MEAT MARKET 


RETAIL BUTCHERS 


Retail Market and Office, 50-56 King St. 
Manufacturers Hams, Bacon, Lard, Bo- 
logna, Headcheese, Frankfurters, etc. Family 
and Shipping Trade Supplied. Army Con- 


tractor. Purveyors to Oceanic, Pacific Mail, 
Occidental and Oriental and Canadian 
Steamers. 


TRY CRYSTAL SPRINGS BUTTER. 


negroes of the city. Mr. N. W. Harris 
and Mr. Cyrus McCormick immediately 
followed with $25,000 each for the Chi- 
cago negroes, and now $166,000 had 
been raised for the building in the negro 
section of Chicago, the first city to take 
up the offer. 


This offer is to be used to the limit, | 


Mr. Rosenwald expressing the hope that 
the International Committee could se- 
cure a building a month. Messrs. Cleve- 
land H. Dodge, G. W. Perkins, and Mr. 
Harris have backed the International 
Committee in adding two special men to 
the International force to develop negro 
associations to take advantage of this 


offer, which holds good for five years. 
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ARTISTIC 
PORTRAITURE 


KODAK DEVELOPING 


Photographer 


& PRINTING 


110 Hotel St.. 
near Fort 


Honolulu, T. H. 


. Sdodhima 


DEALER IN JAPANESE DRY AND FANCY 
GOODS AND CURIOS 


American Gents’ Furnishing Goods 
Large Assortment of Hats for Ladies and 
Gentlemen always on hand. 


No. 30 S. KING ST., HONOLULU, T. H. 
Branch Store of the Japanese Bazaar, 
1137 Fort Street 


Phone 2136 P. O. Box 875 


HONOLULU IRON WORKS COMPANY 


Established 1852. 
ENGINEERS, BUILDERS OF SUGAR 
MACHINERY. 

C. Hedemann, Manager. 

Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 


Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Walvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 


Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
Pumps. HONOLULU, T. H. 


KOA FURNITURE 
MADE TO ORDER 


See Samples at 


SUN LEE TAI 
& CO. 


26 KING STREET 


PICTURE FRAMING, 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS AND 
PAINTERS 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Judge Lorrin A. Andrews, died Feb. 
27, 1911, in Hilo, Hawaii. 

He was born at Lahainaluna and 
brought up in Makawao. When his fa- 
ther died he took charge of his father’s 
business and let his brother and sisters 
go to college. For years he had charge 
of a lumber mill on Maui, was tax asses- 
sor for a time, Deputy Sheriff at Wai- 
luku, and Sheriff of Maui. Then he was 
senior captain of police in Honolulu for 
some years, and when he removed to Ha- 
wall, was captain of police in Hilo, and 
then Sheriff of Hawaii. In 1908 he was 
made district magistrate of Hilo, and 
remained so till his death. 

He once said, “The greatest inherit- 
ance one can have is that of being born 
of Christian parents.” With a strong 
physique and strong affections he inher- 
ited strong principles and a strong will 
to stand by the right as he saw the right. 

From a paper of 1905 we clip the fol- 
lowing: “Lorrin A. Andrews has not a 
dishonest hair in his head. He is a man 
of generous impulses, good executive 
ability, intense energy and quick judg- 
ment, and cares little for the opinions of 
others when he believes himself to be in 
the right.” 

He was willing and ready to do a good 
turn for friend or enemy, and his love 
for the Hawaiians secured the respect 
and confidence of all who wished to do 
right. 

He leaves a devoted wife, to whom he 
has been married but a few years, and 
a daughter by a former marriage whom 
he has supported and educated, and 
who is now a junior in the University 
of California. 
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MRS. ALICE THURSTON 
STEVENSON. 


Died, Nov. 4, 1910, Mrs. Alice Thurs- 
ton Stevenson. Friends will remember 
Mrs. Stevenson as the widow of Rev. 
Thomas G. Thurston, who had been the 
pastor of the two churches in Hickory 
and Taylorsville, N. C., for a number 
of years. Some years later she married 
Mr. Stevenson, an elder in Mr. Thurs- 
ton’s church at Taylorsville, who was a 
devoted husband, and greatly attached 
to her children, Lucy and Asa Thurston. 
Mrs. Stevenson’s illness was short. On 
the 24th of October, while out among her 
roses in the front yard she had a stroke 
of paralysis, and though she never spoke 
again, she seemed, during the week she 


Hawaiian Carriage M’f’g Co., Ltd. 


Dealers in 

CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL. 

Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 

Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming 

427 QUEEN ST. - - HONOLULU 

P. O. Box 198; Phone 2447 


Telephone 1470 
1137 FORT ST., opp. Club Stables 
FULL LINE OF JAPANESE GOODS 


‘The 
Va pamese 
Bazaar 


K. ISOSHIMA HONOLULU, T.H. 
P. O. Box 875 


U. 0. YEE HOP & U0. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BUTCHERS. 


Dealers in 


Fresh and Cured Meats, Smoked Tongue, 
Fresh Canned Oysters, Poultry, Game, 
Eggs, Cheese, Butter, Fresh, Smok- 
ed and Salt Fish, Fruits and 
Vegetables, etc. 


Shipping Trade Supplied a Specialty. 
N. KING STREET, HONOLULU, T. H. 


Branch at Oahu Market: Stalls 1, 2, 3, 4, & 5. 


Market Telephone 1851 
Slaughterhouse Telephone 1068 


Cable Address “Takapu,” Honolulu 
Telephone 1675 P. O. Box 968 


-Y. Takakuwea 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 
JAPANESE PROVISIONS AND 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


NUUVANU ST., Near King Street, 
HONOLULU, Tie 
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PURE FRUIT DRINKS AND DISTILLED 
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ARCTIC SODA WATER 
WORKS 


LEITHEAD & WOODWARD, Proprietors. 
Phone 1557. 


P. O, Box 660 Telephone 1417 


HOOK ON 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 
Military Uniforms. 


Civilian Suits. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


159 S. KING STREET, corner Bishop Street 
Branches at Fort Shafter and Schofield 


Barracks. 


CAML ABASHES OR 
HAWAIIAN POI BOWLS 


I have 2,000 of these bowls in stock. The 
Largest Assortment in the Hawaiian Islands. 


Do not buy without looking them over. 


They range from 15c to $150.00 each. My 
prices are from 33 1-3 to 50 per cent lower 
than they can be purchased elsewhere. 


ALSO A LARGE STOCK OF GENUINE 
HAWAIIAN CURIOS. 


Weedon’s Bazaar 


1140 Fort Street. Look for the Sign. 


Amglsst, 
YOKOHAMA 
wiley is ae ol 
BANK, LTD. 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 

CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT ST. 

Y. AKAI, Manager. 


lingered, to know all that transpired, 
which was a great comfort to her friends. 

Mrs. Stevenson took a live interest in 
all the branches of work in the’ Islands, 
the early home of her first husband, and 
all her life she was a very devoted 
Christian. 

& 


The following interesting letter from 
Rev. Lorenzo Lyons to Rev. Artemus 
Bishop was recently given to the Old 
Mission Library by Mother Bishop: 

Waimea, Nov. 2, 1835. 

Dear Bro. Bishop—I must say aloha 
to you, and that is about all. We had a 
pleasant visit from Dr. Judd; he left us 
this morning. There are two tin pails at 
Kawaihae for you from Oahu. Shall for- 
ward when there is an opportunity. We 
heard from Lahaina this morning; all as 
well as usual. Brethren Andrews and 
Clark with their wives and five children, 
while riding in a canoe,, were all at once 
turned into the ocean by the upsetting 
of the canoe. It was a time of distress 
and anxiety, but a kind Providence so 
ordered it that none were lost. Perhaps 
you will get the particulars from some 
other source—I have not time to state 
them. 

If you have reached home in safety 
we will all be grateful. Tell Elizabeth 
how Elizabeth Andrews was hung to 
the neck of a native while he was swim- 
ming and pulling and diving about in or- 
der to save others, and the anxious father 
and mother were crying “Where is Eliza- 
beth? Where is Elizabeth?” And Sereno 
may think of Alva Clark lying in the 
ocean under a capsized canoe holding on 
with his little trembling hands till he 
was, after some time, released. Oh, my 


heart melts; the whole story is very 
affecting. Much love to you all. 
Yours sincerely, 
EA LYONS; 


od 


(We can add a few facts to the above 
narrative, derived in part from other tes- 
timony, but for the rest, only fair infer- 
ence. 

The normal condition of the Auau 
channel, between Maui and Lanai, is 
glassy smooth ; the chosen time for coast- 
wise canoe trips was the night. 

“When the winds and the waves lie 
together, asleep,” and the cool air takes 
away the toil of paddling, the single 
canoe, somewhere between Lahaina and 
Olowalu and heading southward, had its 
ama, or outrigger, on the landward side, 
and the comet in the western sky on 
the other side; for to Halley’s comet, ap- 
pearance of 1835, we must attribute the 
catastrophe which followed. For it is 
known that when the canoe capsized, all 
in the company were stargazing, and the 


P. O. Box 961 


SANG 
CHAN 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 


Suits made to order in the Latest Styles. 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 
oe 


King St. - - -~- McCandless Bldg. 
HONOLULU Saki. 


SPAT SPDR A ARETE 


Telephone 1491. 1477 KING ST. 


J. ABADIE’S 


»> FRENCH 
: LAUNDRY 


Tel. 1731 


FEA 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


P. O. Box 903 


Telephone 1693 


Odo Shoten 


Importer and Dealer in 
JAPANESE PROVISIONS & GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE. 


No. 35 HOTEL ST., HONOLULU, T. H. 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE a Specialty. 


MERCHANT STREET 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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HATS 


LADIES’ and GENTS. 


EF, MORIKUCHI 


14. HOTELST: 


PLR. STRAUCH 


STOCK AND BOND BROKER. 


Largest Dealer in Unlisted Securities in 


the Hawaiian Islands, 


Unlisted Stocks bought, sold and exchanged. | 

Representing: Lincoln Mortgage & Loan 
Co. Oil Stocks; the Fiduciary Co., Mining 
Stocks. 


SUITE 1, WAITY BLDG., 74 S. KING ST., 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
Tel, 1445 


Tel. 2478. Box 951 


Gly eiihiae 
Coren 


Hstd, 1899. 
GOWN 'ER.A.C TO RS 
Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 
Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Hstimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN 
HARDWARE. 


P. O. Box 876 Tel, Main 1375 


MURAKAMI 
SHOTEN 


Importer and Dealer in 
JAPANESE PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, 


Dry and Fancy Goods, 


Crockery, Silks, &c. 


30-34 HOTEL ST., near Nuuanu 


at HAWAIIAN BOARD 
BOOK ROOMS 


Cor. of Alakea & Merchant 
Streets 


a 


comet was the center of attraction. We 
can imagine the two kahuna haoles giv- 
ing, in alternate sentences, a popular lec- 
ture on celestial phenomena, regular and 
occasional—we can imagine a number of 
outstretched arms and one or two pad- 
dles and a great deal of attention, all on 
the unguarded side, until the ama, as if 
wishing to see over the heads of the 
people, gently raised itself out of the 
water, and, in a moment, the canoe was 
on its beam ends, and captain, crew, and 
passengers, too, were launched forth into 
the deep. Probably there was a small 
raised deck amidships; for the benefit of 
the white passengers, but the slight bul- 
wark of baskets and bundles lashed 
around the margin would offer no hind- 
rance to the general exodus. Whether 
the canoe turned turtle, or righted itself 
after the ama had traced the meridian 
for a few moments, deponent sayeth not; 
but after a little unavoidable mixup the 
rescue was speedy and complete, and 
there was no unhappy ending. This frag- 
ment is remembered: one little girl, giv- 
ing her experience of the deep sea bath, 
said “I did drink some coffee,’ which 
indicated her unfamiliarity with the gen- 
uine Kona article.) —R. W. A. 
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REPORT OF “THE 1910 MEMORIAL 
FUND” OF THE HAWAII 
ASSOCIATION. 


“The 1910 Memorial Fund” seems to 
us a fitting name for the $5000 perma- 
nent fund in which I am so deeply inter- 
ested,, even though we are still so far 


Box 840 


HAND MADE 


KOA..F UR NID Ug 


TO ORDER AND IN STOCK. 


Beautiful Finish. 


OAHU 
FURNITURE CO, 


KING ST., opp. Alex. Young Bldg. 


WING ON 
CHONG 


FURNITURE AND PICTURE 
FRAMING 


Bethel St. - - - - - near Hotel St. 
Folding Chairs for Rent. 


Exclusive Designs, 


FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
2 


‘Artistic Designing 
& 
60-61 Alex. Young Bldg., | 
Telephone 3007. ~—Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAIIAN SODA 
WORKS 


Manufacturers of 
ALL FLAVORS OF SODA WATER AND 
HIGHLY CHARGED SIPHON SODAS. 


1425 Emma Street, near Vineyard 
HONOLULU, HAWAII. 
Telephone 2516. 
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ZA 


HANDLING PrANos! 


IS OUR SPECIALTY 


In connection with our 
BAGGAGE AND FURNITURE 
TRANSFER 


PHONE 1916 
NIEPERS EXPRESS 


PORT ST RE ET 
CARL H. NIEPER, Prop. 


P. O. Box 868 
Telephone 2437 


K. J. Iwakami 
K. Iwakami 


lwakami&Co. 


Importers and Dealers in 


DRY AND FANCY GOODS 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Furnishing Goods 
Japanese Silk and Cotton Dress Goods 
Leading Straw Hat Manufacturers 
36-42 Robinson Block, Hotel Street, 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


Main Store: Yokohama. 
Branches: Osaka, San Francisco. 


Telephone 1020 P. O. Box 945 


JMS. C. L. DICKERSON 


The Leading Milliner 


76 BERETANIA AVE., HONOLULU, T. H. 
Telephone 2215. 


Receives New Goods Every Month. 
Imported Trimmed-Hats a Specialty. 
The Ladies of Honolulu are invited to call 
and inspect them. 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 
REXALL 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
d positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


-meeting, 


from the goal for which we are aiming. 
The great meeting last July at Kailua and 
the Memorial Arch suggested the idea, 
and thus named, the fund, I believe, will 
help to perpetuate the memory of the 
and the early missionaries who 
were honored at that time. 


In The Friend of March, 1910, was 
the first printed report of this fund, 
which is to aid the poorer churches on 
Hawaii, making it possible for them to 
support a pastor, and encouraging them 
to do what they can themselves toward it. 


The second report is as follows: 
Previously reported Feb. 3, 1910...$1615.00 


Mrs. Caroline J. Robinson (add’t’l) 100.00 
Misrand Mrs Jobn® Eling sec .oe 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Levi Lyman ....... 10.00 
Miss*Hllen Gy lnyman’s.)05..6.25% 5.00 
Hilo Board’g School, C. E. Soc.... 5.00 
Second Cong. Ch., Cohasset, Mass. Alp lees: 
Kohala King’s Daughters......... 10.00 
Ladies Ben. Soc., Wollaston, Mass. 10.00 
W. B. M., Wollaston, Mass........ 15.00 
Mrs. Sarah D. Lane, Boston (addtl) 25.00 
Mrs. B. M. Allen (additional).... 200.00 
Mrs. R. B. Baker (additional) .... 300.00 
Mrs. W. H. White, Boston, Mass.. 25.00 
Mrs. Theodore Richards ......... 5.00 
Revd pea COWwan, D: i Dme eka cae 5.00 
Mrsidn vi CATH Erton ssa eu a tiasre kis « 100.00 
Rev. and Mrs. A. S. Baker........ 25.00 
Mrs. S. F. Harding, So. Dennis, Mass. 5.00 
PAMEUTVON Clttctetet. ote isisie +. ater thee wareleielane 15.00 
Hackteld dcaCo;, Kailua dona... 0. 20.00 
MirsManuel De 'Cortela ass. 28 in. 5.00! 
MrseerancismAtcana yt. sei. seis «ste 5.00} 
The Woman’s Auxiliary, Hawaii.. 100.00' 
Mr. and Mrs. Westervelt in July for 
ten shares of Ewa in excess of par 140.00 
Accumulated interest ............ 218.15 
Total amount Beb..3, 1911... .2: $3111.00 


In God’s own time I hope to report the 
entire $5000. When that time comes the 
annual interest will be available for the 
work. 


If God moves any one who reads this} 
who has not given to this cause hereto-| 


fore, or any who have already contrib- 
uted, to send an additional donation, 
large or small, it will be promptly and 
gratefully acknowledged, and_ reported 
later. 

May He who still “sits over against 


the treasury” bless all these gifts to the}| 


givers as well as to those who receive! 
RUTHEe. BAKER: 


# 
EVENTS. 


January 26 — Large and _ interesting 


meeting held in Central Union Parish House | 


to consider the great need of increased 
school accommodations. 

27—Japanese man in Manoa hacks his 
former wife to pieces and tries to disem- 
bowel himself. —Reported that the ‘Chinese 


consul has been asked to resign. 


28—About $7,000 worth of opium seized || 


on the S. S. Siberia—Mr. A. J. Wirtz re- 


ports having secured copyrights on his new 


codebook in all the great nations. 


George S. Wells, Manager 


THE 
ROYAL HAWAIIAN 
GARAGE 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


Tel. 1910. 


Automobiles Day and Night Driven by 
Experienced Chauffeurs 


Agents for the Alco, Marmon, and Carter 
Cars. Morgan & Wright Tires, also Dia- 
mond Tires. We carry a full assortment of 
automobile supplies. We have the most up- 
to-date automobile repair shop and expert 
mechanics in town. Special attention given 
to the care of private machines. 


Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


Furniture of all descriptions 


Alexander Young Building ~ 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing 


‘=BARILET= 


A NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


The Best for Table and Medicinal 
Purposes. 


LOVEJOY & 60. 


Sole Agents. 


902-4 NUUANU ST. - 
Phone 2708 


HONOLULU 
Pa OmBoxsGa4 


Jos. S. Martin 


Importing Tailor 
58 Merchant Street 


POGOe SICVeE 
SNA sag 


|| Hig h-Class English Wollens 
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Office and Warehouse - - 126 King St. 


1875 Telephone 1875 
Union-Pacific 
Transfer Co., Ltd. 


BAGGAGE TO AND FROM ALL LINES 
OF TRAVEL 


We Move Furniture, Pianos, etc., from 
house to house and, store same in our Brick 
Warehouse. 


Dealers in Stove Wood, Coal and Kindling, 
delivered to any part of the city. 


PHONE 3009 PHONE 
 Beckley’s Garage 


Geo. C. Beckley, 


Prop. and Mgr, 


Finest Rent Cars in the City 
Packards Oldsmobiles 


RUTOMOBILES FOR HIRE 
Careful driving a specialty 


Cor. Alakea & Hotel Sts. 


Pongee Silks, Fine Laces and similar fab- 
rics are handled in our French Laundry 
Department. 


OUR AIM IS TO PLEASE 
OUR PATRONS 


Family Washing is solicited by us at reason- 


able rates. 


Clothes Cleaned and Pressed. 


DANUTARY oTEAR LAUNDRY 


Kawaiahao Street. Phone 1973 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 


PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


30—Copper box of old corner stone of 
Y. M. C. A. building, laid 1882, opened, to 
be replaced in corner stone of new building. 
31—Honolulu joined San Francisco in re- 


‘| joicing that Panama Fair comes to San 


Francisco, 
Feb. 1.—Corner stone of new Y. M. C. A. 
building laid with regular ceremonies. 


Large auto destroyed by gasoline fire — 
Chief Justice Hartwell resigns to take effect 
March 1.—Kelii, an aged Hawaiian, killed 
by train at Moanalua. 

2—Report of road making on Oahu shows 
excessively high prices. The contract sys- 
tem for road making urged. 

3—Dr. T. Harada, president of Doshisha 
University, Japan, visits the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands. 

7—Chinese Consul Liang Kwo Ying re- 
signs. 

8—Memorial tablet of Father and Moth- 
er Castle placed in the corridor of Pauahi 
Hall, Oahu College. 


12—Dr. Harada preaches in Central 
Union Church; subject, ‘““Unity of the Hu- 
man Race.” 


15—Opening day of legislature. Governor 
Frear sends an excellent and comprehensive 
message. 

1€—Madame Calve closed series of con- 
certs attended by crowded houses: 

18—A “Kirmess” entertainment for the 
benefit of the Palama Settlement. The new 
legislature pays ceremonial visit to ex- 
Queen Liliuokalani. 

20—S. S. Wilhelmina brings many Shrin- 
ers from  California—Pan-Pacific Travel 


Congress held in Honolulu. 


22—Annual Floral Parade. Fine Japanese 
parade of lanterns in the evening. Elks’ 
Carnival. 

23—McKinley statue unveiled in McKin- 
ley High School grounds, Bishop Restarick, 
Judge Dole and Professor Scott taking part, 
Masters Andrew Castle Westervelt and 
Donald Livingstone unveiling the statue. 

24.—British cruiser Kent arrives on the 
way to Chili—Two deaths (Hawaiians) 
from cholera. 

25—Two more deaths from cholera 
Kakaako district. 


in 
oJ 


MARRIAGES, 


Greig-Tinker—In Honolulu Feb. 1, 1911, 
William T. Greig and Miss Gertrude Tinker. 

Bettencourt-Mladnich—In Honolulu Feb. 
4, 1911, Joseph Bettencourt and Miss Rose 
Mladnich. 

Wyllie-Robertson—In Lahaina Feb. 11, 
1911, Joseph Wyllie and Miss Wilhelmina 
Robertson. 

Lowrey-Parsons—In Santa Rosa, Cal., 
Feb. 15, 1911, Frederick Lowrey and Miss 
Leila Parsons. 

Camara-Phillips—In Honolulu, Feb. 9, 
1911, by the Rev. A. V. Soares, Manuel Ca- 
mara and Miss Gussie Phillips. 


& 


DEATHS, 


Feb. 1—At Ewa Plantation, 
Mason. 

6—On 

11—In 

16—In 

20—In 
73 years. 

22—In Honolulu, Mrs. H. Achuck Lapana, 
ged 60 years, a special friend of Queen 
Liliuokalani. 

22.—In Los Angeles, Mrs. A. B. Arleigh of 
Honolulu. 

23—In Honolulu, Charles R. Buckland. 


Mrs. Lydia 


Kauai, Elizabeth G. Cameron. 
Honolulu, Mrs| Frederick Sackwitz. 
Honolulu, Peter Luhan. 
Honolulu, Barney Ordenstein, aged 


Honolulu Monument WorksLtd. 


(Successors to Shaw & Seville) 
New Monument Works 
KING ST., NEAR ALAKHA. 


The junior partner has had 18 years’ ex- 
perience in monument works in the Eastern 
States. 

We do our work by compressed air in one- 
fifth the time it takes by hand, and we give 
the benefit to our customers. 

Our prices are the lowest and we guar- 
antee our work to be the best. 

Call and be convinced. 

SHAW & SEVILLE - - HONOLULU 


Phone 3085. P. O. Box 491 


Hair Dressing and 
Hair Goods 


If you need extra 
Vel vy 1 15e 
Call and let us show you what to 
have and how to use it. 

/ We have 
CURLS, BRAIDS, TRANSFORMATIONS. 
Shampooing, Manicure, Scalp and Skin 

Specialist. 


DORIS E. PARIS 


FORT AND BERETANIA STS., 
Phone 2091. 


HAWAIL & SOUTH SEAS CURIO CO. 


Curios 43 


Souvenir Postals,. 
Shell Necklaces, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Native JIats, 

Bean and Seed 
Leis, Weapons, 
Calabashes, 
Russian Art and 
Peasants’ Indus- 
tries, 


YOUNG BUILDING 
P. O. Box 393 
HONOLULJ, T.H.. 


WING WO TAL & GO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
941 Nuuanu Street, Honolulu, T. H. 


Importers and Dealers in General 
Merchandise 
Mandarin Coats, Embroidered Silks and: 
Grass Linen Goods in all colors. 


Also a Fine Assortment of 


Dress Silks, Embroid’d Doillies, Silk Shawls,, 
and Shirt Waists in ¢ll colors. Also 
Chinese Crockeryware, Vases, Cam- 
phorwcod Trunks, Chinese and 
Japanese Ivory and 
Silver Ware. 
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CROWN 


AND BILHORN REED ORGANS. 


= Our Piano Line 
f# includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 
Hobart M. Cable, 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
Orchestrells. 

We rent Pia- 
ee, nos. We are the 

# sole distributors 
for, \ the). Vietor 
Talking Machine 
p Co. in Hawaii. 
Our instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO. LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


Consolidated Soda 
Water Works Co}; 
LIMITED 
Telephone 2171 
Works - Fort Street 

FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 
Of all Hawaiian Fruits in season 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks 
Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


If it comes from 
MclInerny it is correct. 


If it is correct 
MclInerny has it. 


M. Mclnerny 


LIMITED 


~ Regal Shoes 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
At New York, Boston and Chicago 
Prices 
$3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 and $5.50. 


All are reproductions of New York 
and London’s most expensive custom 
models. 


Regal Shoe Store 
KING and BETHEL STREETS, 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


meee. Akania Co. 


Merchant Tailor 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


SUITS MADE TO ORDER 
Good Work and Fit Guaranteed 
Clothes Cleaned and Repaired 
No. 108389 NUUANU STREET, 
Waikiki side, bet. King and Hotel Sts. 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED. 
HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, ete. 


S.2> 1 ber Ek INSON 
HOUSE, SIGN AND 


Palolo Hills and 
Ocean View Tracts 


SSS DECORATIVE 
Beautiful Suburban Property in «a 
growing district that is highly recom- Ee ee 


mended by all the leading physicians in 
the city. 

We build bungalow homes and our 
prices and terms are reasonable. 


Watmatiliei Iand «Co. 
Limited 
HONOLULU 


K.UYEDA 
Millinery 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 
137 and 189 KING STREET 
NelSu726. 


: Honowuuu, T. H. 


VISIT 


THe CURIO DEN 


1119 FORT STREET 
Near Hotel St. 


There you will find the finest 

line of Hawaiian Souvenirs and 

Curios in the city. Kalabashes- 

Tapas, Jewelry, Fans, Mats, 
Hats, ete. 


THE POPULAR PRICED 
SOUVENIR STORE OF 
& HONOLULU & 


Telephone 2129 


The Sirst 


CAPITAL £500,000. 


FRED H. McNAMARRA, Prop. 


af 


SURPLUS $125,000. 


AT HONOLULU. 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX. 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 
G. P. CASTLE. 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
W. R, CASTLE, 


United States Government Depository 


GENERAL. BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit 
and Cable. Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. & 
Banking by mail, 44% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAIL Ltd. 


Honolulu 


BK.O. HALL & SON 
HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, Enamel- 
ed Ware. Kitchen Furnishings, 
Refrigerators, Garden Tools, Rub- 
ber Hose, &c. Second floor, take 
the Elevator. 


@ *); Day & Go, 
FINE GROCERIES 


OLD KONA COFFEE A SPECIALTY. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial attention given to Mail Orders 


ALWAYS USE 
Puritan 
Creamery Butter 


Guaranteed the Best and full 16 
ounces. 


HENRY MAY &€ CO., 


LIMITED 
Retail 1271—TELEPHONES— Wholesale 1858 


Box 883. Tel. 


JAPANESE SILK. GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, Ki- 
monos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, Hand 
Bags, Screens, Framed Pictures, Pil- 
low Cases, Dress Patterns, Waists and 
Table Covers; Crepe and Cut Velvet, 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buckles, 
Ivory and Brass Ware, Carved Tables, 
Stands. 


1120 NUUANU SPREET 
Above Hotel 


EWERS & COOKE, Ltd. 
LUMBER, 


BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 
WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Ete, Ete 
Honolulu, T. H. 


TOO MUCH stress cannot be laid on 
the importance of having your eyes 
fitted with proper glasses 


S. E. LUCAS, Optician! 


Masonic Temple, Alakea Street. 


HE VON HAMM YOUNG CO, Ltd 


IMPORTERS, COMMISSION 


AND—— 
AUTOMOBILE MERCHANTS 
Hono.u.u, T. H. 


F. A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
Importers and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


1522. 


SAYEGUSA 


|| Millinery Department. 


BREWER & CO., Limited, 


General Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 


/waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 


Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paaunhau Sugar 
Plantat’‘on Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Uiowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu. Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar 
Co., Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop, 
President; Geo. H, Robertson, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Manager; W. W. North, Treasur- 
er; Richard lvers, Secretary; J. R. Galt, 
Auditor; C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. 
Carter, A. Gartley, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
Castle, 1st Vice-Pres’t; W. M. Alexander, 2d 
Vice- Pres’t; J. P. Cooke, Treas:; W. 10: 
Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co.. Paia Planta- 
tion Co.. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian 
Sugar Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku 
Plantation. : 


N. S. SACHS DRY GOODS CO; 
eg Ds 


Corner Beretania and Fort Sts. 


Direct Importers of Dry Goods, 
Fancy Goods, Furnishings, Linens, 
Laces and Embroideries. The largest 
and best assorted stock of Ladies 
Ready to Wear Garments. Up-to-date 
Mail Order 


Department 


Henry H. WELLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR, 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect Em- 
balming School of San Francisco, Cal., 
also of The Renouard Training School 
for Embalmers of New York. And a 
Licensed Embalmer for the State of 
New York, also a member of the State 
Funeral Directors Association of Cali- 
fornia. 

MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. 
Chairs to Rent. 
LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; ~Res., 2255. 


mol. lo XTX, APRIL) 19.1:1, 


Group of Distinguished Gentlemen who Support the Friend Scholarship Plan. 


UPPER ROW. 
Editor Ishii, Dr. Motoda, Dr. Nitobe, Mayor Ozaki, Pres. Naruse, Dr. Ibuka. 


SEATED. 
j Hon. Shimada, M. P., Pres. Kamada, Hon. Ebara, Mr. Richards, Count Okuma, Mr. Mori- 


mura, Bishop Honda. 
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HAamaiian Trust Ex. 
LIMITED. 
Fire, Marine, Life 
and Accident 
Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 
Liability, and Bur- 
glary Insurance. 

923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


Lots ey Sale 


& Cause |= 


BIL US 


LOW PRICES 
EASY TERMS 


Trent Trust Co. 


Ltd. 


Henry Waterhouse: Trust Go. 


LIMITED 


BONDS AND 
SECURITIES 


STOCKS, 
ISLAND 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


M. WHITNEY, M. D., D. D. 8. 
» DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - -  - Boston Building. 


The Baldwin }ational Yank 
of hahului 


KAHULUI, MAUI, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 


Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 
LIMITED 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 
Importers of General Merchandise 
Agents for Pacific Mail, 
American-Hawaiian 8. 8S. Co. 
HONOLULU, T.H. 


Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


‘pions 2691. 


P. O. Ben 384 


Eaton H. Magoon Marmion M. Magoon 
TRUSTS, COLLECTIONS. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


teal Cstate 


Office, Room 1 Magoon Building, 
Merchant and Alakea Sts. 


Cable Address, ‘‘Magoon.” 
Code, Western Union. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of ‘Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an 'Chief”’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents 
STANGENWALD BLDG. 


Cable Address: “Dilpax.” 


Codes: Liebers, West. Union, A. B. C. 
P. O. Box 446 
HONOLULU - - - HAWAII 


ISHOP & COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 
HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Hstablished in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Ex- 
change Business. Loans made on approved 
security. Bills discounted. Commercial 
Credits granted. Deposits received on cur- 
rent account subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building-on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MER- 
CHANTS, SUGAR FACTOR AND 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., Ltd. 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers, 
Planters Line Shipping Co, 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
Etna Insurance Company, 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


AHU COLLEGE. 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
—and— 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete 

College preparatory work, 
together with special 
Commercial, 

Music, and 

Art courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 


Business Agent, 


Oahu College, - - Honolulu, H. T. 


F. WICHMAN & CO., LTD: 
: Manufacturing Optician, 
Jeweler and Silversmath 


Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass 
Leather Goods, Etc. 


Honolulu - - - Hawaiian Islands. 


Ba) Ee 
ORGANS 


— AT THE — 
Hawaiuan Board Book Rooms. 
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Mr. Richards in Japan. 


Our frontispiece shows Mr. Theodore 
Richards in the center of a group of Ja- 
pan’s most distinguished men gathered 
by Count Okuma in his house to con- 
sider the Friend Scholarship proposal. 
Our readers already know that at this 
conference it was decided with cordialty 
to accept the offer of the scholarships and 
that a committee was appointed to have 
oversight of the contest among Japanese 
students. The conference was one of 
such interest that the press of Japan 
made a great deal of it, reporting Mr. 
Richard’s address in full. We publish 
elsewhere his admirable statement. It 
would have been impossible for anyone 
to have shown greater tact and more 
delicate appreciation of the Japanese 
point of view than was done by Mr. 
Richards, who seems to have been spe- 
cially inspired for this task. 


Mr. Woolley’s Statement. 


A copy of the Hon. John G. Woolley’s | 
statement to the United States Senate 
committee on Pacific Islands and Porto 
Rico and to the House Committee on 
Territories concerning the recent plebis- 
cite was recently received in Honolulu. 
It was transmitted to the two commit- 
tees towards the close of February. The 
document is spicy and serious reading. 
It recites clearly and tersely the 1mmedi- 
ate history of the movement that cul- 
minated in the overwhelming defeat of 
last July and places the responsibility for 
the outcome exactly where it belongs, 
upon the shoulders of Delegate Kalani- 
anaole. The exposé naturally makes plain 
the unfortunate political plight here, 
namely the incompetence of a large pro- 
portion of Hawaiians for exercising the 
franchise, the consequent necessity of 
their being controlled by the more intel- 
ligent minority, the inevitable debauch- 
ing of the electorate and the certain re- 
action of this deplorable nexus of con- 
ditions upon the entire life of the Terri- 
tory. What the new Congress will do in 
the face of this challenge to help matters 
cannot be foretold. It is of course quite 
possible that in its desire to achieve a 
high record the Democratic House may 
pass a prohibition bill for Hawaii and 
that the Republican Senate unwilling to 
be outdone in virtue may heartily concur, 
or the same sort of good work may origi- 
nate in the Senate. Probably both Houses 
however will dodge the issue as the last 
Congress did on the ground that Hawaii 
having spoken on July 26 must be left 
to the consequences of its action. Here 
in the Islands, however, the problem pre- 
sented by our unfortunate political situa- 
tion cannot be evaded. Mr. Woolley in 
his statement puts this situation admir- 
ably: “The strong, rich men who made 
the Territory and dominate it, must have 
and will have security for their opera- 
tions. The natives must have offices and 
jobs. And there you are. The natives 
get the offices and the jobs, and the busi- 
ness interests get security by contribut- 
ing all the election expenses and paying 
all the taxes.” To men with the spirit 
of the twentieth century in them this 
situation is intolerable. It is neither 
Christian nor American. We must end 
it. How? One certain method is to at- 
tract here the kind of American family 


that has flocked to Southern California 
in such large numbers during the past 
twenty-five years. The supply of people 
of this description is constantly growing. 
The States which have cold winters are 
steadily producing families that have 
gained a competency and are looking for 
an ideal climate in which to spend the 
latter half of their lives. But they are 
not willing to be idle. Many of them 
want a small acreage of land the inten- 
sive cultivation of which will yield a fair 
profit on their investment. There is no 
question that Hawaii has the climate they 
desire, it has also an abundance of land 
for producing fruits that the Pacific 
Coast desires. It does not offer that land 
however as Southern California has been 
doing, in small attractive areas at rea- 
sonable prices and it does not guarantee 
swift, frequent and cheap transportation 
of fruit products to mainland markets. 
If our Promotion Committee could ad- 
vertise good land at fair rates and could 
definitely state that produce could b¢ 
moved say once every week to the Coast 
where a reliable concern would guaran+ 
tee its sale, or better still, that the pro- 
duct would be taken care of on the 
ground as so much of it is in Southern 
California the stream of American fami- 
lies would flow hither fast. Some months 
ago we heard promise of the establish- 
ment of a line of banana steamers whose 
promoters would pay so much a bunch 
for fruit delivered at the wharf as is done 
in the West Indies. The establishment 
of such a line would do more for Hawaii 
than any other one thing. Doubtless the 
steamers would make a landing at several 
ports touching all the Islands and ren- 
dering fruit raisers independent of inter- 
island freights. But American families 
will not come unless they can acquire 
land and this must be both made avail- 
able and attractively presented. The only 
way to save Hawaii to progressive mod- 
ern life is to get rid of the preponderance 
of ignorant, purchasable voters—pur- 
chasable in the sense that the Hawaiian is 
purchasable, that is, controllable by what 
now controls him, offices and jobs. As 
long as he constitutes the majority he 
cannot be educated out of his present 


condition of controlability. When he he- 
comes a negligible quantity the spur of 
necessity to develop will be felt just as 
it would have operated if Congress had 
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restricted the franchise as it was advised 
to do. Then he will begin to amount to 
something. 
forces can touch him, he is the prey of 
destructive tendencies alone. To save 
the Hawaiian we must expase him to the 
same stern social laws that operate on the 
mainland. We can best do this by rap- 
idly peopling this Territory with self- 
supporting industrious American fami- 
lies, keen to develop its vast natural re- 
sources. 
ae 


Friend Expansion. 


It is too early yet to tell whether it 
will be possible to push the project of en- 
larging the scope of the Friend. By an- 
other month we hope to be in a position 
to make definite announcements... Nego- 
tiations in Japan are being pushed and 
naturally the future of the project de- 
pends to a large extent upon develop- 
ments there. Meantime the yellow press 
of the mainland loses no opportunity to 
stir up the war spirit and to inflame 
Americans against Japanese. Congress 
and the President continue to yield to the 
army and navy machine by increasing 
appropriations. The world seems crazed 
over the proposition that peace can be 
maintained only by bankrupting the lead- 
ing nations through lavish expenditures 
for useless armaments. The latest phase 
of this insanity—the Dreadnought craze 
—is robbing society at a rate hitherto un- 
exampled in human history. Meantime 
Russia threatens China with war and the 
great powers seem content to stand idly 
by and see the savage sport. When 
famine attacks this frozen empire mil- 
lions of dollars are gladly subscribed to 
relieve the suffering and save life. But 
when a great bully of a nation threatens 
a like calamity no one lifts a hand to pre- 
vent the cursed slaughter. O for a real 
man! Humanity awaits an American 
President with character of sufficient 
weight to propose to England that the 
English speaking people combine for 
peace and call a halt to the frightful pol- 
icy of army and navy expansion. The 
dawn must soon come after all this dark- 
ness. 


& S& 


Certificates of Birth. 


Last summer the Government ceased 
issuing certificates of American birth to 
Orientals born in Hawaii. The reason 
for this is that no such certificates are 
longer necessary. Until comparatively 
recently records of birth in the Islands 
were carelessly kept. Hence, if one’s 
birth in Hawaii was disputed appeal to 
the records might not produce evidence. 
In order to remedy a possible injustice. 
therefore, the Government decided to in- 


At present no evolutionary’ 


vestigate all cases of births that took 
place before the system of complete rec- 
ords went into effect, provided applica- 
tion for said investigation were made by 
any Oriental who claimed to have been 
born here. Proclamation was duly made 
and in consequence large numbers of 
certificates were duly issued. It was 
clearly stated that after a definite date, 
June 30, 1910, no more such invesiga- 
tions would be conducted. After that 
date any Oriental who claimed citizen- 
ship because of American birth must sub- 
stantiate his claim, if challenged, by ap- 
pealing to the records of birth. If these 
should fail him, he would have no other 
ready recourse. Some Japanese and 
Chinese think that the cessation of issu- 
ance of birth certificates means that none 
but holders of these can claim American 
citizenship. This is, of course, entirely 
erroneous. The birth records are com- 
plete for all born subsequent to the in- 
auguration of our present system and 
only those born earlier than that who 
failed to apply for certificates and whose 
birth was not recorded need fear the loss 
of American citizenship. The rights of 
all others are perfectly safeguarded. 
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A Man of Straw. 


A contemporary remarks “Because the 
Hawaiians did not vote last July as The 
Friend hoped they would do it is said in 
the January issue of that paper, that ‘It 
was a big mistake to give the Hawaiians 
suffrage without suitable restrictions.’ ” 
Then follow some four columns of pious 
admonitions.. Fortunately, the cause 
given as the reason for the Friend’s mak- 
ing the above quoted remark existed, like 
much else attributed to us in the article, 
only in the mind of the critic. It was a 
pretty piece of windmill tilting. Try it 
again, Don Quixote, it affords us all good 
fun. 

Bed 


Twentieth Century Spirit. 


The life of our day is so inexpressibly 
rich in altruism that it takes but little 
study to find the spirit of love blossom- 
ing into every variety of beautiful ex- 
pression. But at the same time demands 
upon the entire activity of each person 
are so great that opportunity for learn- 
ing what is being done by others to 
change this world into God’s kingdom is 
restricted. If as much labor were spent 
in chronicling the good things that are 
transpiring as is bestowed upon expos- 
ing evils, the tremendous advance toward 
the good would be most inspiring though 
it might also tend to cover the multitude 
of sins yet to be overcome by society. It 
is well as it is to keep the shortcomings 
in full view, hence God bless the muck- 


rakers. But it is also wise daily to refresh 
one’s vision by keeping in closest touch 
with those who are enriching the world’s 
life by noble deeds. One of these is Miss 
M. Cora Dow’ of Cincinnati, the origina- 
tor of the “horse vacation.” Years ago 
left by the death of her father in charge 
of a tiny drug business she developed 
such talent that she is now the head of 
no less than ten of the finest drugstores 
in that city. Three years ago she deter- 
mined to extend vacation privileges to 
the animals in the service of the Dow 
stores. She resolved not to keep the good 
idea to herself, hence sent a letter to all 
the leading business firms of Cincinnati 
inclosing a folder with cut of a horse’s 
head and the motto, “Please be kind to 
me; I work hard for you.’ The folder 
gives exactly what an owner ought to 
know about his horses and their care 
and closes with “The Horse's Prayer” to 
his master. The result of this effort was 
immediate, and now “horse vacations” 
are the rule in Cincinnati. The vacat‘on 
consists of two weeks of rest in a coun- 
try pasture. The watchword of the cam- 
paign is “A Square Deal for the Horse.” 
Not only the 800 or 900 firms with which 
the Dow stores have direct dealings but 
also 2500 leading business houses, rail- 
roads, banks and insurance companies 
have been asked to use on some part of 
their advertising matter the following: 


A SQUARE DEAL FOR THE HORSE. 
We believe every horse deserves three 
ample meals daily; water frequently; 
proper shoes; a blanket in cold weather; 
Two weeks vacation annually. 

THROW AWAY THE WHIP. 


Within thirty days of the issuance of 
these 2500 requests no less than one-half 
replied promising co-operation. It is es- 
timated that 50 million pleas for the 
horse are being circulated by these busi- 
ness concerns. The United States Goy- 
ernment has also joined the movement 
and now gives each horse which it uses 
an annual vacation of thirty days. This 
interest in horse welfare has stimulated 
others to issue A Plea for Kindness 
which has for its objective the dog. Thus 
the spirit of Christ which moved earnest 
students to discover the close relationship 
which subsists between man and all the 
other manifestations of life in this plant 
is stirring us to be faithful to these hum- 
bler relations of ours. 

aM 


A Poor Procedure. 


It is very disagreeable to train a ser- 
vant and after months of hard work pro- 
duce out of raw material a thoroughly 
good cook only to have your rich neigh- 
bor entice away your treasure by the of- 
fer of higher wages than you can pay. 
But to pass a law making such entice 
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ment a crime or a misdemeanor is an out- 
rageous infringement upon liberty which 
no free people ought for an instant to en- 
dure. Such a law if honestly executed 
would prevent any man from securing 
better service by offering an employe of 
another person larger wages, when that 
employee is worth more than he is get- 
ting. It would also tend directly towards 
slavery and would shackle the progress 
of every poor but ambitious individual. 
It is very unpleasant, to say the least, for 
Hawaii to import laborers at immense 
cost only to have Alaska offer them 
larger inducements to go into canneries 
there. But the laborers have rights and 
to curtail those rights by passing some of 
the laws recently proposed in our 
legislature would be a disgrace. It 
is perfectly proper to protect the lab- 
orers who are being enticed away by 
surrounding them with legal  safe- 
guards that will guarantee them the ad- 
vantages promised by the recruiting 


agents. Ignorant workers should be 
guarded against heartless exploitation of 
their ignorance. Laws should _ be 


framed that will secure to our laborers 
enticed elsewhere by promise of higher 
wages the faithful payment of those 
wages. Irresponsible recruiters and mere 
exploiters of their fellow men ought not 
to be allowed to take workingmen out of 
Hawaii by specious inducements which 
are not intended to be fulfilled. Let laws 
to this effect be honestly and stringently 
drawn. One other procedure is possible 
and that is to meet the wages offered by 
agents from abroad. But to arrest 300 
men as witnesses in one case, which the 
Honolulu press announced to be the in 
tention, or even 50 men, as was actually 
attempted, looks certainly like sharp 
practise. It may be legal but that does 
not make it a square deal. By all means 
let the fight for labor here be an honor- 
able one, and when laws of the Territory 
are set at naught by labor agents let them 
experience the utmost legal severity. But 
we must be careful to keep our record un- 
smirched. If poor men can be haled off 
a vessel when about to leave the Terri- 
tory for no offense committed by them 
and where they cherish no desire to 
escape giving evidence in a case before 
the court but solely to prevent them frem 
doing what they have a. perfect right to 
do, such highhandedness should be uni- 
versally condemned. . If witnesses are 
really needed to establish an accused 
man's guilt, let a reasonable number of 
such witnesses be retained, but not 50 
to’ appear against a single de- 
fendant. It never pays to commit a 
flagrant wrong in a good cause. We sim- 
ply hurt Hawaii by deluging the United 
States with the tidings that we are 


ready to infringe personal rights 


in order to man our industries. It is far 
better to follow the advice of an Adver- 
tiser editorial and organize a strenuous 
campaign for the admission of Chinese 
here. Only don’t complicate it by short 
terms of service for those admitted or 
by the promise to return them to China. 
It is perfectly just and proper that we 
should have Chinese labor and if we keep 
on asking for what is right we shall 
get it. 
LDS: 
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Ray Stannard Baler. 


It was good to see and know him, a 
sound, quiet, clear visioned, high idealed, 
clean American, who knows the rules of 
the game and plays squarely. The visit 
of such a man with the power he pos- 
sesses will always do good. Hawaii 
awaits with eager anticipations the re- 
sults of his short study of our social and 
industrial conditions. No one expects 
infallibility of treatment from such a 
brief stay, least of all Mr. Baker him. 
self. But he has cultivated his powers 
of observation and he knows how to tell 
the truth. Hence his criticisms will be 
most helpful. Fortunately also he found 
himself ideally treated here. The same 
generous hospitality and frankness given 
to all guests were open-heartedly ex- 
tended to him. Everybody knew that 
behind Mr. Baker loomed the American 


Magazine with its million or more read- 


ers, representing a large fraction of its 
intelligence of the country, yet there was 
neither toadying, concealment nor at- 
tempt to influence. The Territory sim- 
ply and naturally let him see itself as it 
is. There is nothing to hide here in our 
Island life. We have our faults and 
some of them are striking. We hope to 
elminate them, and are perfectly willing 
tc have them shown up, for only as the 
consciousness of them is rubbed in are 
we likely to be stimulated sufficiently 
to get rid of them. We also have our 
virtues and naturally do not mind their 
being told in the right way. So Mr. 
Baker saw us as we are and we believe 
he saw with clear, honest vision. The 
outcome of his experience when told will 
be choice reading and we trust will help 
us to make of our beautiful Islands a 
still more attractive home for men of all 
races and colors, dwelling here honestly 
as brothers. Hawaii certainly is not 
handicapped by many of the restrictions 
which on the mainland hamper the de- 
velopment of ideal social conditions. We 
ought to progress faster towards the 
goal wherein all our people shall share 
equitably the good things of this life. If 
we only maintain our own inherited high 
standards and the flavor of our simple 


life, we shall progress steadily. All such 


assaults should be persistently resisted 
as those represented on the one hand by 
what may be called the San Franciscoiz- 
ing of Hawaii,—witness for example the 
attempt of Mr. Quinn and the cheap 
theater syndicate to rob us of a weekly 
rest day—and on the other hand by the 
inevitable invasion of the idle rich with 
their false standards 

It is a question whether a stand should 
not be made in this semi-tropical climate 
against the late night tendency. Ger- 
many with its early hour opening of 
amusements and other evening functions 
is a heathier example than New York in 
this regard. No place in the world is 
better fitted by nature for encouraging 
plain living and high thinking than this 
mid-sea garden of the gods. 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


From February 21, 1911-March 20, 1911.| 


Receipts. 
DACRE VANS Men sere) Wein 1S Aree. ite $ 127.55 
AmnualeMechin sme 5 came ee 14.00 
IBUSDRAPIAGG: ee tte te nce nec 80.00 
HON iawn rete o tcite tec hee ee 395.45 
General@hund Anes cn ae eee 12.50 
Hoalohaveee ae... ee 28.55 
invested Hunds! Vertice ee endo oe 354.00 
TADSHOSEU NV OLR ee ee eee 603.00 
Kahibue Settlement: sara. mete ca ee 199.50 
Oahwe General Hund s..s-0 eee 527.65 
OficemEixpense’... 0. cshane poe (aes! 
PalamaySettlement: 2... s.0c.7uecene 50.0 
PRONG Gee oak sretns orl ct oa tease. chs eee 31.0 
$2,498.50 
Expenditures, 

Alexander Settlement .... $ 75.00 
BushsPlacouaiacniakts ssa 10.00 
Central Kona Settlement.. 25.00) 

Chineseawiorke eee. one $304.65 
Solarlesm emir eRe cs ee 563.40 868.05. 

English Portuguese Work.$ 12.00 
Sala pica ys.psiis 2 seteaniohe dae 669.50 681.50 
Eien d cisheioct: Kae rere oe 13.65 

General) Bundy .pad.ceesn ct $113.00 
Salaniesimas. cmos acide cache 813.00 926.00 
Hawaii General Fund...... aia 
Hawaiian Work—Salaries.. 417.80 
Hioalohar Aas. wknaot ne 80 

Japanese Work .......... $165.75 
salaries a s..ccce a er ee oe 988.00 1,153.75 
Kalihi Settlement ........ 226.20 
Kohala Girls’ School—Sal.. 140.00 
Offices Expense ...54..%.. 24.25 
Palama Settlement ....... 166.00 
Preachers’ Training Fund. 56.00 
TOR OME. Fs ent, cea 43.10 
Waiakea Settlement ...... 75.00 
$4,905.85 

Excess of Expenditures over Re- 
COIDES Mae eet ate) ere rare cler eae tors $2,407.35 
Overdraft at the Bank............. 318.94 
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LETTER FROM NAURU. 


As mentioned before the good _ ship 
“Waddon” arrived at Nauru at 7:30 p. m. 
on Saturday, January 14th, our eldest 
daughter’s birthday. Before proceeding to 
Nauru she had taken a cargo of phosphate 
on board at Ocean Istand. She only called 
here to land our goods and mail. It was 
most inconvenient for us to have the ship 
arrive on a Saturday night. In view of the 
fact that the daily expenses of a big steamer 
are very heavy we had to consent to land 
the goods on Sunday, January 15th, after 
service. We told the congregation that this 
was a work of necessity and so after ser- 
vice men and women went to work with a 
will and carried the goods from the beach 
to the schoolhouse where we stored them 
temporarily. We could notice the pleasant 
and smiling faces of the children as we!l as 
of the grown up folks ag they handled the 
bags of rice and cases. They had heard in 
the morning an account of the magnificent 
gift of 5000 pounds of fine rice for the sick 
and needy and several cases of toys and 
books for the children. This certainly was 
a new experience in their lives. No one 
abroad had ever remembered little starv- 
ing Nauru in such a manner. Nauru starved 
before but unknown to the outer world. 
Famine is bad but when it has deadly dis- 
ease in its wake, it is worse. Behold our 
record of the past year—119 deaths and 
only 44 births. We have strong reasons io 
believe that the Nauru people are very 
grateful to the good minister and people cf 
Central Union Church and will not forget 
this act of kindness quickly. Their chil- 
dren will talk about it. 

Unfortunately a heavy sea was running 
while we discharged the goods and the rice 
jand hay got wet. However, next morning 
we opened the bags of rice and bales of hay 
and spread it out in the sun and very little 
damage was done. Two of the lighters 
were smashed alongside of the steamer 
through being thrown against the _ ship’s 
side by the heavy swell. The present local 
manager of the Pacific Phosphate Company 
is not very friendly to the Protestant Mis- 
sion, and therefore sent us a bill amount- 
ing to £7.11 ($37) for landing expenses and 
boat repairs. This is not fair as we have 
paid full freight charges. Others on the Is- 
land think so, too, and we therefore pro- 
tested and the matter is now in the hands 
of Mr. Gaze, the chief representative of the 
company in Australia. The latter gentle- 
man will be here soon and decide the mat- 
ter. Captain Theet will, we hear, shortly be 
relieved by another man who is more in 
sympathy with Protestant Christian work. 

We worked hard that Sabbath afternoon 
and managed to get the ship away about 4 
p. m., thug detaining her only 20 hours in 
port. 


& 
Children are Made Happy. 


On the Tuesday following the arrival of 
the steamer we gathered the smaller chil- 
dren of our four schools together in the new 
Orro school house in order to divide the 
many nice toys and picture books which 
the dear little ones of Central Union Sab- 
bath School had sent down for them. It was 
a treat.to watch the eager happy faces of 
the children as they viewed with longing 
eyes the two tables on which the presents 
were laid out. Children seem to be the 
same all the world over, whether they are 


white or brown. The great difficulty was 
to please all and not show any partiality. 
The articles were of different value, for in- 
stance a beautiful Teddy-bear was in their 
eyes incomparable with a little book. There 
was only one way open and this course was 
adopted. All the presents were numbered 
and a corresponding number of little paper 
slips had the same number written on. 
These slips were put in a hat and each lit- 
tle girl or boy was requested to draw one. 
Whatever number was drawn, I reported to 
Mrs. Delaporte who then found the toy 
which was to be the property of the lucky 
little one. A shadow seemed to pass over 


Mrs. Delaporte took care of the sick chil- 
dren. Another woman lost her husband, 
leaving her with six little children. The 
eldest son who could go fishing is unfor- 
tunately partially paralyzed and thus the 
whole burden ‘to feed the hungry mouths 
rests on the poor weak mother. She can’t 
go fishing nor could she work for the com- 
pany. She went home that morning with 
75 pounds of fine rice. HE. Gaga’s husband 
lies helplessly in his hut since January. 
Several children cry for food, but there is 
none to give. HE. Gaga was a beautiful girl 
who took care of our Augusta for several 
years. She too went home rejoicing be- 


Children Receive Presents From Honolulu 


the face of those who received minor (in 
their eyes) presents, but it quickly passed 
away in the general merriment which pre- 
vailed. When the last girl had received her 
present the children requested us to thank 
their kind little Honolulu friends and to ex- 
press their gratitude, which we herewith 
do. We do rejoice because of the great 
pleasure the far-away white boys and girls 
have given to their fellow children on 
Pleasant Island. May God bless them. We 
realize that many gave a toy or book which 
they dearly loved. Enclosed please find a 
picture taken that day. 


ed 
Feeding the Starved. 


A few days after this incident we ar- 
ranged another meeting. A gathering of 
poor half starved widows, orphans and sick 
people. A goodly number of the sick were 
remnants of our January, 1910, epidemic. It 
was a pitiful sight to look at their wasted 
bodies and haggard faces. There were five 
children belonging to one family, Father 
and mother had died within a few hours of 
each other leaving two children perfectly 
paralyzed and three others who certainly 
were too small to find food. A christian 
man, who has a number of children him- 
self, gave the three smaller ones a share 
of his own scanty supply of food, while 


cause of the kindness of the dear Central 
Union Church people. A pathetic sight was 
a poor blind woman who, with her basket, 
was led by a stranger to a rice pile. She 
too did not ‘feel the pangs of hunger for 
a while after she came home. 

Denam, a Menen man, a once strong and 
healthy man but a cripple and widower 
since 1910, depends upon his ten year old 
boy Noah to fish and cut toddy. The food 
he received will tide him over a few more 
weeks. We could thus mention several 
dozen of cases but the above will give you 
a glimpse of the situation. We divided 
something like 2500 pounds of rice that 
morning. We, therefore, have about 
that much more on hand to be given to the 
people as we find them in actual want of 
assistance. We thought it wise not to place 
too much into their hands out of fear that 
those who are able to work, but are too lazy 
to do so, would beg it from them. 


a 
Bright Rainy Days. 


We now ask you, dear Bro. Scudder, to 
convey the most sincere thanks of our con- 
gregation and ourselves to Central Union 
Church. It was the first time that Nauru 
has received help from the outer world 
during famine times. We hear that the 
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British government is sending loads of rice 
and other food to the Southern Gilbert Is- 
lands where conditions similar to ours pre- 
vail. We also wish to thank Mr. Jones for 
the eleven cases of fruit and vegetables he 
generously sent us. We will share these 
good things with those of our sick people 
who are permitted to partake of them. 

As you will note in our enclosed report 
brighter days are in store for Nauru. Our 
dear Heavenly Father has heard and an- 
swered our prayers for rain. Since Janu- 
ary 1st more than 26 inches of rain fell and 
Nauru is beginning to look green once more. 
Of course, it will be months yet until the 
present famine is a thing of the past, but 
if the rains continue we might have drink- 
ing cocoanuts in May and a cocoanut har- 
vest at the end of the year. Please join us 
in offering prayers of thanksgiving. 

Our annual report is this year somewhat 
shorter than formerly, but the press is so 
occupied printing the Psalms that we dare 
not take too much time away from our 
press-room crew. However, it gives the 
most important items of the work. I. am 
sending a package of copies of our Tenth 
Annual Report to you to be given to the 
members of ‘Central Union Church. 

Our work still prospers: We have our 
joys and disappointments, but as a whole 
we are satisfied as we look back. Very 
shortly 400 more Caroline laborers will ar- 
rive and at least a part of them will look 
toward us for spiritual help. Dealing with 
those men, who introduce new vices and 
heathen ways on Nauru, requires much tact 
and prayers. We fear most for the female 
portion of our congregation. And yet we 


their legs a year ago, had not been to 
church since. The intense longing to be 
once more in the House of God induced 
them to make a heroic effort to reach the 
place of worship, with crutches. They got 
about half way when their strength gave 
out and they fell down on the road. A 
woman, who happened to pass by, lifted 
one after the other up and assisted them 
to the meeting house. They certainly were 
eager to go to church. 

The 8S. S. “Michael Jebsen’”’ brought most 
startling news from Ponape about a week 
ago. We do not know whether vou have 
heard already of the awful massacre at Po- 
nape or not. Nevertheless we will give you 
a short account of the awful murders as 
we received it direct from the Island. 


af 
The Massacre. 


It appears that sometime during Novem- 
ber the natives of Ponape, in a most bar- 
baric manner, killed four or five govern- 
ment officials, among whom the governor. 
As far back as three years ago the natives 
were already bitter against the German 
Government because an order was issued 
to build roads into the interior of the Is- 
land. The people did not approve of this 
and a passive resistance was the result, in 
fact, a revolt was barely suppressed. Had 
the Government at that time shown a 
strong hand the present disaster would 
have been avoided. Seeing that the order 
to build roads was not properly enforced 
the poor deluded people thought that their 


New Cictern at Nauru House 


ought to be pleased with the firmness the 
great majority of them has exhibited in the 
past. 

Since I take a hand in the management 
ef the three schools in addition to the rest 
of the work I find but little free time. Of 
course, since we are the possessors of a 
pony and cart it is not so hard to get about. 


re 
Going to Church on Crutches. 


Last Sunday evening I heard of a very 
sad and yet pleasing incident. Kobure and 
Ranab, two young men who lost the use of 


German rulers were just as weak as Spain 
who was the possessor of Ponape until 1898. 
The result of this delusion is the awful 
massacre in November. 

The several Government officials were 
cut in a boat, and as they returned to the 
shore a mob of several hundred warriors 
assaulted them and killed three at once. 
Two had just time to escape to a nearby 
church and remained in hiding for some 
time. When they thought that the mob 
had dispersed they ventured out of their 
hiding place and endeavored to reach the 
beach and escape in their boat. But an 
awful sight met them there. The cruel na- 


tives were just engaged in cutting the 
throats of the boats crew, six Mortlock men: 
The rioterg then turned on the two white 
men, cutting their hands, feet and eyebrows 
off, and then dragged the mutilated corpses 
through the principal village. 

It is a cause for thanksgiving that up to 
date the natives have not molested the wife 
and children of the Governor, nor the mis- 
sionaries and representatives of trading 
firms. For several weeks the remaining 
White people had to defend themselves the 
best they could as Ponape has no means 
of communication with the outer world. 

At last, in December, the German mail 
boat “Germania” arrived at the entrance of 
the harbor but was told by the natives that 
she would not be permitted to enter and 
that Ponape was now a republic. The ship 
hovered for a day or so around the Island 
but at last succeeded in getting in communi- 
cation with the shore. As soon as the cap- 
tain of the steamer learned the real state 
of affairs he shaped his course for German- 
New Guinea to get help. Those must have 
been awful days of suspense for the white 
population of Ponape. We have no details 
yet but hope to get a full account per S. S. 
“Germania” which will arrive here Febru- 
ary 22nd. 

The “Germania” returned to Ponape after 
an absence of twelve days and brought sev- 
eral hundred colored police troops and 
white officers. In the meantime word was 
sent to the nearest cable station and a few 
days before the arrival of the ‘Michael Jeb- 
sen” at Ponape three German gunboats 
were engaged bombarding the Island. The 
marines stormed a fort which the natives 
had built and made 200 prisoners. The 
Government will meet out severe, but well 
deserved, punishment to the Ponapeans. It 
is not at all unlikely that the ringleaders 
will be shot or hung and the rest of the 
population banished to other islands. How- 
ever it will take time to do this ag the jun- 
gle and bush,in the absence of any roads 
vhatsoever, affords fine hiding places for 
the refractory people. 

May God help those poor natives. Spain 
has ruined the character of the once good 
natured Ponapeans. The natives are armed 
with fine Winchester rifles and suspicion 
rests on a number of Japanese traders who, 
it is believed, supplied them. 

And now once more many thanks for 
your kindness and with sincere greetings 
to yourself and Central Union Church. 


Yours fraternally, 


PHIL DELAPORTH, 
Missionary. 
Nauru, February 13, 1911. 


SHOW YOUR BEST QUALITIES. 


Honesty does not require us to hang 
our oil paintings faced to the wall in or- 
der that our friends may see that they 
are made on coarse canvas. It is right 
to appear always at our best. Give the 
world your brightest thoughts, your most 
courteous speech, the outcome of your 
kindest impulses and purest motives, no 
matter if you are conscious that these 
things are above your ordinary level. God 
made the flowers show their colors, not 
their dull, fibrous matter; to load the air 
with their odors, not with the rankness 
of their sap.—Homiletic Review. 
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Japan and America to Clasp Hands 
Across the Sea. 


Under the above title the Japan Times 
devotes three columns to the subject of 
the launching of the Friend Scholarships 
in Japan. After describing the equip- 
ment of the Mid-Pacific Institute and 
its definite purpose—‘‘the co-education of 
the races’ as a means for promoting in- 
ternational friendship,—the Times speaks 
of the splendid reception given to Mr. 
Richards at the residence of Count Oku- 
ma by the body of notable gentlemen 
who support the cause. 

There are at present about seventeen 
patrons headed by Count Okuma, found- 
et and president of Waseda University 
here in Tokyo, ex-Prime Minister and 
one of the greatest statesmen and educa- 
tors ever produced in Japan. Hon. 
Ebara, who was elected chairman of he 
committee is an ex-president of the 
House of Representatives of the Imper- 
ial Diet, principal of the Azabu Middle 
School of Tokyo, a leading educator and 
one of the few Christians prominent in 
public life. Other members of this com- 
mittee are: 


Honorable Kamada, president of Keio 
University of Tokyo and a member of 
the House of Peers; President Naruse 
of the Woman’s University of Tokyo: 
Dr. Motoda, president of St. Paul’s 
School and College in Tokyo, and Dr. 
Nitobe, author of Bushido, a celebrated 
book in Japan; and also head of the 
First High School in Tokyo. The other 
patrons of Mr. Richards’ enterprise are: 
Bishop Honda, of the Methodist Church 
in Japan, who is one of the greatest edu- 
cators and Christian leaders in the Em- 
pire; Mr. Morimura, head of a large im- 
porting house on Broadway in New 
York City and a very prominent busi- 
ness man here; Mr. Shimada, who has 
been one of the most prominent figures 
in Japanese journalism for years, a dis- 
tinguished writer on public affairs, ex- 
president of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Imperial Diet, an accom- 
plished orator and prominent Christian: 
Mayor Ozaki of Tokyo, also an ex-Min- 
ister of Education and a most forceful 
orator; Rev. Dr. Ibuka, president of the 
Meiji Gakuin, a missionary college in 
Tokyo; Baron Kikuchi, president of the 
Imperial University at Kyoto, ex-Minis- 
ter of Education, who went to New 
York last year, on the invitation of the 
Civic Forum, and lectured on the mod- 
ern civilization of Japan; Hon. Komat- 
subara, head of the Department of Edu- 
cation; Rev. Danjo Ebina, a non-sectar- 
ian minister, who is sometimes called 
the Henry Ward Beecher of Japan; Ba- 
ron Kanda, a prominent educator, mem- 
ber of the House of Peers and one of 


| States in 1909; Baron 


the leading members of the commercial 
commission which toured the United 
Shibusawa, the 
most prominent business man _here. 
known in America as the J. Pierpont 
Morgan of Japan although his interests 
are said to be even more extensive and 
varied than the greater New York finan- 
cier and he is a great charity worker 
contributing liberally and is head of the 
Orphan Asylum of Tokyo, and Hon, Ai- 
saku Kabayama, son of Count Kabaya- 
ma, who was formerly the Minister of 
Education, Minister of the Navy and at 
one time governor of Formosa. 

Of these distinguished gentlemen 
whom Mr. Richards has enlisted in his 
broader educational campaign all were 
present at the meeting Friday with the 
exception of Baron Kikuchi, Hon. Ko- 
matsubara, who had a cabinet meeting 
Rev. Danjo Ebina, Baron Kanda, Baron 
Shibusawa and Hon. A. Kabayama, all 
of whom sent word explaining why they 
were unable to be present. 

Count Okuma opened the session with 
an address of welcome to Mr. Richards 
to which Mr. Richards responded in the 
following words :— 


& 
Mr. Richards’ Address. 


“Permit me to acknowledge at the 
outset the courtesy of the hospitality ex. 
tended to me by our distinguished host. 
Count Okuma, long known to me, as to 
my countrymen, by reputation. I recog- 
nize also the kindliness on the part of 
very busy men, as evidenced by this large 
attendance. .I have been asked for im- 
pressions of Japan and I fear it would be 
the gravest presumption for me to ven- 
ture even the usual superficial com- 
ments. I have not seen your celebrated 
temples, your justly famous art galleries 
or museums,—I cannot say ‘kek-ko,’ since 
I have not seen Nikko;—I certainly 
might write a large book of what I do 
not know of Japan, but I promise you I 
will not. I ama man of one idea in this 
country,—at home I sometimes allow my- 
self the luxury of two. I am sedulously 
pursuing that one idea here. I hunt noble 
game,—nothing less than men. Aye, and 
you have been wonderfully patient while 
I hunted you. With no suggestion of 
flattery, I am justified in saying that it 
was worth while, and if I get no further 
impressions of Japan I will be satished 
with this hour as preeminently worth my 
effort. For I believe that I am talking 
today to the moulders of public opinion 
of your country, who, understanding the 
responsibility attached to such a high dig- 
nity, will understand why I said there 
was no flattery in my reference. 

“You would naturally ask, ‘Who, then, 
are you?’ to which | quite frankly reply. 


‘Nobody of consequence,’ or in the words 
of one far greater than I, ‘I am a voice’ 
merely. I voice a gift, as a call to mutual 
effort. As to the gift (set forth in the 
printed matter furnished you), it is re-_ 
latively small; my distinguished country- 
man, Mr. Carnegie, leaves it pitifully 
small in comparison; but with the heart 
and the purpose which are back of it. 

and administered by a body like -his, 
it may accomplish more than millions 
locked up in a vault in New York city 

As to the efficacy of a voice, it ‘3 trite 

to say that constant talk of a thing »ften 

brings it into being. Reiteration of war 
talk makes for war. Comparisons of naval 

strength, expert opinion of the possibil- 
ity of invasion, are like unto the ‘chip 
on the shoulder’ in boyhood days. The 
blow often follows with startling rapidity. 

How fortunate that the converse is as 
unfailingly certain. Talk unceasingly of 
friendliness and you bring it to pass. Re- 
iteration of peace and brotherhood *end- 
to preserve them. 

“As to the student essays which it is 
hoped will be written in large numbers: 
they may be of comparatively slight lit- 
erary value, but they weigh heavily with 
the man who writes and the community 
where they are written. They may con- 
vince no adult now, but the very multi- 
tude of them insures a harvest of public 
sentiment in years to come. Nay, more: 
it may be the privilege of Japanese youth 
to lead those of America in an enlight- 
ened discussion where it is so much 
needed. 

“Incidentally we would be glad of the 
presence of five of your bright students 
in Hawaii. In our Islands where there 
are nearly eighty thousand of your coun- 
trymen, whereas we have much yet to 
learn, we have thus far advanced beyond 
our countrymen on the Western Coast 
that we know some of the rudiments of 
international brotherhood. The children 
of many nationalities are taught in the 
same school without discrimination and 
they study and play in almost total ig- 
norance of racial distinction. We are 
to advance rapidly in this art of assimi- 
lation. 

“One thing further and I close. Your 
‘Bushido’ which has been opened to the 
westerner by the pen of Dr.’ Nitobe, finds 
agreement with sages of all lands, in 
the conception that Peace in and of it- 
self may not be worthy of attainment,— 
may often be weakness and dishonor. 
The basis of peace,—its complement,—is 
Righteousness. Translated into ordinary 
terms, ‘fair play, the ‘square deal,’ in- 
dividually and nationally are a vital part 
of that big but abused word. Gentle- 


men, I am going back to my country. 
They must ‘kiss each other.’ By means 
of the press, more especially the old pa- 
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per The Friend, my effort will be to try 
to make America better appreciate the 
attitude of this country,—to strive for 
fair play and a better understanding. I 
feel I can safely leave the effort on this 
side in the hands of the editors and edu- 
cators and men of affairs, such as are 
represented here. I thank you again for 
your presence and kindly attention. Let 
me also assure Dr. Nitobe, that I am per- 
fectly aware, that in his interpreting he 
has made a much better speech than |, 
and I am his debtor.” 

At the conclusion of the address, pam- 
phlets were distributed containing the 
main features of the plan, and the offer 
of free scholarships for a four years’ 
course in the Mid-Pacific Institute to the 
writers of the best five essays under the 
title of “Friendly relations between Ja- 
pan and America, and how they may be 
best maintained.” 

After questioning Mr. Richards thor- 
oughly to satisfy themselves that the 
Mid-Pacific Institute had the proper fa- 
cilities for taking care of the Japanese 
boys, and having heard the testimony of 
Bishop Honda, who had recently visited 
the Institute, it was unanimously de- 
cided to accept the offer and a committee 
was appointed to work out the details of 
the arrangement. The body of distin- 
guished gentlemen then adjourned to 


Count Okuma’s private conservatory 


where a group picture, reproduced on| 


our title page, was taken. 

A later number of The Times speaks 
in the highest terms of The Friend as 
a magazine that does distinguished ser- 
Vice in interpreting the East to the West, 
and especially in cultivating mutual un- 
derstanding and friendship between 
America and Japan. The Times repro- 
duced in full the Friend editorial of Feb- 
tuary on “The Outlook and the Ori- 
ental.” 

aM 


Those that will not take have no right 
to give-—George MacDonald. 
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“Thy Man-=Servant 

and thy Maid-Servant’’ 
ARE THEY JAPANESE? 
GIVE THEM THE TOMO 


50c. a year. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS. ON_ IN- 
_DUSTRIAL EDUCATION THAT 
PERTAIN TO HAWAII. 


JOHN W. GILMORE. 


During the past year, through the 
agency of the School Fund Commission, 
extensive inquiry. has been made _ not 
only into the methods of supporting our 
public schools, but also into the type and 
kind of instruction that should be given. 
It has often been repeated that the ob- 
jects and aim of education are to render 
the youth of the land fit for good citizen- 
ship, and it cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized in this connection that there is 
a close correlation between the qualities 
of good citizenship and industrial effi- 
ciency. A noticeable feature of our pub- 
lic school system is the lack of provision 
for the boys and girls between the age 
when compulsory attendance at school 
ceases and industrial efficiency begins. 
These ages may be set down between fif- 
teen on the one hand and eighteen to 
twenty on the other. The system as at 
present organized and the courses of in- 
struction at present adopted in the pub- 
lic schools do not provide for the needs 
of boys and girls passing through the 
years mentioned. Yet, it is apparent to 
every one that boys especially, and the 
girls to a considerable extent, cannot earn 
adequate wages until they are eighteen 
or twenty years of age. 

On a tour of inspection recently, it was 
ascertained by one of our citizens, who 
has both a personal as well as an official 
interest in the welfare of young people, 
that during the hours of midday three 
hundred and fifty boys, between the ages 
mentioned, were to be found in pool 
rooms and other places, engaged in acti- 
vities not only useless but detrimental to 
themselves and to the community. 

A remedy for this state of affairs is 
greatly needed, and it is believed that the 
most practical solution for it is in the 
establishment of schools of such a nature 
both in respect to their organization, loca- 
tion, and subjects of instruction, as to 
enable the student to learn to work and 
at the same time learn those principles 
that will render him an efficient citizen. 
What seems to be needed are industrial 
schools of an agricultural or mechanical 
type according to location and environ- 
ment. Such schools would meet the needs 
of the large majority (in many instances 
as-many as 90 per cent.) of the pupils 
who drop out of school before they reach 
the high school period. This large ma- 
jority of pupils leave school because, eith- 
er according to their judgment or the 
judgment of parents, they are not being 
taught to live, or in other words, because 
the life in school and the life out of school 
are not closely correlated. In the begin- 


ning of industrial school courses it may 
not be the aim to produce finished work- 
ers, but it would be the object to direct 
the mental activities of the pupils; to in- 
terest them in things industrial; and to 
teach them to think in terms of things 
and processes of instruction, and in the 
interpretation of plans and drawings; 
thus they may be better fitted to take up 
the work of a specific trade and to ad- 
vance as experience is required, to greater 
industrial efficiency. No better invest- 
ment can be made by taxpayers than to 
give their youth an opportunity to secure 
an education that is correlated as near 
as may be to life conditions. The present 
system is inadequate and unsatisfactory in 
this respect. All children are conscious 
of powers. They long to grasp things 
with their own hands, and to see things 
move and develop; and to the great 
masses of population the accomplish- 
ments of the hands and feet are matters 
of as much pride as those of the brain, 
and this fact should have greater recog- 
nition in our public school system. 

Such a type of training is often object- 
ed to on the ground that it does not pre- 
pare for college, but the colleges in gen- 
eral should reorganize their entrance re- 
quirements and candidly admit that 
whatever courses of training in the prim- 
ary and secondary schools prepare for 
life should also prepare for college. To 
this end there is no greater reason why 
agriculture, mechanics or domestic sci- 
ence, provided they are properly taught, 
should not be recognized as of equal 
value with Greek, Latin, or history, 
though not by any means supplanting 
them. 

Type agricultural school which it seems 
would meet the needs very admirably 
may be described as follows: The school 
should be established in a locality where 
agriculture is perhaps the leading voca- 
tion and would be justified where 25 
students could be secured. The attend- 
ance of all boys and girls between the 
ages of fourteen and twenty, both inclu- 
sive, who are not otherwise profitably 
and wisely employed, should be required. 
The requirements in this respect, how- 
ever, should not exclude others. The 
boys should be taught in the affairs of 
soil management, crop and animal pro- 
duction, and the girls should be taught 
in the affairs of household economics 
and outdoor activities to which they may 
be adapted. The equipment of the school 
should consist of : 

1. A farm of not less than 25 acres; 
to be increased in proportion to the num- 
ber of boys attending by 2 1-2 acres per 
boy, and to be equipped with essential 
hand-tools. 

2. Shop equipped to meet the needs 
of the industries of the environment. 

3. Residence buildings provided with 
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sanitary and culinary equipment for prop- 
erly housing and feeding the pupils. 

4. Students shall be remunerated for} 
their work in accordance with current 
value, to be determined by some schedule 
such as (for instance) time, profit shar- 
ing, or piece work. 

The interest in industrial education is 
spreading over the entire United States 
with marked rapidity and insistency. In 


a large number of States legislative com- 
missions have been appointed to consider 


this phase of education. National or- 
ganizations of various types have taken 
it up and it has been prominent before 
the last two Congresses. During the last 
Congress considerable progress was 
made and a bill was favorably reported 
from the committee carrying among 
others the following provisions, all of 
which would be of great benefit to 
Hawaii: 

Appropriating for public schools of 
secondary grade for teaching agri- 
culture, home economics, trades and 
industries, five million dollars. 

Appropriating for district agricultural 
schools for secondary grades for 
teaching agriculture, home econom- 

ics, four million dollars. 

Appropriating for branch experiment 
stations at agricultural high schools 
as parts of state experiment stations, 
for experiments and demonstrations, 
one million dollars. 

Appropriating for agricultural college 
extension department for agricult- 
ure, home economics, rural affairs, 
trades and industries, five hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Appropriating for normal schools for 
teaching agriculture, home econom- 
ics, trades and industries, one mil- 
lion dollars. 

It may be that the Federal Treasury 
should not support education throughout 
the states and territories in the manner 
proposed, but the facts of the bill em- 
phasize the interest that is being mani- 
fested all over the country in this phase 
of education. 


RESPONSIBLE 


For those Japanese Servants? 


More than we think, perhaps. Let 
them read a Christian paper in their 
own tongue. It is THE TOMO, 50c a 
year. 


THEY WON’T READ IT? 


John G. Woolley. 


To the Senate Committee on Pacific Islands 
and Porto Rico and the House Committtee 
on Territories: 

The astonishing vote of the Territory of 


Hawaii, July 26, 1910, pursuant to the 
Joint Resolution of Congress, seems 
to call for a statement for the pro- 


ponents of the bill to prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors in 
the Territory and I respectively submit the 
following: 

It will be recalled that at the last session 
the bill was introduced and favorably con- 
sidered in committee. But before it could 
be reported on the Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee, at the solicitation of Mr. 
Kalanianaole appointed a supplementary 
hearing. 

In the supplementary hearing the dele- 
gate took small part except to suggest by 
hig manner the historic remark of Mr. 
Toots: “I feel as if I could express my feel- 
ings at the present moment in a most re- 
markable manner, if I could only get a 
start.” ‘ 

The Opposition. 


The laboring oar was taken by Mr. Mc- 
Clellan who presented a very full and very 
able argument on behalf of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Merchant’s Associa- 
tion, of Honolulu. This argument was sim- 
ply a demurrer to the advisability of direct 
Federal action, over and above the Terri- 
torial government, and raised no issue, on 
the merits of the proposed legislation. 

The trusted servant of the Liquor Deal- 
ers’ Association of Honolulu, in the legal 
profession, whose convictions against fed- 
eral interference in Island matters are so 
eoncrete that in behalf of the Honolulu 
brewery he tried diligently to set up a sa- 
loon of his own abutting on the United 
States cavalry camp at Leilehua, miles 
from the possibility of any customers but 
soldiers, in contempt and defeat of the fed- 
eral law which excludes alcoholic liquors 
from military camps and reservations, and 
failed of his patriotic purpose only because 
the land owners, including the Oahu Rail- 
way Company refused to let their property 
be put to such unpatriotic uses, was pres- 
ent and eligible to be heard for the profes- 
sional, political and social undertow, of 
which he is so conspicuous a part; but ex- 
ercised himself only in whispers to the dele- 
gate. Immediately after the hearing a re- 
port ran through the Islands that he had 
“presented Woolley a gold brick,’ a report 
which subsequent events somewhat corrob- 
orated; and I may say that, returning to 
the subject after a chastened and informing 
adjustment of my hindsight, I look forward, 
with sufficiently modest enthusiasm, to a re- 
turn of the metal, with the thanks of the 
brickee; for the plebiscite, which in its 
immediate purpose failed so signally, shed 
such a light on the electorate concerned 
as to confirm in gospel measure, “pressed 
down and running over,’ my original con- 
tention here, that the native people of Ha- 
waii are as incapable of self-government, as 
regards the liquor business, as they are in- 
capable of self-restraint in the absorption 
of its output. : 


Merits Unassailed. 


From the inception of this measure to 
this minute no man, in committee or on the 


floor of Congress, has offered one word of 
opposition to the bill, on the merits. So 
that as to the gist of the proposition we 
have, so far this state of things: The Hono- 
lulu Chamber of Commerce says nothing. 
The Merchants’ Association says nothing. 
The Bar Association says nothing. The 
Counsel for “the trade” says nothing. Mr. 
McClellan says nothing. 

On the other hand, the delegate says: 
“Under the monarchy we had only a few 
saloons and those good ones. The Hawaii- 
ans did not patronize them. But the Ha- 
waiians do patronize the low doggeries such 
as we have now. * * * The Hawaiian 
unfortunately doeg not drink for the taste 
of the liquor. He drinks to get drunk, and 
the liquor that will make him drunk soon- 
est is the liquor he wants. If a prohibition 
bill is introduced in the legislature I will 
support it and work for it.” 


Snow Storm of Letters. 


Members of Congress will remember the 
snow-storm of letters that fell upon their 
desks begging for favorable action on the 
Johnson bill. 


The Civic Federation of Honolulu cabled 
the chairman of this committee as follows: 
“Honolulu Civic Federation, a popu- 
lar body not sharing opinion expressed 
by local commercial bodies in protest 
that Curtis bill imperils home rule, 
voicing the strong sentiment of Terri- 
tory favoring prohibition by congres- 
sional action, unanimously, earnestly 
petitions your committee to report bill 
favorably and urges Congress to enact 
stringent federal prohibition of liquor 
traffic for Hawaii. 
Castle, President.” 


The Social Science Association of Hono- 
lulu, easily first of Island societies in point 
of ability, learning and activity, sent to the 
Chairman this cablegram:: 

“Honolulu Social Science Association 
endorses federal prohibition liquor  traf- 
fic for Hawaii and federal enforcement 

thereof. 

HARTWELL, 
Chief Justice. 


CASTLE, . 
_ President Civic Federation. 


ALEXANDER, 
Historian of Hawaii. 


THURSTON, 
President Hawaiian Gazette Company. 


HORNE, 
President Kamehameha Schools. 


WHITNEY, 
Circuit Court Judge. 


SCOTT, 
Principal High School. 


SCUDDER, 
Minister Central Union Church.” 


The wife of the governor, with the presi- 
dent of every Woman’s Society in Honolulu, 
cabled the delegate, at a cost of nearly three 
hundred dollars, asking that women be al- 
lowed to vote at the special election. 

The Evangelical Churches, the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association, and the Anti-Sa- 
loon league, were, as a matter of course, 
strong for the bill. The Mormon Church 
and the Reorganized Church of Latter Day 
Saints probably cast their vote unanimously 
for prohibition. Only two well known min- 
isters were opposed. The Belgian Roman 
Catholic Bishop was frankly on the liquor 
side, and the Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
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came out strongly for “the trade” and com- 
posed a battle cry of remarkable wisdom 
and piety, that they adopted: “Better be 
free than sober.” 


Sheep and Shepherd. 


If the case could have been tried by some 
quantitative chemistry or some psychologi- 
cal system of weights and measures the pub- 
lic sentiment would have shown an enor- 
mous preponderance for prohibition, even 
without organization or leadership; but the 
trial by wager of ballots put the test upon 
a basis where the Hawaiian natives are a 
mere flock of sheep; and there was only 
one possible shepherd who could lead them 
out along high civic lines—the representa- 
tive of the royal family, the delegate of the 
Territory. . 


Governor’s Cablegram. 


The final hearing on the former bill turn- 
ed wholly on a question of courtesy to the 
Hawaiian electorate. The right and power 
of Congress to govern the Territory was as- 
serted as clearly in ordering a special elec- 
tion as it would have been in the passage of 
the Johnson bill. The case for prohibition 
was won in the argument before the Sen- 
ate Committee, and Governor Frear in the 
following cablegram gave strong confirma- 
tion to the committee’s judgment: 


Honolulu, February 10, 1910. 
Hon. J. Kalanianaole, Washington: 


Prohibition sentiment growing here, 
but many oppose federal legislation ei- 
ther because they fear it may prove en- 
tering wedge for further federal legis- 
lation inimical to local government or 
because they believe development of 
self-government question should be 
fought out locally. I think prohibition 
or further restriction by territorial ac- 
tion preferable if feasible, though 
doubtful as to its feasibility, and realiz- 
ing practical advantages of federal leg- 
islation because immediate and more ef- 
fective. The possibility of prohibition 
by federal action will have salutary ef- 
fect in strengthening prohibition forces 
and checking audacity and pernicious 
activity of’ some of. the liquor interests. 
Personally I would not advocate federal 
action unless further local effort 
through next legislature should prove 
unsatisfactory or unless conditions 
should change otherwise so as to call 
more imperatively for federal action. 


FREAR, Governor.” 


Senate Committee Won. 


The Senate Committee was won over to 
the view that it would be better to modify 
the congressional action in accordance with 
the desire of the delegate and the opinion 
of the governor, so as to permit the terri- 
torial legislature to act, if it would. I op- 
posed the modification on the ground that 
a fair election would not be possible, But 
later I became satisfied by statements of the 
delegate in the committee, that his assist- 
ance could be secured by an agreement to 
substitute the Joint Resolution, which ac- 
cordingly was made. 


‘Delegate Advises Woolley. 


Subsequent events confirmed me, for a 
time, in the opinion that the substitution 
was wisely made (although my principals 
promptly and emphatically informed me 
that I had been “had’’) and in full faith I 
entered into relations of confidence and co- 


operation with Mr. Kalanianaole looking to 
success for prohibition by the popular ac- 
tion. I had serious doubts of the advisa- 
bility of my returning to the Islands to take 
part in the plebiscite. The Hawaiians are 
very sensitive about the political activity 
of outsiders. I laid this personal problem 
before the delegate in sundry conversations, 
saying that I would gladly remain on the 
mainland and leave the whole campaign to 
him. It was his judgment that there could 
be no objection to my going back to begin 
the organization of the campaign, especially 
among the whites, as he would be detained 
in Washington to see the Joint Resolution 
through the House and attend to other busi- 
ness in Congress for the Territory. He 
said to me, in substance, “You go ahead 
and get the whites in line. There is no 
fear about the Hawaiians. I shall be back 
by the first of June and lead the Hawaiians. 
They will go by a very large majority for 
prohibition.” By this time I had dismissed 
every doubt of his sincerity. In place of 
them I got back later some very unpleasant 
certainties. 


Kuhio Backs Down. 


In an open letter published in Honolulu 
on the eve of the November election, de- 
fending his conduct in the plebiscite, the 
delegate explains as follows: “I made no 
promise that I was going to stump the Is- 
lands for prohibition. After the law pro- 
viding for the plebiscite was passed, I had 
a talk with Mr. Woolley about what was to 
be done. He said he was coming back to 
Hawaii to work for prohibition. Knowing 
the strong objection which Hawaiians have 
against malihinis trying to direct them what 
to do, I told him I thought I would go home 
as soon as Congress adjourned and lead 
the fight for prohibition myself. He thought 
he knew best and came himself. I feared 
the consequence then, but still I intended to 
come home as soon as I could and help. I 
said I would speak for prohibition, and I 
then intended to do so, although I did not 
say I would ‘stump the Islands.’ ” 


Prevarication. 


This statement in so far as it relates to 
the conversation with me about my return 
to the Islands is—not to be unparliament- 
ary—error. We had the conversation, but 
the delegate’s advice was exactly the re- 
verse of, what he says it was, and was, and 
he knew it was, the determining element in 
my decision to return. My mind, as I say, 
had become fully satisfied of the good faith 
of the delegate. But it never did get quite 
at rest on the question of my return to the 
Territory. My position was embarrassing. 
If I remained away and the campaign went 
awry I should be blamed and_ should 
blame myself. On the other hand if I went 
into it and fell into the role of a red herring, 
to confuse the issue, I should be ridiculous. 
I am not yet clear about the matter. I did 
the best I knew. It must go at that. 


Reactions Eccentric. 


In the next paragraph of the same open 
letter, referring to his health, the delegate 
uses these words: “I thought the trip on the 
Hawaii would do me as much good, and ac- 
cordingly came that way. Knowing that I 
was due to stump the Islands for the No- 
vember election, I made up my mind before 
leaving Washington that it was not wise for 
me to follow up my first intention of stump- 
ing for prohibition.” 

This seems to show that whatever may 


have been his physical condition his moral 
reactions were eccentric. 

At the hearing in the House Committee 
on Territories the record shows that I used 
these words: “I came fully persuaded that 
direct federal control was the only remedy 
and I made the best fight I knew how to 
make to secure it. The argument of Prince 
Kalanianaole has not convinced me that I 
am in error; but it has convinced me that 
the wise course for the present is that 
which we have sagreed to, as set forth in 
this Joint Resolution. With the earnest co. 
operation of the Prince, which is now as- 
sured, and under his leadership, we shall, 
doubtless carry the Territory for a prohibi- 
tory policy and doubtless also the next leg- 
islature will substantially obey the mandate 
of the people. If not, we shall have elimin- 
ated the present objection to federal con- 
trol and can apply confidently to Congress 
for relief.’ The delegate was present and 
made no sign of dissent. 


Would Kuhio . Return. 


Acting on our agreement I returned to the 
Territory to find an almost complete skepti- 
cism as to my confidence inthe arrangement. 
Would the delegate keep his word? That was 
the whole question. If he did we should carry 
the election, hands down. If he failed us 
we were shipwrecked in the launching. He 
had authorized me to say privately that I 
knew he would be back home to lead the 
campaign. But he asked me to leave him 
to make his public announcement in his 
own way and his own time. This seemed 
entirely reasonable. So while the guardian 
of his property and all the men who knew 
him intimately predicted with great posi- 
tiveness that he would stay away, I de- 
fended him and, resting confidently on his 
promises, proceeded to form a committee of 
citizens of all races and religions to conduct 
the campaign. It was the intention to limit 
this committee to one hundred prominent 
persons. But there was such general inter- 
est that the number ran up to 135 immedi- 
ately. This committee contained the cream 
of the manhood of the Territory. The Gov- 
ernor, Secretary, Auditor, Treasurer, Attor- 
ney General, the Chief Justice, the Federal 
Judge, the Superintendent of Schools, the 
leading men of the Islands in point of abil- 
ity, wealth, culture and character, were 
either active in the committee, or in close 
and outspoken sympathy. 

Money to Burn. 

On the liquor side the campaign was 
planned in naked fraud but very skillfully. 
The odds in favor of the liquor dealer, in 
such ian election, is that he can make a ba- 
sis where no decent man can meet him. In 
the dark lexicon of the liquor trade there 
is no such word as “foul.” The statement 
of the Pacific Advertiser early in the cam- 
paign was justified in every detail by what 
followed: 

“The liquor men are preparing for a 
hard fight. They will have money to 
burn, and intend to scatter the ashes 
from Puna to Napali. They recognize 
the very obvious fact that the Hawaii- 
ans today are strongly for prohibition, 
but they cheerfully announce _ that 
money will change all that. They have 
figured how many Hawaiian votes it 
is going to take to give them a major- 
ity, and they have decided upon the 
price they intend to pay for that num- 
ber of votes. 

“The prohibition forces are expecting 
John G. Wooley back early in May, and 
the hostilities are expected to start on 
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his arrival. One wing of the liquor men 
desire to make the fight one against 
Woolley personally, having saved up 
the published reports of Woolley’s 
speeches in the Hast and taken out the 
phrases in which he describes the Ha- 
waiians as wards of the Nation and in 
need of protection. These are to be ex- 
tensively quoted as showing that Wool- 
ley despises the Hawaiians and wants 
to classify them as Indians. The ex- 
planatory words accompany these are 
to be carefully omitted. 

“The prohibitionists are girding up 
their loins also for the fray, and expect 
to carry the war into the enemy’s coun- 
try.” 

The Malihini. 


The silence of the delegate brought to us 
such comprehensive disaster, that we never 
reached the point of having an argument. 
The campaign began, continued and ended 
in mere clamor against the “missionaries” 
and the malihini—myself. The intellectual 
and moral caliber of the Hawaiian masses 
may be seen in the editorial columns of The 
Honolulu Examiner, a newspaper owned by 
a very distinguished Hawaiian and edited 
by David Hoolapa. In the issue of June 18. 
1910, the key note of the plebiscite, from 
the native point of view,is tersely sounded. 
It leaves nothing in doubt but the rules of 
English composition. 

“We want freedom and liberty. We do 
not want to be restricted from our rights 
and dictated to by this malihini, this is sup- 
posed to be a free country. 

“We are here in this world to do what 
we can in an upright and honest manner to 
make a living and support our families and 
so on. Why at this late hour comes a voice 
from a foreign part to frame laws for us Ha- 
walians and those who are residing here 
also and who sympathize with us Hawaii- 
ans” 

The Liquor Dealers. 


“We are trying to be content with what’s 
left. What more do these pretended 
Friends of Hawaii want? Do they want ev- 
erything and we who own the very soil 
they tread upon give up our rights and can- 
not express our thoughts and ideas? No! 
No! Not us! 

“We have had enough of them, therefore 
Ye Hawaiians, this is the day and hour we 
must stand hand in hand and with one 
heart and soul say no to the wishes of these 
people; and the voice of the liquor dealer 
who pay heavy licenses—they are your 
friends. Ye Hawaiians stand by them, re- 
member the power is in your hands; if you 
Hawaiians come togther and make up your 
minds to win out and get the control of 
both houses in the next legislature then 
you Hawaiians can make laws to suit your- 
seles. Remember your country, flag! king! 
queen! princes and princesses! are gone 
now, one more precious stone is left to you 
Hawaiians which will glitter and sparkle if 
you all get together and that is your votes.” 


Liquor Dealers the Lords of Hawaii. 


Again in the issue of July 30th, the editor 
sums up the plebiscite from the rear. 

“ ‘No’ was the word that sent joy all over 
the Territory of Hawaii. ‘No’ was the two 
letters that defeated the malihini and his 
followers. Why? Because God _ looked 
down and saw that the liquor people were 
working hard to earn money to support 
their families in an upright manner, there- 
fore God pitied them and granted their 
wishes. The liquor dealers won also be- 


cause they were right in every respect. 
Why, who ever heard of such trash to force 
a law down our throat without the consent 
of the people. Now, Mr. Smarty, how do 
you feel after the defeat. That’s what you 
get for playing smarty in the Territory of 
Hawaii. We people of Hawaii Nei will not 
let you nor another like you come here and 
dictate to us aS we have enough brains to 
run the reins of our own country and don’t 
need you to instruct us. I told you, Mr. 
Malihini, several times in the columns of 
this paper that the liquor dealers were the 
lords of Hawaii Nei and they are very 
powerful people that when they looked up 
to the skies the stars even drop because 
they are so powerful and still you would 
not listen. 

“Mr. Malihini, don’t you think it’s about 
time that you ought to be sailing, sailing, 
sailing, across the deep blue sea as you 
must be down-hearted for the sake of the 
poor Hawaiians as your Aloha for them is 
so great that your poor heart is breaking, 
but wipe your tears away man and go back 
where you came from. Don’t come here to 
Honolulu and have sudden Alohas for us 
Hawaiians. That’s too thin.” 


Prize Fight and Yacht Race. 


These native editorials show fairly also 
the tenor of the English papers on the liq- 
uor side, although no decent English paper 
was on that side. 

Agents of the liquor dealers were sent to 
the coast to collect funds, large contribu- 
tions were secured locally, and the tide ran 
strongly against us. But I was not dis- 
turbed. I thought I knew that the delegate 
would be with us and I did know and know 
now, that his presesce and _ leadership 
would. mean certain victory. The lie of 
the prostitute English newspaper—editor- 
ially for sale to anybody for anything, if 
only the price be right—that put me up as 
the issue, would go to pieces at ia word 
from him. One clear call from him, even 
by letter, saying: “The Joint Resolution 
was written in my office and it gives us Ha- 
waiians a chance to prove up. Get together 
like men and show your quality,’ would 
clear the atmosphere of prejudice and false- 
hood and put the natives on their metal as 
patriots, Christians and loyal friends of the 
royal family. 

But he failed us. We heard that he was 
ill, Then we heard of him at the Jeffries- 
Johnson prize fight. Then we heard that 
he had gone yacht racing. 


Neither Teetotaler Nor Prohibitionist. 
This letter was published in Honolulu: 


“San Francisco, July 1, 1910. 


“My Dear Mr. Lane:—I have been in- 
vited to go home on the yacht Hawaii 
by Captain Wilder and have concluded 
to accept. I shall enjoy the trip and 
believe that it will benefit my health, 
which you know is by no means what 
it ought to be, and if I can help a little 
to get the boat in first, so much the 
better. 


“The only point against it is the vote 
on the liquor question to be taken on 
the 26th, but I have come to the con- 
clusion that my being there is going to 
drive the election right into politics, 
and it will be used and handled only to 
get some advantage, one way or the 
other, for the regular elections in No- 
vember. 

“T allowed my name to go on the com- 
mittee handling the temperance side of 


the fight, because on the temperance 
question I want to be with temperance, 
not against it. I also believe that many 
of the saloon men have forfeited all 

right to consideration by the way 
they have been handling their business, 
particularly among Hawaiians, and I 
I felt a vigorous protest of some kind 
was necessary. Personally I would be 
pleased to see every Hawaiian cut liq- 
uor out altogether. They would be bet- 
ter off without it, but this is as far as 
my mind has gone. 

“You know I am not a teetotaler and 
not a prohibitionist, and I certainly 
want no laws which work along race 
lines. The day for that in Hawaii is 
pau. What the Hawaiians as Hawaii- 
ans do must be a matter of free will and 
personal choice, but general laws reach- 
ing all races that curb the evils of liq- 
uor I will always help, and I am glad 
to hear that the liquor agitation has al- 
ready cut out many saloons and shut off 
the sale of the worst kind of liquors. 
The present law is showing up well in 
these respects. 

“However, as I have already said, I 
don’t propose, so far as I am concern- 
ed, that the special election shall be 
used to do politics. Proper considera- 
tion of the rights of the Republican 
party alone, which has made no party 
declaration on the subject, would re- 
quire this from me. The cause of tem- 
perance itself will be injured by allow- 
ing the special election to take any such 
turn, but I have felt at liberty to ex- 
press my personal sympathy and good 
will for the cause of temperance and to 
aid in the enforcement of the laws from 
that standpoint, and this I have al- 
ready fully done. 

“So I am making my plans to go on 
the Hawaii, and let us hope for once 
that a Jonah on board will bring good 
luck. 

“Yours with aloha, 


“KUHIO.” 


This letter, however charitably one may 
construe it, suggests either the continuing 
shyster or the demoralized weakling. He 
fears that his active participation in the 
canvass “will drive the liquor question into 
politics.” But his letters were on file in 
the office of the leading republican of Ho- 
nolulu insisting that the Republican party 
take up prohibition as its own issue, and (on 
having been advised adversely to that) 
stating positively that he would come home 
and take up prohibition as an individual. 
I am not permitted to produce these letters, 
but they are in existence and I have read 
them. 

He says: “Personally I would be pleased 
to see every Hawaiian cut liquor out alto- 
gether. They would be better off without 
it, but this is as far as my mind has gone.” 
Yet in committee he had declared himself 
in favor of prohibition for the sake’ of his 
people, in his office had pledged himself to 
me to lead his people to that end, and had 
notified the leader of his party that he was 
coming home to do that. 


Prince Raises Racial Issue. 


He says: “You know I am not a teeto- 
taler and not a prohibitionist, and I cer- 
tainly want no laws which work along race 
lines.” Yet he knew when he wrote that. 
that absolutely the whole cry of the native 
voters at the time was that the plebiscite 
was a white man’s trick, to have his liquor 
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by personal importation and deprive the 
poor Hawaiian. And that false alarm he 
practically endorses. . 

He says: “The present law is showing 
up well.” Yet he had offered himself to 
lead an effort of congress to change it for 
prohibition. 

Betrayed. 


The delegate reached the Islands two 
days before the election, gave out an equivo- 
cal interview and lapsed into a silence that 
could be felt. Then I Knew that, from the 
first, or from some later point of his depart- 
ure from uprightness or courage, I had been 
betrayed. 

This is the interview: 

“The prince was met by an Advertiser 
reporter on the deck of the yacht Hawaii 


on which he arrived from San Pedro after) 
the fleet craft had finished victorious in| 


the trans-Pacific race. 


prohibition?’ he was asked. 

““T have no time for prohibition,’ he re- 
plied. 

' “Well, how are you going to vote? 
am going to vote for prohibition.’ 

“Another Advertiser reporter who did not 
know the prince had been approached on 
the prohibition issue, met him as he came 
out of the Alakea wharf and started to en- 
ter an automobile in which the princess and 
several other persons were waiting for him. 
Kuhio had a broad smile on his face. 
beamed with joy from having arrived home 
from a long sojourn in the states. 

“<Prince,’ said the reporter, ‘the people of 
Hawaii would like to know how you stand 
on the question of prohibition, and the Ad- 
vertiser would like to inform them. 
they all know how I stand,’ was his answer. 

“ ‘No, 
letter printed recently. 

“*VYou will have to let me go now. I have 
been so deeply interested in the yacht race 
that my mind is full of that and nothing 
else. 

“«Yes, but you can say how you stand. 
can’t you?’ 

“Oh, I haven’t got the time to talk about 
it now.’ 

“The prince was sidling away by that 
time. ; 

“Will you not say what you are going to 


do; how you are going to vote?’ he was! 


asked. 

“Tt haven’t got time to talk about it,’ 
said the prince, seating himself beside the 
princess, and then the car sped away.” 

No Call to His People. 


| 
It will be seen at a glance, that this let- 


ter and this interview of the delegate were) ‘ 
/on our league, was composed mostly of min- 


simply fuel to the flame of prejudice and 
lying, that had been set, and from the day 
the Joint Resolution became a law no other 
public message to his people was uttered 
by their representative. 

I say nothing about the motives of the 
delegate. But I say that undoubtedly his 
conduct in the premises actually produced 
an abortion of the plegiscite and gave away 
the greatest opportunity he ever had, or will 
have to add distinction to his name. For 


ack of his presence, or any clear, honest} 
: y ; |it, and we ought not to pay, save for actual 


call, by letter, to his people, the liquor as- 


sociation had no difficulty in the way of its| 


complete success. 

An ordinary election in the Territory, so 
far as the native Hawaiian voters are con- 
cerned, is solely and openly a matter of 
money. When Congress, against the pro- 
test of the sub-committee of the Hawaiian 
Commission, gave universal suffrage to the 
natives, it drove the business interest to 
the alternative of controlling elections by 


He} 


Oh, | 
|penses, I was told not to ask questions but 


it seems they do not from your} 


Ti 


| 


the use of money or becoming subject to 
the vagaries of a lot of semi-barbarous 
children. There are some splendid men 
among them but the average Hawaiian is 
an amiable child, as irresponsible as the 
Southern Negro, and less thoughtful than 
the Northern Indian. He never gets intel- 
lectually much beyond the age of puberty. 
He is completely subject to the latest in- 
ducement that is offered him, and the last 
word in the campaign was a bottle of 
“square face’ gin and a bribe of crooked 
money. I ought to say, howver, that the 
use of money in Hawaiian electious is not 
regarded locally as corruption, nor does it 
take the form of direct bribery. Self-pre- 
servation is the first law of business; and 
the Hawaiian majority is a constant and 
imminent peril. Thus, the men that pay 
the bills of the Territory keep their hands 
on the natives and the natives, themselves 


'in a sense, are the better for it; but the 
“*Prince, what are you going to do about) A 


do not learn the meaning of manhood and 
demccracy, in the operation. 


Plebiscite of Dollars. 


From liquor sources I have information 


showing that, of money collected locally and| 


on the mainland from $50,000 to $60,000 
were spent to defeat prohibition. 

In this plebiscite of dollars we could not 
compete, for obvious reasons. We had the 
best men and women of the Territory on 
our side and we had plenty of money to 
swamp the liquor association, if it had been 
that kind of a competition. Repeatedly 
men of great wealth said to me: “Don’t lose 
this fight for lack of money, you can have 
all you want.” And when I enquired as to 
the sum that was available for proper ex- 


to make the drafts and they would be paid 
But the prohibition league unanimously 
took the position that to carry that elec- 
tion on the usual money basis of Hawaiian 
political campaigns would be uselss and in- 
famous, 

Immediately on my return to Honolulu I 
had called a mass meeting of natives, ex- 
plained the situation fully, assured the peo- 
ple of the loyal support and leadersihp of 
the delegate, and shown them that the mat- 
ter was squarely up to the Hawaiian voters. 


{that I was there simply to help in any way 


I could and that it was the opportunity of a 
lifetime, for the Hawaiian voters to vindi- 
cate their quality and expel an enemy that 
their kings had fought from the beginning. 


How We Lost. 


The first committee of natives that waited 


isters and wholly Christian men, and they 
asked for $11,000 to be appropriated at once. 
for the employment of “runners,” at two 
dollars a day, which being interpreted 
meant that we should hire, say, a hundred 
natives for about sixty days, to take their 
regular meals and enjoy life conversing 
over calabashes of poi, in favor of prohibi- 
tion. Our answer was: “This is a fight for 
life and thrift and decency by the Hawaiian 
people, they ought not not to ask pay for 


and necessary service rendered.” And 
right there we lost the plebiscite. The na- 
tives had never seen such an election or 
heard of one, and even the best of them 
could not grasp th idea. We spent about 
$5,000 for literature, postage, speakers, 
headquarters, etc., and not one dollar by 
way of inducement to vote with us. The 
vote was roughly three to one against us. 
The liquor dealers put the most money into 


|has been badly taught. 


| cus. 


the most pious and orderly districts and 
carried them by the largest majorities, so 
thick was the darkness of misunderstand- 
ing. The delegate charged us, later, with 
having let the election go by default. We 
did, so far as the usual, practical bribery 
was concerned. We simply saw to it that 
the case was made clear to the electorate 
and left it there and lost, in honor, rather 
than to win in shame. 


Boy Following No Circus. 


While the Hawaiian conceives an election 
to be nothing more than a festival of work- 


jless jobs and treats and meetings, he is not 


really a mercenary grafter. He knows only 
what he has been taught about election, and 
In his education as 
a voter serious patriotism has had no place. 
He has been simply a boy following the cir- 
There is no doubt at all but he loves 
his country better than money. If his loy- 
alty to the prince and to the race had been 
challenged by the delegate on grounds of 
patriotism and religion he would have been 
unapproachable by corruption and would 
have moved forward a generation on the 
26th of July. 

The plebiscite was a farce or a tragedy. 
because the prince was a child, like the rest. 
I do not charge him with corruption. He is 
a child. He holds his office for absolutely 
no reason but because he alone can carry 
the Hawaiian vote, and the business inter- 
ests of the Territory can well afford to pay 
Mr. McClellan the salary of a member of 
a Congress to attend to the territorial busi- 
ness here. 

Offices and Jobs, { 


I realize that this raises unpleasant sug- 
gestions about Hawaiian political conditions 
for which my own best friends and support- 
ers are not blameless, and I should not 
shrink from going into it if it were neces- 
sary. But it is not necessary. I need only 
remind you that the Territory is the farth- 
est and crudest frontier of American poli- 
tics, and political processes are of the most 
elemental character. Trade not only fol- 
lows the flag, but trade is the flag at the 
meeting place of American prowess and 
Polynesian weakness. The strong, rich men 
who made the Territory and dominate it. 
must have and will have security for their 
operations. The natives must have offices 
and jobs. And there you are. The natives 
get the offices and the jobs, and the busi- 
ness interests get security by contributing 
all the election expenses and paying all the 
taxes. No question of patriotism arises, as 
a rule. The taxes are large for the Terri- 
tory is very rich. The “expenses” are 
heavy, for we have a wealthy democrat in 
Honolulu who is opposed to the labor pol- 
icy and the land policy, is a free spender, 
an uncommonly good mixer with the na- 
tives, and aspires to Congress. The repub- 
licans have to beat him. They do, with 
the Prince and about $30,000 a round, Then 
they employ Mr. McClellan to do the work 
at an additional cost which in view of all 
the circumstances seems insignificant. 


Sinews of War. 


The following from the issue of Decem- 
ber 29 of the Pacific Commercial Adver- 
tiser—a high class paper in every particu- 
lar—throws strong light on this unpleasant 
phase of the subject. 

“The revolutionary political fact that 
during the recent campaign the con- 
gressional Republican campaign com- 
mittee disbursed only $74,373 for ex- 
penses, while the Democratic commit- 
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tee spent the miniature sum of $27,- 
771 and achieved considerable of a vic- 
tory at that, according to figures from: 
Washington, indicate that the days of 
the dollar as the dominant factor in a 
straight campaign is waning. 

During this same campaign it is gen- 
erally understood that both the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans of this Ter- 
ritory provided ‘sinews of war,’ in ex- 
cess of or approximating, the total 
sums spent by the national committees; 
the excuse on each side being that the 
other side was spending so much money 
that they were forced to do so too.” 


He Could Have Saved His People. 


There are those in Hawaii who say that | 


the conduct of the natives in the plebiscite 
takes away their title to our sympathy. I 
cannot accept that view. They were put to 
a test that was too hard for them. It 
would be as fair to open a barrel of whiskey 
in an Indian village and then hold a local 
option election. Senators knew that, and I 
did. The only hope in the course that was 
adopted lay in the promise of the delegate. 
He could have stopped the liquor scourge. 
He could have saved his people. I still 
think that he meant to do it. For his fail- 
ure I can only pity him as I pity the peo- 
ple whonr he was too weak to lead, in the 
greatest opportunity they ever faced. 

So now having done what we could 
against hopeless odds at home, we intend 
to come back to Congress even more confi- 
dently than before and much more needy; 
for the result of the plebiscite has so en- 


larged the desire and the insolence of the 


liquor trade that it fairly puffs like an adder | 


in the politics of the Islands, fearing noth- 
ing but Congress. . 


Focal Point of American Civilization. 


The natives are even more aggressively 
and mercilessly exploited than before, and 
wife beating, rape and murder are even 
more common, in our loveliest possession. 
Soldiers and sailors in charge of compli- 
cated batteries, battleships and shipyards 
are preyed upon by the meanest business 
that the world has ever seen. 

The spirit of civilization that impels us to 
hunt and kill bubonic rats, yellow fever 
mosquitoes and filthy houseflies, to drain 
malarial swamps, abolish dung hills and the 
typhoid pollution of our water sources 
seems to leave Congress no choice but to 
expel the liquor traffic from this focal point 
it 
from becoming, as it is rapidly becoming. 


of American civilization, and to save 
the American Port Said and make it, as in- 
deed Congress proposes to make it, 
American Gibraltar. 


the | 


Honolulu Legends 


W. D. WESTERVELT 


THE WATER OF LIFE OF KA-NE 


A Legend of Old Hawait. 
“When the moon dies she goes to the 
living Water of Ka-ne, to the water 
which can restore all to life, even the 


moon to the path in the sky.”—Maori 
Legend of New Zealand. 


The Hawaiian of long ago shared in 
the belief that somewhere along the deep 
sea beyond the horizon around their Is- 
lands, or somewhere in the cloud land 
above the heavens which rested on their 
mountains, there was a land known as 
“the land of the water of life of the 
gods.” In this land was a lake of living 
water in which always rested the power 
of restoration to life. This water was 
called in the Hawaiian language “Ka 
wai ola a Ka-ne” literally “The water 
living of Ka-ne” or “The Water of Life 
of Ka-ne.” 

Mention of this “wai ola” is found in 
many of the Pacific island groups, such 
as New Zealand, the Tongas, Samoa, Ta- 
hiti and the Hawaiian Islands. The 
thought of ‘‘water of life” cannot be lim- 
ited to only a few references in legends. 
Some of the most interesting legendary 
experiences in several island groups be- 
long to the stories of a search after this 
“water of life.” 

Ka-ne was one of the four greatest 
gods of the Polynesians. In his hands 
was placed the care of the water of life. 
If any person secured this water, the 
power of the god went with it. Any 
one who was sick, drinking it would re- 
cover health and a dead person sprinkled 
with it would be restored to life. 

In the long, long misty past of the Ha- 
waiian Islands a king was very, very ill. 


|All his friends thought that he was go- 
ling to die. 


The family came together 
‘in the enclosure around the house where 
the sick man lay. Three sons were wail- 
ing sorely because of their heavy grief. 

An old man, a stranger, passing by 
asked them the cause of the trouble. One 
of the young men replied, “Our father 
lies in that house very near death.” 

The old man looked over the wall upon 
the young men and said slowly, “I have 
heard of something which would make 
your father well. He must drink of the 
water of life of Ka-ne. But this is very 
hard to find and difficult to get.” 


The old man disappeared but the eld- 
est son said, “I shall not fail to find this 


water of life, and I shall be my father’s 


favorite and shall have the kingdom.” 
He ran to his father for permission to go 


‘!and find this water of life. 


The old king said, “No, there are 
many difficulties and even death in the 
way. It is better to die here.” The young 
prince urged his father to let him try 
and at last received permission. 

The prince, taking his water calabash, 
hastened away, but the journey was long 
and he found no water which had the 
power of life. As he went along a path 
through the forest, suddenly an ugly lit- 
tle man, a dwarf (an a-a) appeared in 
his path and called out “Where are you 
going that you are in such a hurry?” 
The prince answered roughly, “Is this 
your business? I have nothing to say to 
you.”” He pushed the little man aside 
and ran on. 

The dwarf was very angry and deter- 
mined to punish the rough speaker, so 
he made the path twist and turn and 
grow narrow before the traveler. The 
farther the prince ran the more bewil- 
dered he was and the more narrow be- 
came the way, and thicker and thicker 
were the trees and vines and ferns 
through which the path wound. At last 
he fell to the earth, crawling and fighting 
against the tangled masses of ferns and 
the clinging tendrils of the vines of the 
land of fairies and gnomes. They twined 
themselves around him and tied him, 
tight with living cords and in their hands 
he lay like one who was dead. 

For a long time the family waited and 
at last came to the conclusion that he had 
been overcome by some difficulty. The 
second son said that he would go and 
find that water of life, so taking his wa- 
ter calabash he ran swiftly along the path 
which his brother had taken. His 
thought was also the selfish one, that 
he might succeed where his brother had 
failed and so win the kingdom. 

As he ran along he met the same lit- 
tle man who was the king of the fairies 
although he appeared as a dwarf. The 
little man called out, “Where are you go- 
ing in such a hurry?” 


The prince spoke roughly, pushed him 
out of the way and rushed on. Soon 
he also was caught in the tangled woods 
and held fast like one who was dead. 

Then the last, the youngest son, took 
his calabash and went away thinking that 
he might be able to rescue his brothers 
as well as get the water of life for his 
father. He met the same little man, who 
asked him where he was going. He told 
the dwarf about the king’s illness and 
the report of the “water of life of Ka- 
ne,” and asked the dwarf if he could aid - 
in any way. “For,” said the prince, “my 
father is near death, and this living wa- 
ter will heal him and I do not know the 
way. 
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The little man said, “Because you have 
spoken gently and have asked my help 
and have not been rough and rude as 
were your brothers, I will tell you where 
to go and will give you aid. The path 
will open before you at the bidding of 
this strong staff which I give you. By 
and by you will come to the palace of a 
king who is a sorcerer. In his house is 
the fountain of that water of life. You 
cannot get into that house unless you 
take three bundles of food which I will 
give you. Take the food in one hand 
and your strong staff in the other. 
Strike the door of that king’s house 
three times with your staff and an open- 
ing will be made. Then you will see two 
dragons with open mouths ready to de- 
vour you. Quickly throw food in their 
mouths and they will become quiet. Fill 
your calabash with the living water and 
hurry away. At midnight the doors are 
shut, everything is tightly closed and you 
cannot escape.” 

The prince thanked the little man, took 
the presents and went his way rejoicing 
and after a long time he came to the 
strange land and the sorcerer’s house. 
Three times he struck until he broke the 
wall and made a door for himself. He 
saw the dragons and threw the food into 
their mouths making them his friends. 
He went in and saw some young chiefs 
who welcomed him and gave him a war 
club and a bundle of food. He went on 
to another room where he met a beauti- 
ful maiden whom he loved at once with 
all his heart. She told him as she looked 
in his eyes that after a time they would 
meet again and live as husband and wife. 
Then she showed him where he could 
get the water of life and warned him to 
be in haste. He dipped his calabash in 
the fountain and leaped through the door 
just as the moments of midnight came. 

With great joy he hastened from 
land to land and from sea to sea watch- 
ing for the little man, the a-a, who had 
aided him so much. Almost as if his 
wish were known the little man appeared 
and asked him how he fared in his jour- 
ney. The prince told him about the long 
way and the success and then offered to 
pay as best he could for all the aid so 
kindly given. 

The dwarf refused all reward. Then 
the prince said he would be so bold as to 
ask one favor more. The little man said. 
“You have been so thoughtful in dealing 
with me as one highly honored by you, 
ask and perhaps I can give you what you 
wish.” 

The prince said, “I do not want to re- 
turn home without my brothers, can you 
help me find them?” “They are dead in 
the forest,” said the dwarf. “If you find 
them they will only do you harm. Let 
them rest in their beds of vines and ferns. 
They have evil hearts.” 


But the young chief pressed his kindly 
thought and the dwarf showed him the 
tangled path through the forest. With 
his magic staff he opened the way and 
found his brothers. He sprinkled a little 
of the water of life over them and they 
came back to full life and strength. He 
told them how he had found the “living 
water of Ka-ne,’ and had received gifts 
and also the promise of a beautiful bride 
The brothers forgot their long sleep of 
death and were jealous and angry at the 
success of their younger brother. 

The way was long as they journeyed 
homeward. They passed a strange land 
where the high chief was resisting a 
large body of rebels. The land was lying 
desolate and the people were starving. 
The young prince pitied the high chief 
and his people and gave them a part of 
the bundle of food from the house of the 
god Ka-ne. They ate and became very 
strong. Then he let the chief have his 
war club. Quickly the rebels were de- 
stroyed and the land had quiet and peace. 

He aided another chief in his wars, 
and still another in his difficulties, and at 
last came with his brothers to the sea 
coast of his own land. There they lay 
down to sleep, but the wicked brothers 
felt that there were no more troubles in 
which they would need the magic aid of 
their brother, so they first planned to kill 
him, but the magic war club seemed to 
defend him. Then they took his calabash 
of the water of life and poured the wa- 
ter into their water jars, filling his cala- 
bash again with salt, sickish sea water. 
They went on home the next morning. 
The young prince pressed forward with 
his calabash, handing it to his father, 
telling him to drink and recover life. The 
king drank deeply of the salt water and 
was made more seriously sick, almost to 
death. Then the older brothers came, 
charging the young prince with an at- 
tempt to poison his father. They gave 
him the real water of life and he imme- 
diately became strong as in the days of 
his youth. 

The king was very angry with the 
youngest son and sent him away with an 
officer was killed in the forest. The of- 
ficer was a friend of the young prince 
and helped him to find a safe hiding 
place where he lived a long time. 

By and by the three great kings came 
from distant lands with many presents 
for the prince who had’ given them peace 
and great prosperity. They told the fa- 
ther what a wonderful son he had and 
wanted to give him their thanks. 


sent away with the young man and ac- 
knowledged the wrong he had done. The 
officer told him the prince was not dead, 
so the king sent messengers to find him. 

Meanwhile one of the most beautiful 
princesses of all the world had sent word 


The| 
father called the officer whom he had. 


everywhere that she would be seated in 
her house and any prince who could walk 
straight to her along a line drawn in the 
air by her sorcerers, without turning to 
either side should be her husband. 
There was a day set for the contest. 

The messenger sent out by the king 
to find the prince knew all about this con- 
test, so they made all things known to 
their young chief when they found him. 
He went with his swift steps of love to 
the land of the beautiful girl. His broth- 
ers had both failed in their most careful 
endeavors, but the young prince followed 
his heart’s desire and went straight to a 
door which opened of its own choice. 
Out of the house leaped the maiden of 
the palace of the land of Ka-ne. Into his 
arms she rushed and sent her servants 
everywhere to proclaim that her lord had 
been found. 

The brothers ran away to distant lands 
and never returned. The prince and the 
princess became king and queen and 
lived in great peace and happiness, ad- 
ministering the affairs of their kingdom 
for the welfare of their subjects. Thus 
they received high honor from all their 
people for their wisdom and grace. 


a 
FIVE CANONS ON HOW TO READ. 


From the Detroit News. 

Ann Arbor.—Prof. J. S. P. Tatlock 
of the University of Michigan, told the 
students of the summer school that 
it was “better to read anything and 
anyhow than not to read at all. Profes- 
sor Tatlock gave the following five 
canons on how to read: 

Read in any way. Your temperament 
will largely determine the way. 

Don't try always to read in the same 
way. 

Learn to skim. Read nearly all prose 
rapidly ; above all, novels and history. 

Size up a book before you begin to 
read it. But when you have started a 
book finish it, even though you do skim 
through it( get to the end in some way. 
Remember you can get something out 
of the trash. 

Keep several books going at the same 
time. It is especially useful to read light 
authors at the same time you are reading 
long, arduous works. 

Read everything. 

Don’t be too methodical in your plans, 
but read as inclination leads you. 

Don’t be too narrow in your choice of 
books. 

If you don’t like an author like Milton, 
don’t be ashamed to say so. 

Don’t neglect contemporary literature. 
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Is Your Japanese 
Servant a Christian? 
Let him have THE TOMO 


50c. a year. Every Month 


Pacific Photo 
Gallery 


Where the GOOD 
Photos come from 


17 HOTEL ST. 


WING TAI 


& COMPANY. 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, PAINTERS 
AND PAPER HANGERS. 


Furniture and Wall Paper. 
Furniture made to order and repaired. 
No. 1216 NUUANU ST., near Beretania 

Manager, L. Y. Shoeng. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Tel. Main 1109. C. H Bellina, Mgr 


CLUB STABLES 


FORT ST., ABOVE HOTEL. 
RIGS OF ALL KINDS, 
GOOD HORSES, 
CAREFUL DRIVERS. 


Dr. T. Mitamura Sr. 
Dr eateries. 


Office: 1412 NUUANU STREET, 
Corner Vineyard, 
Telephone 1540. 


OfficesHours:) 9; to: 12: asm tO) Ss pale. 
Sunday by appointment. 


Residence: 
Office. 


50 N, Vineyard Street, near 
Telephone 26138. P. O. Box 842. 


Hawaii Cousins 


REV. JAMES PATTON CHAMBER- 
LAIN. 


Notice of the death, March 9th, of 
this son of Hawaii, comes to us from 
Mount Vernon, Eastern Oregon. 

He was born in Honolulu, in the old 
historic coral house Eastward from Ka- 
waiahao Church, in June 9, 1835. His 
mother was a daughter of James Pat- 
ton, a farmer of Lancaster county, Penn- 
sylvania. His father Mr. Levi Chamber- 
lain, was the first Secular Agent of the 
American Board in these islands, who 
sailed from Boston, November 19, 1822, 
and served the missionary cause in vari- 
ous departments till his death in Hono- 
lulu, July 29, 1849. 

James P. Chamberlain was one of the 
band of missionary children whose at- 
tendance is noted at the opening of the 
Punahou School in 1842. Later he at- 
tended the Royal School under the prin- 
cipalship of Rev. E. G. Beckwith. Leav- 
ing Honolulu in 1854 at nineteen years 
of age, he. entered William’s College, 
Mass., and thence went to Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, in preparation for the 
ministry. j 

His first pastorate was in a mining 
town .in~ California. Later for many 
years, he was in the gospel ministry in 
the state of Wisconsin, and a part of the 
time in connection with the American 
Home Missionary Society. 

About A. D. 1895 he moved to East- 
ern Oregon where with his son John, 
he took up a homestead of 160 areas, at 
Mount Vernon, Grant county. 

Like his honored father, he was a man 
of sterling Christian character. 

He leaves to mourn the loss, his wife 
and son John, at Mount Vernon, Ore- 
gon, and his daughter, Mrs. Worth O. 
Aiken, of Maui, and in Honolulu, his two 
brothers, Warren, and Levi, and his sis- 
ter, Martha Ann J. Chamberlain. 

This short notice of one of the early 
Punahou boys is compiled from an ap- 
preciative article in the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser of March 26, and from items 


fans by his brother Levi Chamber- 
ain. 


Or AGU BICK 


Dk. FRANCIS WONG 
LEONG 


1264 Emma Street, 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Office Hours: 9 to 11 a. m.; 1 to 8 p, m,; 


7to8p.m. Sundays, 10 to 12m. ~ 


Phones: Office 1030, Residence 2191. 


J A. R. Vil 


& Company 


Jewelers and Watchmakers 
113 Hotel St. Phone 223] 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, Ete. 


55. Queen Street Honolulu. 


L.B. KERR & CO. 


LIMITED. 


' ALAKEA STREET, 


The only store in Honolulu where 
you can get anything in Wearing Ap- 
pareil for 

MEN, WOMEN or CHILDREN 
Goop Goops and REASONABLE PRIcEs. 
Agents for Walkover and Sorosis Shoes. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 


furnishes everything electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 
Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, ete. 
Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 
Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Phone 2390. 
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Telephone 1657. 


Manufacturing and Repairing. 
Auto Fenders made of Aluminum 


JOHN MATTOS 


SANITARY PLUMBER & SHEET METAL 
WORKER. 


eet ee 


e D v PD FG 


FUKURODA 


28 Hotel Street 


RQ Qve 


CRE Re ee ADR a 


Sa 


i cll cht 


DRINK 


“Cascade” 
“Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft’s Fountain Soda Works 


Sole Agents 
Telephone 2270 


Mrs. | F. S. Zeave 


Rooms /67-68 Young Bldg. 


Ladies Ready-to-Wear 
GOWNS also 


Dressmaking 


Phone No. 3008 


Our Young People 


HENRY P. JUDD 


The Maui Semi-Annual Meeting. 


The spring meeting of the Maut 
Evangelical Association was heid in the 
Kahului Union Church from Tuesday 
evening, March 14th, to Saturday morn- 
ing, March 18th. The County Sunday 
School Association and C. E. Societies 
held their meetings in conjunction with 
the Evangelical Association. The meet- 
ings were marked by a progressive and 
harmonious spirit, and it was felt by 
all present that the convention will re- 
sult in lasting good to the county. On 
the first evening a prayer-meeting called 
the delegates together to begin the ses- 
sions in the right spirit. On Wednesday 
morning the Evangelical Association be- 
gan its work, after a short devotional 
service and talk by the Moderator, Rev. 
H. P. Judd. The usual routine work was 
the order of the day. In the afternoon 
the Sunday School Association and the 
Christian Endeavor Society held their 
sessions and transacted their usual busi- 
ness. An evening prayer-meeting was 
conducted by the Christian Endeavorers 

The meetings on Thursday and Friday 
mornings were devoted to the business of 
the Evangelical Association, while the 
afternoons were given up to the work 
of the Sunday School Association and 
the Christian Endeavorers. On Thurs- 
day evening there was a temperance rally 
with addresses by Revs. O. H. Gulick, C 
G. Burnham, E. B. Turner and D. K. 
Kaaiakamanu. The need of the day for 
total abstinence was presented forcibly 
by these speakers, and on the following 
morning Mr. Burnham introduced a 
resolution which resulted in the ap- 


|| pointment of a committee of eight mem- 


bers to consider the matter with the 
view to forming some definite plan of ac- 


tion. 
Friday evening a most successful con- 


cert was given in the Young Men’s Club 
gymnasium by the members of the asso- 
ciation, assisted by friends. Saturday 
morning the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was observed as the closing ses- 
sion of the convention. It was a fitting 
gathering of ministers and 
Maui Evangelical Associa- 
tion and gave to each departing delegate 
and visitor a spiritual message and vis- 
ion which all might well carry with them 
into their church life and work for the 
Master. 


ending to the 
laymen of the 


Telephone 1420 


ASAHI & CO. 


H. MATSUTO 


—_—— 


CONTRACTORS 
ann BUILDERS 


HOUSE PAINTING, 
PAPER HANGERS 


208 Beretania St. Honolulu, T. H. 
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P.O. Box 441 "PHONE 2484 


J. W. KERSHNER 


VULCANIZER 


Automobile Tires a 
Specialty 


1177 Alakea St, HONOLULU He 
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P. O. Box 504 Market Tel., 1814 


HAWAT 
MEAT MARKET 


RETAIL BUTCHERS 


Retail Market and Office, 50-56 King St. 
Manufacturers Hams, Bacon, Lard, Bo- 
logna, Headcheese, Frankfurters, etc. Family 
and Shipping Trade Supplied. Army Con- 


tractor. Purveyors to Oceanic, Pacific Mail, 
Occidental and Oriental and Canadian 
Steamers. 


TRY ‘CRYSTAL SPRINGS BUTTER. 
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Stationers, 
News-dealers, Music and 
general paper 
Ssupply-house. 
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Hawaiian News Co. 


ALEXANDER YOUNG BLDG. 
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ARTISTIC 
PORTRAITURE 


KODAK DEVELOPING 


RW. Perkins 
Photographer 


& PRINTING 


110 Hotel St.. 
near Fort 


Honolulu, T. H. 


R. dodfhRima 


DEALER IN JAPANESE DRY AND FANCY 
GOODS AND CURIOS 


American Gents’ Furnishing Goods 
Large Assortment of Hats for Ladies and 
Gentlemen always on hand. 


No. 30 S. KING ST., HONOLULU, T. H. 
Branch Store of the Japanese Bazaar, 


1137 Fort Street 


Phone 2136 Pr Onm Ox. sis 


HONOLULU IRON WORKS COMPANY 


Established 1852. 
ENGINEERS, BUILDERS OF SUGAR 
MACHINERY, 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 

Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas) Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 


Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
Pumps. HONOLULU, T. H. 


KOA FURNITURE 
MADE TO ORDER 


See Samples at 


SUN LEE TAI 
& CO. 


26 KING STREET 


PICTURE FRAMING, 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS AND 
PAINTERS 


jlives for ages. 


Rev. T. A. Waltrip. 


Word has.just reached us of the ap- 
pointment of the Rev. T. A. Waltrip to 
the position of General Secretary of the 
Southern California Sunday School As- 
sociation. Mr. Waltrip will be remem- 
bered as pastor of the Kahului Union 
Church from May, 1908, to April, 1910. 
Since leaving Maui he has been connect: 
ed with the Heber Collegiate Institute. 
Imperial Valley, California. His new 
work is one of large promise and we 
hope that Mr. Waltrip will be of great 
service in the work of extending the use- 
fulness of the Southern California Sun- 
day Schools. His new address will be 
1422 West Fourth St., Santa Ana, Cal. 


s&s 
Mothers’ Day. 


Forty-five governors of states in the 
Union are honorary vice-presidents of 
the movement to extend the observance 
of Mothers’ Day. The date is the second 
Sunday of May, which will be on the 
14th of the month this year. It is won- 
derful how the idea has touched the 
hearts of all who hear of the movement 
Let the white carnation speak its mes- 
sage of filial love in our Sunday Schools 
again this year, 


To Interest Boys. 


If we are to interest and hold the boys 
in the school, we must teach them things 
which touch their daily lives. We have 
a Book to teach that has touched men’s 
If we will give that Book 
to our boys, and not cover it up with 
empty things, hollow words, Sunday 
School will mean more to those boys 
than it has done. 


Pocket Testament League. 


This is a world-wide organization of 
those who agree honestly to endeavor to 
read a full chapter of the Bible daily, and 
to carry a Testament or Bible about 
with them. There are no fees of any 
kind.. The aim of the League 1s’ tc 
strengthen Christians, and to win the un- 
saved ‘to Christ by spreading God’s 
Word. Members are therefore encour- 
aged not only to read the Bible for them- 
selves and to carry it with them, but to 
give it away to those who are willing to 
join the League and to fulfill its condi- 
tions. As an aid to this, the organiza- 
tion will provide Testaments of a con- 
venient size at a low price to those whe 
wish to purchase them. Send for mem- 
bership cards, and try to get ten others 
to join the League. Cards will be sent 
free on application to the Pocket League 
Headquarters, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Hawaiian Carriage M’f’g Co., Ltd. 


Dealers in 

CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL. 

Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 

Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming 

427 QUEEN ST. HONOLULU 

P. O. Box 193; Phone 2447 


Telephone 1470 


1137 FORT ST., opp. Club Stables 
FULL LINE OF JAPANESE GOODS 


‘The 
Japanese 


Bazaar 


k. ISOSHIMA HONOLULU, T.H. 
P. O. Box 875 


U. 0. YEE HOP & C0. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BUTCHERS. 


Dealers in 


Fresh and Cured Meats, Smoked Tongue, 
Fresh Canned Oysters, Poultry, Game, 
Eggs, Cheese, Butter, Fresh, Smok- 
ed and Salt Fish, Fruits and 

_ Vegetables, etc. 


Shipping Trade Supplied a Specialty. 
N. KING STREET, HONOLULU, T. H. 


Branch at Oahu Market: Stalls 1, 2, 3, 4, & 5. 


Market Telephone 1851 
Slaughterhouse Telephone 1068 


Cable Address “Takapu,” Honolulu 
Telephone 1675 P. O. Box 968 


Y. Takakuwa 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 
JAPANESE PROVISIONS AND 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


NUUANU ST., Near King Street, 
HONOLULU, H. T. 
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NOTICE ! 


PURE FRUIT DRINKS AND DISTILLED 
OS SS 


WATER OUR SPECIALTY, 


ARCTIC SODA WATER 
WORKS 


LEITHEAD & WOODWARD, Proprietors. 
Phone 1557. 


P. O, Box 660 Telephone 1417 


HOOK ON 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 


Military Uniforms. _ Civilian Suits. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


159 S. KING STREET, corner Bishop Street 
Branches at Fort Shafter and Schofield 


Barracks. 


HAWAIIAN CURIOS. 
HAWAIIAN AND FOREIGN STAMPS. 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
Books Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


1140 FORT STREET, LOVE BLDG., 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Via 
YOKOHAMA 
Sed E 
BANK, LTD. 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 

CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT ST. 

Y. AKAI, Manager. 


What a Teacher Should Be and Do. 


The most delicate and precious ma- 
terial with which we have to deal is the 
human will. We should therefore be 
very careful how we experiment with 
these vital forces. The teacher’s life is 
the life of his teaching. One great edu- 
cator has said, “In my judgment, the 
question of Sunday School teaching is 
more a question of personality than it is 
of pedagogy.” First of all the teacher 
should be godly. Many of our Sunday 
School pupils are reading us. Do they 
see in your life and my life what our 
Master would have them see? Are you 
witnessing for Christ before your 
class? Do you get alone enough with 
God as you should? We must remem- 
ber that no matter how good a lesson 
help we may have, no matter how much 
training we may have had, if that is all 
it will count for little unless we have 
also that power which comes from com- 
munion with God. It is this power which 
will make itself felt on the lives of the 
children. We do not come often enough 
to our Heavenly Father with a prayer of 
thanksgiving and wait for the still small 
voice to speak some message to us. 

We should not only be godly, but con- 


sistent. We cannot lead farther than we 
go; we cannot teach farther than we 
know. What you are speaks so loud 


sometimes that those around you cannot 
hear what you are saying. We are like 
the ship sailing in the sea, but we do not 
want the sea in the ship. You and I are 
in the world, we must associate with 
those in the world, but we do not want 
the world’s ways to be our ways. 

Furthermore, we must be enthusiastic 
You can love young people into the 
Kingdom sometimes when you cannot 
teach them in. The power of love de- 
pends on no institution. We do not have 
to go to school in order to love. If we 
will go to the Great Teacher of Teachers 
and get a reflection of love in his face 
we will then be able to give those about 
us what they need. There are many 
around us who are just hungering for 
just what we can do. Let us repeat 
that the life of a teacher is the life of his 
teaching. 

a Ss 


The Subject of Missions in the 
Sunday School. 


Every Sunday ete should have a 
missionary committee large enough to be 
effective and representative of all de- 
partments and every grade in the school 
This committee should promote the fol- 
lowing: (1) Adequate missionary .n- 
struction, giving each an opportunity to 
know, for the people here as well as 


there perish for lack of knowledge. (2) 


P. O. Box 961 


SANG 
CHAN 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 


Suits made to order in the Latest Styles. 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 
x 


King St. - - -~ McCandless Bldg. 
HONOEULU Slee: 


Telephone 1491. 177 KING ST. 
J. ABADIE’S 


> FRENCH 
| LAUNDRY 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


ISIE ISTE 


Telephone 1693 


Odo Shoten 


Importer and Dealer in 
JAPANESE PROVISIONS & GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE. 


Tel 1731 


P. O. Box 903 


No. 35 HOTEL ST., HONOLULU, T. H. 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE a &°Cialty. 
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P.O, Box 829 


HATS 


LADIES’ and GENTS. 


E, MORIKUCHI 


14 HOTEL ST. 


PBR. STRAUCH 


STOCK AND BOND BROKER. 


Largest Dealer in Unlisted Securities in 


the Hawaiian Islands. 


Unlisted Stocks bought, sold and exchanged. 

Representing: Lincoln Mortgage & Loan 
Co. Oil Stocks; the Fiduciary Co., Mining 
Stocks. 


SUITE 1, WAITY BLDG., 74 S. KING ST., 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
Tel. 1445 


Tel. 2478. Box 951 


CITY MILL 
GUE 


Estd. 1899. 
GOWN TR eAGG . O1R. Se 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN 
HARDWARE. 


P. O. Box 876 Tel, Main 1375 


MURAKAMI 
SHOTEN 


Importer and Dealer in 
JAPANESE PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, 


Goods, 
Crockery, Silks, &c. 


Dry and Fancy 


30-34 HOTEL 5 near Nuuanu 


Definite missionary prayer, that all may 
learn the forgotten secret of the Church 
(v) Systematic missionary giving 
/teaching Paul’s plan of finance in secur- 
|ing the benevolences and learning all to- | 
|gether that the Christian measure of giv-| 
jing is the measure of sacrifice. (+(| 
Practical missionary activities, for most | 
people find themselves, as well as learn 
jto do by dong. ((5) Enlisting mission- | 
ary recruits. Few young men_ leave! 
their teens without facing seriously the| 
question of the ministry or missionary | 
service. We are well pudged by our 
deeds. Large emphasis should be placed 
upon practical forms of specific mission- 
ary service. Jesus answered the doubts 
of the disciples gathered on the :noun- | 
tain in Galilee by entrusting them with 
the great commission for evangelizing 
the world. Here in our island schoois 
let us not forget to bring forth this sub- 
ject of missions before the minds of both 
young and old, and interest them in thc 
work for those who live in lands cf great 
darkness and misery and superstition. 


uM 
Hoikes. 


We have often written of this popular 
form of Sunday school activity, and yet 
feel that much might be done towards 
improving them and making them a 
force in religious education. The Hoike 
or Sunday school exhibition is a means 
of gathering together a crowd of Sunday 
school pupils and others on the Lord's 
Day, usually, for the purpose oi reciting 
lessons of the past few Sundays and 
singing hymns and gospel songs. With- 
out overlooking the value that may come 
to some from the Hoike, does it not seem 
that this religious entertainment might be 
improved very materially? The task of 
setting a higher standard lies with the 
district superintendents. They draw up 
the programs and issue the calls to the| 
various schools in their jurisdictions to 
prepare the lessons which will be recited 
at the Hoikes. Why should the old rou- 
tine method be followed and the same 
way of conducting the exercises be used? 
Cannot the superintendents arrange tor 
new lessons, for Biblical questions that | 
are not taken directly from the lessons of 
the quarter, for some parts of the cate- 
'chism, for stirring addresses on spiritual 
themes and other methods of arousing 
genuine interest in the Christian life. If 
the opportunity for making the Hoike a 
real factor in the training of pupils along | 
religious and moral lines is embraced, | 
then the Hoike has a vital reason for'| 
being supported most heartily. If it de- 
generates into a showy affair where the 
schools put forth rivalry that is unhealthy 
and which is by no means a true test of 


the spiritual strength of the schools, then 


Box 840 


HAND MADE 


KOA FURNITURE 


TO ORDER AND IN STOCK. 


Exclusive Designs. Beautiful Finish. 


OAHU 
FURNITURE CO. 


KING ST., opp. Alex. Young Bldg. 


WING ON 
CHONG 


FURNITURE AND PICTURE 
FRAMING 


Bethel St. - - - - - near Hotel St. 
Folding Chairs for Rent. 


irs. IQ. V. Sloan 


FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
s 


Artistic Designing 
& 


60-61 Alex. Young Bldg., 
Telephone 3007. ~Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAIIAN SODA 
WORKS 


Manufacturers of 
ALL FLAVORS OF SODA WATER AND 
HIGHLY CHARGED SIPHON SODAS. 


1425 Emma Street, near Vineyard 
HONOLULU, HAWAITI. 
Telephone 2516. 
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HANDLING PIANOS! 


IS OUR SPECIALTY 


In connection with our 
BAGGAGE AND FURNITURE 
RAS NG Sa be aR, 


PHONE 1916 
NIEPERS EXPRESS 


BO RZD) SUT RE Het 


CARL H. NIEPER, Prop. 


it is about time for us to take steps to! 
revolutionize the Hoike. 

Let us try to make them gatherings of 
spiritual power, rather than mere social 
entertainments, of religious instruction, 
rather than mere recitals of verses 
learned at the last moment, of abiding 
moral uplift, rather than the passing | 
away of a few hours in listening to de- 
lightful songs. If we make these occa- 
sions times for the cultivation of the 
spirit of true worship, for the quickening 
of the will-power towards righteous liv- 
ing, for the imparting of much needed 
| knowledge of the way of life, then the 
Hoike will become a great force for good 
in Hawaii nei. 


Hair Dressing and 
Hair Goods 


If you need extra 
BeAyT RR 
Call and let us show you what to 
have and how to use it. 


We have 


CURLS, BRAIDS, TRANSFORMATIONS. 


Shampooing, Manicure, Scalp and Skin 
Specialist. 


DORIS F. PARIS 


-FORT AND BERETANIA STS., 
Phone 2091. 


Artists’ Materials 


Pictures, Picture Framing, Brass 
Copper and Leather Goods. Place 
Cards and Favors for all occasions. 


& 


Kodak Developing and Printing by 
R. K BONINE. 


Ye Arts & Crafts Shop 


Phone 2152. 
Young Hotel Building 


NOTE FROM CHINA. 


A “Woman’s Reform Society” was or- 
ganized in Tientsin October 28th, 1910, | 
with ten ladies present. It was decided, 
that the meetings should be held every 
two weeks at the home of Mrs. Thwing. 

The attendance has increased with ev- 
ery meeting. There is much interest felt | 
in this moral gospel reform work. 

At our November 24th meeting our 
members numbered 26; now they num- 
ber twenty-nine. Our corresponding sec- | 
retary wrote a letter to the English Gov- 
ernment asking them to release China 
immediately from the opium treaty of| 
fifty years ago. The society has also| 
written a letter to the Chinese govern- 
ment imploring them not to be afraid to 
ask the English Government, properly, 
for the importation of opium to stop at 
once. 

Three thousand copies of the “Fu nu} 
Kai Liang Pau” (Woman’s Reform pap-| 
er) has been printed and is ready for| 
distribution. This paper will be publish- | 
ed every three months. The officers are: 


TTeASUr er: Sh cyaeriercieia ore < Mrs. EK. W. Thwing 
m President. hes <tlis oscars Mrs. A. Lee 
Vice-President.......... Mrs. Grimes 
SECTEUATY Seta edeeya o) wleueie Mrs. Ying 
Cor.-Secretarye a. sa. Mrs. Kwo 
Interpreten muenirsaet oe Mrs. Wu 


MRS. E. W. THWING. 
Mientsin,e janet. don 
“MS Ms 


We are Sole Agents 
nor the 
REXALL 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
d positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


EVENTS. 


February 27.—Two deaths from cholera 
reported, total five deaths. 

28.—Chin Wing Wa from Pekin appointed 
Chinese Consul for the Hawaiian Islands.— 
Resolution passed in the Legislature nam- 
ing the new school building at Kaimuki 
after Queen Liliuokalani. | 


reported to date. 
2.—Concert by the celebrated violinist 
of the Roman Catholic Church has given no- | 


ing for the present. 
3—Wireless from Lahaina tells of the 


U. 


March 1.—Subscription to Chinese famine 
fund reaches $1700.—Eleven cholera cases) 


Kocian.—Cholera quarantine partly estab-| 
lished on ocean passengers.—Bishop Libert| | 


tice of dispensing with abstinence and fast-|_ 


S. Tender Kukui ramming and sinking |_ 


George S. Wells, Manager 


THE 
ROYAL HAWAIIAN 
GARAGE 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


eT LOO: 


Automobiles Day and Night Driven by 
Experienced Chauffeurs 


Agents for the Alco, Marmon, and Carter 
Cars. Morgan & Wright Tires, also Dia- 
mond Tires. We carry a full assortment of 
automobile supplies. We have the most up- 
to-date automobile repair shop and expert 
mechanics in town. Special attention given 
to the care of private machines. 


Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


Furniture of all descriptions 


Alexander Young Building 
BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing 


=BARILE= 


A NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


The Best for Table and Medicinal 
Purposes. 


LOVEJOY & GD. 


Sole Agents. 


902-4 NUUANU ST. - - HONOLULU 
Phone 2708 POM Box 601 


Jos. S. Martin 


Importing Tatlor 
58 Merchant Street 
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Office and Warehouse - - 126 King St. 
1875 Telephone 1875 


Union-Pacific 
Transfer Co., Ltd. 


BAGGAGE TO AND FROM ALL LINES 
OF TRAVEL 


We Move Furniture, Pianos, etc., from 
house to house and store same in our Brick 
Warehouse. 


Dealers in Stove Wood, Coal and Kindling, 
delivered to any part of the city. 


PHONE 3009 PHONE 
 Beckley’s Garage 


Geo. C. Beckley, 


Prop. and Mgr, 
Finest Rent Cars tn the City 
Packards Oldsmobiles 
AUTOMOBILES FOR HIRE 
Careful driving a specialty 


Cor. Hlakea & Hotel Sts. 


Pongee Silks, Fine Laces and similar fab- 
rics are handled in our French Laundry 
Department. 


OUR AIM IS TO PLEASE 
OUR PATRONS 


Family Washing is solicited by us at reason- 


able rates. 


Clothes Cleaned and Pressed. 


DANITARY STEAM LAUNDRY 


Kawaiahao Street. Phone 1973 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 


PAINTING 
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TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


A Sign from the “EARP SIGN SHOP 
will PrOMO~ 04 de, 
Telephone 169¢—~_ 


wake 
~ 


— 


the sailing vessel Moi Wahine, drowning 
all the crew except Captain Sam, who es- 


_|caped on a plank.—Fifteen cases of cholera 


to date. Deaths thirteen, all Hawaiians. 

4——A man thought by some to be Castro. 
ex-president of Venezuela, leaves Honolulu 
for mainland. 

6.—Cholera germs found in abundance in 
taro patches at Kewalo.—Free poi distrib- 
uted. 

7.—Nineteen cholera deaths to date. 
Twenty-two cases.—Business men in large 
meeting oppose tax above one per cent. 

8.—Chief Justice Hartwell retires with 
honor. A. G. M. Robertson takes his place as 
the chief justice, Charles F. Clemons tak- 
ing Judge Robertson’s place as second 
judge of the Federal District Court. 

10.—Theodore Richards reported as mee-t 
ing prominent Japanese in Tokio and pre- 
senting a’ plan for use of scholarships in 
Mid-Pacific Institute, Honolulu. 

13.—Chinese taro raisers combine to re- 
fuse to sell taro for free distribution to the 
cholera endangered Hawaiians.—Ray Stan- 
nard Baker addressed about 300 men in 
Central Union Parish House.—Annual meet- 
ing of Anti-Saloon League. 

15—A Japanese fisherman shipwrecked 

on a rock off Kohala, Hawaii. Rescued after 
twenty-one days. His family in Hilo buried 
him by proxy, and later had resurrection 
services. 
' 16.—C. A. Cottrill, new collector of inter- 
nal revenues, arrives from Ohi6é.—Rey. D. 
C. Peters comes as pastor of the Christian 
Church. 

18.—Pearl Harbor guns tested—Howari 
Hitchcock gives a fine exhibition of oil 
paintings of island views. 

19—Quarantine removed 
waters. 

20.—No new cholera cases for nine days. 
Epidemic practically over. 

22.—Mortars tried at Diamond Head and 
found satisfactory.—A. Olsen, secretary of 
the Carpenters’ Union, committed suicide in 
the lodge room. 

24.—American barkentine James Johnson 
arrives in distress. 


from Waikiki 


a 
MARRIAGES, 
Crocker-Irwin—In San Francisco, Feb. 


28, 1911, Templeton Crocker and Miss He- 
lene Irwin. 


Quinn-Lokew—In Honolulu, March 4, 
1911, James Quinn and Miss Lokew. 
Kennedy-Munn—At Leilehua, March 18, 


1911, Harold Kennedy and Miss Hilda M. 
Munn. 
& 


DEATHS, 


February 27—In Honolulu, 
W. Robertson. 

27.—In Hilo, Judge Lorrin A. Andrews. 

March 2.—In Boston, Dr. Walter 
Brinckerhoff. 

3.—In Honolulu, Mrs. Julian Monsarratt. 

5.—In Honolulu, Mrs. Harriet Blanchard 
Townsend, daughter of Captain Blanchard, 
of the brig Thaddeus, which brought the 
first missionaries. 

5.—At John Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 


Mrs. James 


A. 


Mrs. F. M. Hatch. 
7.—In Honolulu, Mrs. Julia d’Olivera. 
8—In Honolulu, Barney Oadt, aged 64. 
8.—In Honolulu, Mrs. M. J. Souza. 
9—In Mt. Vernon, Oregon, Rev. James 


P. Chamberlain, son of the early mission- 
ary, Mr. Levi Chamberlain. 

10.—In Honolulu, the mother of Princess 
Kuhio Kalanianaole. I 

21.—On Hawaii, H. Krueger. 

22—In Honolulu, F. C. Achong, prominent 
Chinese resident. ' 


Sa 
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HONOLULU MONUMENT 
WORKS, LTD. 


Successors to SHAW & SEVILLE 


We are the only practical firm in the 
Islands today strictly in the monument 
business. We do all our work with 
pneumatic tools driven by compressed 
air, and the saving in the cost of labor, 
we give to our customers in the re- 
duced price of the Monuments.so!d, We 
give any class of lettering V sunk or 
raised, but recommend raised letters as 
more artistic. We are importers of 
AMERICAN, and SCOTCH, marble and 
granite. We sell at San Il raacisco 
prices, and as a further inducement to 
purchase from us, we will give the full 
name, beautifully carved in raised let- 
ters, in panel work, with frosted back- 
ground, absolutely free. 

We will erect the work in «ny cemt- 
tery in Honolulu, without fitrther cost 
to the purchaser, or pay the freight to 
any of the other Island ports of call. 
We aim to please. For futher particu- 
lars, please call or write to 


HONOLULU MONUMENT WORKS, J.td. 
King near Alakea, or P. O. Box 491, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


W W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 


MERCHANT TAILORS. 
P. ©. Box 986. Telephone 2525 
62 King Street. 


CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


HAWAII! & SOUTH SEAS CURIO CO. 


Curios 
Souvenir Postals, 
Shell Necklaces, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Native Hats, 
Bean and Seed 
Leis, Weapons, 
Calabashes, 
Russian Art and 
Peasants’ Indus. 
tries. 


YOUNG BUILDING 
P. O. Box 393 
HONOLULU, T.H. 


WING WO TAl & 60. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
941 Nuuanu Street, Honolulu, T. H. 


Importers and Dealers in General 
Merchandise 
Mandarin Coats, Embroidered Silks and 
Grass Linen Goods in all colors. 


Also a Fine Assortment of 
Dress Silks, Embroid’d Doillies, Silk Shawls, 
and Shirt Waists in :ll zolors. Also 
Chinese Crockeryware, Vases, Cam- 
phorwcod Trunks, Chinese and 
Japanese Ivory and 
Silver Ware. 
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CROWN AND BILHORN REED ORGANS. 


3 Our Piano Line 
includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 
Hobart M. Cable, 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
Orchestrells. 

We rent Pia- 
nos. We are the 
sole distributors 
for the Victor 
Talking Machine 
Co. in Hawaii. 


absolutely upon 


Our instruments are sold 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 

Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO., LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED 


If it comes from 
MclInerny it is correct. 


Pate Teleph 2171 
If it is correct Songs a 


MclInerny has it. 


Works - Fort Street 
FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 
Of all Hawaiian Fruits in season 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks 
Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


M. Mclnerny 


LIMITED 


Regal Shoes 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
At New York, Boston and Chicago 
Prices 
$3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 and $5.50. 
All are reproductions of New York 
and London’s most expensive custom 
models. 


Regal Shoe Store 
KING and BETHEL STREETS, 
HONOLULW, T. H. 


eet Akana Co. 


Merchant Tailor 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


SUITS MADE TO ORDER 
Good Work and Fit Guaranteed 
Clothes Cleaned and Repaired 
No. 1039 NUUANU STREET, 
Waikiki side, bet. King and Hotel Sts. 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
ELIMITE D. 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 


izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


- Coffee, Garden Truck, ete. 


S. STEPHENSON 
HOUSE, SIGN AND 


Palolo Hills and 
Ocean View Tracts 


TRS ae DECORATIVE 
Beautiful Suburban Property in a 
growing district that is highly recom- Painting 


mended by all the leading physicians in 
the city. 
We build bungalow homes and our 
prices and terms are reasonable. 
Peateniicia ke ait. CO; 
Limited 
HONOLULU 


K.UYEDA 


Millmery 


Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 
137 and 189 KING STREET 
Tel. 1726. 


Honouutu, T. H. 


VISIT 


THE CURIO DEN 


1119 FORT STREET 
Near Hotel St. 
There you will find the finest 


line-of Hawaiian Souvenirs and 
Curios in the city. Kalabashes. 


Tapas, Jewelry, Fans, Mats, 
Hats, ete. 
STRAW EGA: THE POPULAR PRICED 
MANUFACTURER SOUVENIR STORE OF 


4% HONOLULU & 


Telephone 2199 


he First 


CAPITAL $500,000. 


FRED H. McNAMARRA, Prop. 


SURPLUS $125,000. 


AT HONOLULU, 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX. 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 
G. P. CASTLE. 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
W. R. CASTLE, 


United States Government Depository 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit 
and Cable. Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #* 
Banking by mail, 44% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


E> OWTIATE DON 
HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, Enamel- 
ed Ware. Kitchen Furnishings, 
Refrigerators, Garden Tools, Rub- 
ber Hose, &c. Second floor, take 
the Elevator. 


C. ae Day -& Co, 
FINE GROCERIES 


OLD KONA COFFEE A SPECIALTY. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial attention given to Mail Orders 


ALWAYS USE 
Puritan 
Creamery Butter 


Guaranteed the Best and full 16 
ounces. 


HENRY MAY &« CO., 


LIMITED 
Retail 1271—TELEPHONES— Wholesale 1858 


Box 883. Tel. 1522 


SAYEGUSA 


/waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 


Tae 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, Ki- 
monos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, Hand 
Bags, Screens, Framed Pictures, Pil- 
low Cases, Dress Patterns, Waists and 
Table Covers; Crepe and Cut Velvet, 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buckles, 


Ivory and Brass Ware, Carved Tables, 


Stands. 


NUUANU STREET 
Above Hotel 


1120 


EWERS & COOKE, Ltd. 
LUMBER, 


BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 


MIXED PAINTS, 
Bite., Ete 


Honolulu, T. H. 


TOO MUCH stress cannot be laid on 
the importance of having your eyes 
fitted with proper glasses. 


S. E. LUCAS, Optician 


Masonic Temple, Alakea Street. 


HE VON HAMM-YOUNG CO , Ltd 
IMPORTERS, COMMISSION 


AND—— 
AUTOMOBILE MERCHANTS 
TLONOLULU, a) sue 


Fe. A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
Importers and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


| Hakalau 


BREWER & CO., Limited, 


General Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. 1H 
AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 


Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Plantation Co., Paaunau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Liowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu. Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar 
Co., Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive 


| Works, Oceanic Steamship Co. 


LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop, 
President; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-Presi- 
dént and Manager; W. W. North, Treasur- 
er; Richard Ivers, Secretary; J. R. Galt, 
Auditor; C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. 
Carter, A. Gartley, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
Castle, 1st Vice-Pres’t; W. M. Alexander, 2d 
Vice- Pres’t; J. P. Cooke, Treas.; W. O. 
Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co.. Paia Planta- 
tion Co.. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian 
Sugar Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku 
Plantation. 


N. S. SACHS DRY GOODS CO., 
io TBE 


Corner Beretania and Fort Sts. 


Direct Importers of Dry Goods, 


Fancy Goods,. Furnishings, Linens, 
Laces and Embroideries. The largest 
and best assorted stock of Ladies 
Ready to Wear Garments. Up-to-date 
Millinery Department. Mail Order 
Department 


HENRY H. WELLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect Em- 
balming School of San Francisco, Cal., 
also of The Renouard Training School 
for Embalmers of New York. And a 
Licensed Embalmer for the State of 
New York, also a member of the State 
Funeral Directors Association of Cali- 
fornia. 

MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. 
Chairs to Rent. 
LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Res., 


2255. 


’ 
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Hamaiian Crust Go. 


LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life 
and Accident 
Insurance. 


SURETY ON BONDS, 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 
Liability, and Bur- 
glary Insurance. 

923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


Lots for Sale 


( |OLLEGE 


XS! HL DSS 


LOW PRICES 
EASY TERMS 


Trent Trust Co. 


Ltd. 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co. 


LIMITED 


BONDS AND 
SECURITIES 


STOCKS, 
ISLAND 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


M. WHITNEY, M. D., D. D. 8S. 
- DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - Boston Building. 


of ¥ abulei 


KAHULUI, MAUI, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


H; Mackfeld. & ‘Co. 
LIMITED 


MERCHANTS 
Importers of General Merchandise 
Agents for Pacific Mail, 

American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 
HONOLULU, T.H. 


Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


ahs 2691. 


P. O. Box 384 


Magoaon Gras. 


Eaton H. Magoon Marmion M. Magoon 
TRUSTS, COLLECTIONS. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
S| I 


ical state 


Office, Room 1 Magoon Building, 
Merchant and Alakea Sts. 


Cable Address, ‘““Magoon.” 
Code, Western Union. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 


Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an '‘Chief” Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED 


Insurance and Commission 
Agents 


STANGENWALD BLDG. 


Financial, 


Cable Address: ‘Dilpax.” 
Codes: Liebers, West. Union, A. B. C. 
. O. Box 446 
HAWAII 


HONOLULU - - = 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION | 


ISHOP & COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 
HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Ex- 
change Business. Loans made on approved 
security. Bills discounted. Commercial 
Credits granted. Deposits received on cur- 
rent account subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MER- 
CHANTS, SUGAR FACTOR AND 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 


Ewa Plantation Company 
Waialua Agricultural Wen Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., Ltd. 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers, 
Planters Line Shipping Co 


Matson Navigation Co. 

Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
Etna Insurance Company 

Citizens Insurance Co. {tartford Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


AHU COLLEGE. 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
—and— 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete 

College preparatory work, 
together with special 
Commercial, 

Music, and 

Art courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 


Business Agent, 


Oahu College, - - Honolulu, H. T. 


F. WICHMAN & CO., LTD. 


. Manufacturing O ptician, 
Jeweler and S ilversmith. 


Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass 
Leather Goods, Htc. 


Honolulu - - Hawaiian Islands. 


sa) iE Y 
ORGANS 
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The Legislature of 1911. 


“The best yet” was the general ver- 
dict upon the personnel of the present 
Legislature immediately after its elec- 
tion, and the record of achievement bids 
this verdict stand. If it had done nothing 
else than pass the School Fund Bill it 
would have fully justified its existence. 
At last the first step towards placing the 
public schools upon a.permanent basis 
has been taken. The law, which is en- 
titled “An Act to Provide for the Main-- 
tenance of the Public Schools,” provides 
first for the payment of all teachers, su- 
pervisors and principals in accordance 
with a schedule prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction with the Gov- 
ernor’s approval. This schedule is to 
have the effect of law. Hereafter the 
payment of teachers is lifted above legis- 
lative approval and placed upon a per- 
manent basis, whereas heretofore each 


legislature has sported with teachers’ sal- 
aries at will. Every successive biennial 
period will tend to give the effect of 
lengthening precedent to this provision, 
and accustom the law-makers to regard 
the payment of teachers as the most 
sacred lien upon the public treasury. The 
enactment of this law marks the end of 
a long struggle-to give public school 
teachers the standing due their import- 
ant function in popular estimation and 
great credit is due to the many organiza- 
tions which have agitated for this happy 
outcome. Other sections of this law re- 
quire the preparation of a budget by pro- 
per authority to cover all the other ex- 
penses of public education, this budget 
to be submitted to the Legislature for its 
amendment or approval. Hereafter the 
school tax is to be applied towards the 
payment of salaries of teachers and to- 
wards the budget. Whatever additional 
funds may be necessary for these pur- 
poses are to be a first charge upon the 
revenues derived from property taxes. 
Public education is thus given the place 
of highest claim, honor and privilege in 
the financial scheme of our territorial 
life. No law of such far-reaching effect 
has hitherto been placed upon the statute 
books of this commonwealth by its Leg- 
islature. All honor to the Senate and 
House of Representatives of 1911. 


Mt 
The Towse Bill. 


What may prove to be a measure of 
equal importance in the industrial history 
of Hawaii is the act creating a market 
superintendent to serve as a consulting 
specialist for island farmers and as a 
promoter of sales for agricultural pro- 
ducts. The bill was introduced by Re- 
presentative Towse, killed in the House, 
reintroduced into the Senate and speedily 
enacted into law after public discussion 
of its merits. The appointment of the 
right man to the office of market super- 
intendent should spell the success of the 
small farmer movement in Hawaii. The 
Pacific Coast awaits our fruits but the 
supply and the demand have never been 
co-ordinated. The market superintend- 
ent will achieve this marriage of producer 
and customer. It will take some time but 
we anticipate that the interval will be 
far shorter than many anticipate. Co- 
incident with the new movement will 
come the appearance of the American 


farmer upon the scene. That will mean 
the beginning of better days for Hawaii 
together with its emergence ‘upon the 
stage of national life as a serious and we 
believe successful claimant for statehood. 


at 
The Killing of the Quinn Bill. 


Four years ago a bill throwing down 
the bars safeguarding Sunday as a day 
of rest was introduced into the Legis- 
lature by the then Representative Quinn, 
and though hard fought was passed. The 
law has proved a bad one as was clearly 
predicted by its opponents. It has per- 
mitted much needless work on planta- 
tions and in Honolulu. It has enabled 
scores of Asiatics to open on Sunday 
stores that have seriously cut into the 
trade of white merchants and has robbed 
hundreds of clerks of Sunday rest. It 
has allowed certain harmful amusements 
like the roller rinks to run on Sunday 
evenings and has compelled barbers to 
give up one day of liberty. When the 
bill was passed the barbers were deceived 
into asking for it. They found out their 
mistake and petitioned the present Legis- 
lature for release, which :was speedily 
granted them. Senator Quinn in the face 
of this record, acted as catspaw for the 
moving picture and cheap theater pro- 
moters in introducing a bill by which 
these shows might be opened on Sunday. 
The Senate, which in Hawaii has always 
responded more quickly than the House 
to the demands of special interests,, 
passed the bill. Whereupon all the reli- 
gious organizations of the city petitioned 
the House against the measure solely im 
the interests of labor. A public hearing 
was called and gave to the citizens who 
crowded the Hall of Representatives as 
lively and entertaining an evening as 
Honolulu has known in years. The the- 
ater men seemed afraid to peep, though 
Senator Quinn manfully stood to his 
guns. Only one other citizen spoke in 
favor of the bill. The opposition was 
most ably presented and the bill subse- 
quently killed. This marks, we trust, a 
turning point in the labor history of Ha- 
waii. There is altogether too much Sun- 
day work here and a united face should 
be presented against it by all lovers of 
humanity. Not a few plantations allow 
or require much unneeded labor on the 
great human rest day. In Honolulu 
stores violate the Sunday law or evade 
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it with impunity because of its loosely 
drawn character. Vessels of the Matson 
and American-Hawaiian line are not in- 
frequently loaded or unloaded on Sun- 
day. At such times it is not uncommon 
for the laborers to work Saturday night, 
all Sunday and Sunday night, receiving 
six days wages for this heavy shift. These 
men naturally become a disorganizing 


element and make it harder to secure 
regular labor during the week. It 
is) Said thate.some Ory they) amen 


have the habit of cheating their employ- 
ers by stealing off a few at a time into 
the darkness to sleep part of the night, 
thus rendering the advantage to the ship- 
owners a doubtful one. There is abso- 
lutely no need for this Sunday work in 
our harbor. It has been stopped in most 
of the other ports of the Territory and 
should be discontinued here. Two years 
hence it may be possible so to organize 
labor opposition to this evil that a law 
may be passed prohibiting on Sunday all 
amusements for which admission or oth- 
er fees are charged and all other need- 
less work. If to this can be added a 
provision securing to every one who by 
reason of necessary social service must 
work on Sunday, one full day’s rest in 
seven, Hawaii will have taken advanced 
ground upon a very’ vital human ques- 


tion. 
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More Chronicled Fun. 


The Bishop is a good fighter and 
dearly loves a pen encounter. His recent 
article anent the Friend is very spicy 
reading, and is true enough as far as the 
charge of a change of opinion on the part 
of one of our editors is concerned. If 
he had read that editor’s statement of this 
fact published in the Advertiser of last 
December 28, there would have been no 
need of reference thereto. He would also 
have been convinced that the reiteration 
of the canard that The Friend desires to 
have the right of suffrage or any other 
right taken away from the Hawaiian was 
not worth its space on paper. Whether 
the granting of the franchise without the 
restrictions proposed by its commission 


to Congress at the time of annexation 
was wise statesmanship or not,and we be- 
lieve it was unwise, The Friend holds no 
uncertain opinion as to the futility of 
any attempt to improve the present situa- 
tion by abridging the granted franchise 
right. The Hawaiian must rise or fail 
in full possession of this privilege. We 
do not favor any change in his status, 
not even the roundabout road of govern- 
ment by commission appointed in Wash- 
ington, which many intelligent citizens 
here seem to desire. As to the cheap gibe 
about Central Union Church, if fun it 
was of the sectarian variety, if sobriety 
it was sour grapes. 


Los Angeles to Honolulu. 


No one can read of the stupendous 
municipal water project of Los Angeles, 
and the honesty, efficiency and economy 
characterizing its conduct, without a 
thrill of pride in that famous city of the 
Southwest. Contrast that splendid com- 
munity, its love of order, its noble civic 
spirit, its fine democracy expressed in its 
wise use of initiative, referendum and re- 
call, its successful fight with revolution- 
ary labor unions, the wonderful economy 
of its municipal water works and_ its 
management of the present undertaking 
to transport 260,000,000 gallons of water 
daily over the desert 250 miles and to 
deliver at the city reservoirs this vast 
amount plus the enormous supply of 
120,000 horse power of electrical energy, 
with the mournful record of San Fran- 
cisco, corrupt, slave to unscruplous labor 
leaders and soulless grafters, exploited 
by private water companies, .doubtful 
whether its conduct of the exposition of 
1915 will not draw to it the ridicule of 
the world, and there is presented as sig- 
nificant a commentary upon civic prob- 
lems of today as can be found. Why this 
difference? Because: Los Angeles has 
been dominated by the spirit of loyalty 
to the home and San Francisco has not. 
Because San Francisco has too often suf- 
fered foreign born citizens to dictate its 
policy and Los Angeles has been true to 


American ideals. Because San Francisco 
has cared little for religion and not been 


over zealous for human _ brother- 
hood,” while Los) Angeles’ “is. the 
home of splendid churches, wielding 


mighty influence, and has welcomed the 
Asiatics whom its northern neighbor has 
done its best to keep out. In a word, Los 


Angeles is as peculiarly and typically an 


American city as the mainland holds. The 
best of the east has been in the majority 
there. It seems destined to become the 
great metropolis of California. Hono- 
lulu can learn many lessons from it. One 
is to make the ideals that rule there our 
own and not to ape San Francisco. That 
we need to turn our thoughts in 
this 4 direction =) is seenj) inw sour 
loose Sunday laws and in the careless- 
ness of large numbers of our best people 
upon the subject of church attendance. 
There can be no question that the habit 
of public worship of God at least once on 
Sunday is a tremendous safeguard to 
both public and private morality. Again 
this same tendency to imitate San Fran- 
cisco is evidenced in our lavish election 
expenses, in distrust of democracy, 
shown by hesitancy to educate citizens 
in the use of initiative and referendum, 
in Lethe) story oof ni cowrieerodds Sode- 
partments, in our municipal record, 
and in the lamentable affair of the 
federal building site. All these tend- 


encies can be corrected. And we can 
if we will sét about attracting the same 
class of people here who have made Los 
Angeles what it is. There are thous- 
ands of families who want our climate 
and are ready to pay for it. But they 
must have opportunity to travel to and 
fro freely, they must find Hawaii hospit- 
able in welcoming them to its business 
fellowship and they must be able to buy 
land at reasonable rates and secure cheap 
transportation to a good market for what 
they can produce on that land. Our sys- 
tem of homesteading is good _ pol- 
icy so far as it goes but it will not give 
us the people we wish to attract here. 
These people will buy good land if they 
can get it, and they will develop the vast 
possibilities of this territory in supplying 
the Pacific coast with tropical fruits if 
guaranteed a market. These two desid- 
erata we can supply if we will. 


at 
The First Universal Race Congress. 


During July 26 to 29 in London there 
will assemble one of the most notable 
gatherings of men this world has ever 
seen. It will be composed of all races 
and tribes on earth whose representatives 
may be induced to go to London for this 
ineeting. It is not a delegated assembly. 
No credentials are required for admis- 
sion except the payment of a small fee. 
Everybody on earth is invited. Accept- 
ances or assurances of support have al- 
ready been received from thirty presi- 
dents of national parliaments, the major- 
ity of the members of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration ,and delegates to 
the Second Hague Conference, twelve 
British governors and eight premiers, 
one hundred and thirty professors of in- 
ternational law, the leading anthropolo- 
gists and sociologists, the officers and 
majority of the Council of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union and a host of other 
distinguished persons representing fifty 
countries. Speakers at this Congress 
will come from twenty different civiliza- 
tions. Every phase of the inter-racial 
question will be discussed by specialists. 
The papers when gathered into a vol- 
ume will form the highest authority upon 
questions of race in print. Hawaii has 


the deepest interest in a gathering of 
this kind whose purpose is to get the 
races of the world together. Why cam- 
not a large delegation from these Tslantle 
attend and manifest our vital concern 
with a movement of such mighty pur- 
port? The outcome of this Congress is 
bound to be world wide. Its pronounce- 
ments will have the very deepest influ- 
ence upon the thought of enlightened 
peoples, upon newspaper discussion of 
racial problems, upon the legislation of 
the stronger powers in relation to those 
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of lesser force and upon the social out- 
look of people upon people. This Con- 
gress holds in its grasp possibilities far 
beyond present calculation. Christians 
will help surround it with an atmosphere 
of prayer. Statesmen will discern in ‘t 
the pledge of speedier world peace. Pat- 
riots will hope from it the birth of a 
wider patriotism than mere love of native 
land. The happy union in its personnel 
of world reformers, peace advocates, na- 
tional statesmen, popular leaders, scien- 
tific experts and plain everyday people 
will give to it a force and influence that 
few or no assemblies on earth have been 
able to boast. It is pleasant to think that 
the proposer of this gathering, which is 
referred to by its secretary as “Mankind 
in Council,” is an American Jew, Dr. 
Felix Adler of New York. 


Ms 
Hawaii's Grand Old Man. 


Our frontispiece gives a characteristic 
picture of Rev. Orramel H. Gulick, tak- 
en in the open with a fresh trade blow- 
ing, at Kalapana on the Island of Ha- 
waii, at the request of the Japanese evan- 
gelists gathered there at the spring 
meeting of the Island Association. Mr. 
Gulick is eighty years young, the liveliest 
man in the Territory, foe to all unright- 
eousness and untruth, trenchant knight 
on behalf of stalwart back-boned Chris- 
tianity, master of terse expressive Eng- 
lish which he knows how to marshail 
against wrong anywhere, a gentle heart- 
ed, sweet tempered, pure souled, high 
minded Christian gentleman, loved by 
everybody worth being loved by who 
knows him, wise counsellor, true friend, 
splendid type of missionary hero. This 
is not the place to tell the story of his 
useful life and varied service. It suf- 
fices to record that he began active work 
after leaving Punahou as clerk of the 
Hawaiian House of Representatives in 
1848, captained an interisland schooner 
for years, second and then first mated the 
first Morning Star when she _ carried 
Hiram Bingham 2nd to the Gilberts, 
se.ved as American Board missionary in 
Kau and Waialua, ran a girls’ boarding 
_ school at each of these stations, was the 
second missionary of the same Board in 
Japan, has edited Christian newspapers 
in the Hawaiian, Japanese and English 
languages, and now superintends the na- 
tive and part of thé Japanese work of 
the Hawaiian Board. It is a joy to know 
him and to be associated with him in the 
warfare of the Kingdom. May he live 
long and prosper. 


& af 
There is a point when economy be- 


comes a vice, and that’s when a man 
leaves the practice of it to his wife. 


OUR HAWAITAN, BROTHERS. 


The Hawaiian is a child of God just 
as truly as the Teuton, the Briton, the 
Scot, the Frenchman, the Japanese, the 
Negro, the Chinese or that most race-con- 
scious and subtly conceited conglomerate 
that owns to the proud title Ameri- 


can. The evolutionary process which 
we call history ordained these 
islands to be the Hawaiian’s home. 
Here he developed among _ others 


those rare characteristics of generosity. 
kindliness, open handed hospitality, inno- 
cence and lovableness which constitute 
his chief charm. Nothing in his envir- 
onment prepared him to survive in a con- 
test with the cut throatism which formed 
a large part of the civilization developed 
by the white man. 


Suddenly because of the intrinsic ex- 
cellence and strategic location of his habi- 
tat as a world center, the Hawaiian 
was faced with the terrible problem of 
close association with the white man who 
brought here his peculiar vices, his dead- 
ly diseases and his high ideals. The 
slaughter of the native began. It has 
been a tragic story—the steady disap- 
pearance of the most lovable nature race 
on this globe in the struggle for exist- 
ence with the white man’s civilization. 

Fortunately for the Hawaiian, almost 
at the outset of this conflict the Puritan 
came to these shores. We hold no brief 
for this order of men. They need no apol- 
ogist. Theirmighty deeds speak for them- 
selves and notwithstanding their faults 
and one-sidedness they will command the 
reverence of mankind till time shall. end. 
These Puritan missionaries set to work 
to know the natives of Hawaii, learned 
their language until it seemed their own, 
reduced it to writing, taught the reading 
-£ it to the people, lived with them 
brothered them and became the trusted 
advisers of their chiefs. With unerring 
sagacity they divined the course of poli- 
tical training which would best equip the 
native race to contend with the stronger 
civilization until its powers of resistance 
might become their own. This course 
they succeeded in persuading the chiefs 
to adopt, and under this wise system Ha- 
waii moved forward until the American 
government took command of the situa- 
tion and substituted universal literate 
manhood suffrage for the restricted suf- 
frage that had prevailed up to annexa- 
tion.. %n passing, it may be added that 
the Puritan had inoculated the entire 
people with the virus of education and 
had with never a waning of conviction 
uncompromisingly battled with intemp- 
erance as one of the chief moral and 
physical foes of the native race. In this 
he had with him the conviction of the 
chiefs from Kamehameha I. down and 


including all the thoughtful moral lead- 
ers among the Hawaiians since the day 
of the first king of united Hawaii. 

The entire history of these islands pre- 
vious to 1900 then was committed to the 
wise policy of training the Hawaiian who 
was unfitted for the franchise before the 
right to vote should be granted him. 


Eight years ago when the writer came 
to Hawaii, it was out of an environment 
where one article of political faith 
postulated that suffrage owas a 
manhood right and that its edu- 
cative force was such that its exercise 
must develop the power to use it wisely. 
The South had learned the fallacy in 
this pretty bit of a prioriism by one of the 
saddest and costliest experiences in the 
political history of the American Union, 


but the writer had neither lived 
at the South nor comprehended 
then its tragic training. The 


North itself had had trouble with its im- 
nugrants over the franchise right theory 
but its optimism, its missionary enthusi- 
asm and its preponderance of well trained 
citizens masked the facts in opposition 
to its favorite dogma. 

Holding this as a political principle it 
was easy during the first few years of 
residence here to seek corroboration for 
this theorem of the right of every man 
to the franchise. Having found what was 
sought, it was natural strongly to pro- 
claim it, which was done. At the same 
time dissent came from not a few whose 
fathers had been identified with the best 
in Hawaii's history and whose own lives 
had been spent in lavish friendship and 
loving service for the native race. These 
men saw beneath the surface and knew 


how votes were controlled here. Their 
point of view arrested attention. Next 


intimate association with conditions be- 
gan slowly to marshal evidence against 
the franchise-right dogma and in support 
of the franchise-privilege idea until the 
conviction took form that the missionary 
builders of political Hawaii in rising 
above the inherited @ priori ideas which 
they brought hither, had shown a very 
rare degree of sagacity and that Congress 
would have done well to respect the 
teaching of experience voiced in the un- 
animous recommendation for a safe- 
guarded franchise made by its Commis- 
mission composed of Senators Cullom 
and Morgan, Representative Hitt, Pres- 
ident Dole and Judge Frear. 

While this change of view was in the 
incubation stage, the plebiscite took 
place. The story of that campaign deep- 
ened the opinion, which had been slowly 
forming, into a conviction. Then fol- 
lowed the election of last November with 
its disgraceful money record. One has 
only to turn to the columns of the Ad- 
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vertiser of Decembber 29 to see that 


the official representatives of both parties | situation 


recognized the evil. 
that few thoughtful men in Hawaii do 
not believe that Congress 
take in refusing to follow 


We venture to say/sert as 


Now then, what to do about this! | love and service of those of us whale joy 


is the’ question. To as-| 
some have done that The 
Friend ever has advocated the 


made a mis-| withdrawal of the franchise from the! 
the recom-| Hawaiian is to affirm an untruth. 


We! 


it is to keep alive the missionary succes- 
sion which is the chief glory of America’s 
treatment oi,the Hawaiian brother. __ 

; - Dees 
& 
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mendation of its Commission as to safe-| have neither advocated it nor hinted at it. ACCOUNT OF HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL © 


guarding the franchise in this Territory. | 


We hold. therefore that | Conpress| 0" Ne 5 : ae 

Mee RECEP asta people = ox | sible, it would, we believe, be unwise. We) INCOME. 

parable wrong when it conferred! W ould oppose this as vigorously as gov-| Hawaii—C. E., $$182.50; S.S. $127- 
upon them the franchise minus the re-|€tment by commission. Congress made 505; Ch., $226... --.+-.- ee 
P sa bed z th 5 de as | Maui—C. E., $34; S.S., $26; Ch, F 
sirictions suggested by its Commussion.| OU% DCG S08 ts Mote Man 2 ee a ST480 Gi. ecco esc. 134.80 
The unrestricted franchise placed the and hg pers. lie in it. a The Hawaiian | Molokai—C. E., $10; S.S., $12; Ch, 
Hawaiians where they must become the! Voter is here to stay and to-stay for some} $17.50 ))0 2 = oe ee 2 ee - 39.50 
vichiiis of theikoown [iniahiGns. DE was ee ee that very fact bg er E., $25; S. S., $25: Ch. ieee 

Bie E Sey em: * Stine 2. CS So coe eins oe z 

not their fault but their misfortune that lies ae: 12 ae acer eh aR scie na Kauai—C. E., $26; S. S. $12; Ch, 

they had not been exposed to the evo-|* tose who;love tum best, ad that} $30 ~ he cb as 68.00 
lutionary forces that developed the|™€@ns those who love him honestly en-| 

Anglo-Saxon on the one hand or the ough not to countenance political control | oe a preg S.S., $202. ae asa iae 
is = 405 .S0"~ .. 3. = 5 <a ¥ 
Eastern Asiatic on the other. Kindness s| ot ‘him by graft of aly kind whatsoever.) wt 341.10 
and justice dictated that Congress should) Given then the tremendous incentive un | Offering S. S. Assoe .............- 112.00 
endeavor to neutralize this misfortune by| worthily to control the Hawaiian major-| Mr. I. S. Auugst -.. 2... gue 15.00 
bringing to bear upon them every pos-| ity, how are his real friends going hy St Pt ae eS sian 
sible incentive to develop manhood. One) help him? Certainly not by suppressing | | Col. by Rev. S. L. Desha .......... 245.50 


of the greatest of these incentives is the | 
privilege of the ballot. If Congress had! 
employed this incentive to encourage) 
thrift and the other industrial virtues, 
doubtless hundreds of Hawaiians who} 
are dead would be living useful lives to-| 
day, and the economic condition of the, 
people and of these islands would be de- 
cidedly better. But the blunder was) 
made and the result was inevitable. The! 
Hawaiian majority had to be bought and) 
in one way or another it has been bought 
as everyone in this Territory knows. 


Years ago in the early days of the 
Charity Organization movement in 
America, when the futility of careless|5 
dole-giving was being exposed, the say- 
ing, “Pay a man to steal and he willl 
steal; pay a man to beg and he will beg.” 
was very popular. The principle applies 
equally to politics, as Adams County.) 
Ohio, shows: pay a man to graft 
or to use his vote as a means of liveli- 
hood and he will do it. Congress did 
exactly that for the Hawaiian, and this 
Territory is reaping the harvest. The re- 
fusal to place him where evolutionary 
forces might fit him better to survive 
has ruthlessly exposed him to the death 
dealing power of those same forces. Bad 
government here is unpleasant for the 
whites, but it is death to the Polynesians. 
Witness the mortality figures recorded 
by tuberculosis and cholera and drink. 
The Hawaiian is being relentlessly | 
swept away and the pity of it is 
has only his own ignorance to thank 
it, while his white neighbor stands 
impotent to help. Meantime the moral! 
stamina of the race is threatened with de- 
terioration under the graft pressure oi) 
his political status. 


by 
| status, by treating him as a brother be- 


‘In the first place, such backstepping | 
would be impossible>.and second, if pos-| 


the truth or being false to conviction on} 
the franchise question. Just as certainly | 


|by continuing to stand by and with him} 


as The Friend has alw ays done in fight-_ 


ing every evil that menaces his manhood. | 

by. helping to train a vigorous, independ-| 
ent, Hawaiian Christian ministry, by 
strengthening his. churches. by giving! 
the very best and widest education pos-) 
sible to his sons and daughters, by back-} 
ing him up in his fight against alcohol, 
seeking to improve his industrial 


loved in every helpful manner that the 


‘most up-to-date Christian spirit can sug- 


gest, in fact. by continuing to do just 
what The Friend for 68 years and its 
supporters and their iorbears have done) 


>| since that year of grace 1820 when Pur- 


itans first landed on these shores. 


And we want as many as possible who 


jare like minded to come from the main- 


land to help us. Hence we advocate ear- 
nestly a campaign to secure for Hawaii 
the kind of people that have made South- 
ern California what it is. We need such 
people because they are broad minded 
enough to love the Hawaiian and treat 
him as a brother, because they are ani- 
mated with the same Christian spirit 


‘which gave Hawaii the best fruits of 


civilization when it gave Hawaii Christ, 
and because if they come here i suifi- 
|cient numbers they will deliver the Ha- 
Waiian from the present electoral pre- 
ponderance that makes him the buit of} 


| every unworthy dickerer for votes. He} 
‘| will then be placed where the stern but} 


after all inexorably kind laws of social) 
evolution will aid his development. The! 
ministry of these laws will lose much of| 
\their ruggedness because of the constant | 
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ASSOCIATION AT KAILUA, 1910. 


Concerts and col. by E. S. Timoteo $82.55 
jaf Ks 2S $1730.45 


Total 
EXPENSE. 
H.. Hackfeld & .€o;\-:..- eee $ 382.27 
| Ah Leap, hotel, ete. :-. <=: <.-2s5oee 72.00 
CW. Tim, Hotel "t.. - 722 2 eee 37.50 
Ikeda’ Hotel |). .... 52. S22 55222 see 30.00 
J. Kaelématuie » =. 0.5 22. eee 58.45 
Bananas, J. L. Kaulukou .......... 8.00 
De Aguairng Teaming .-....-.-.535 20.40 
Wireless “(22220 h i oo. back «ee 2-45 
| Coyne’ Furn, Co. - ...--... 7 eee 83.00 
Kalihi Poi Factory ...2.....252 6.59 
Paid, through Rey. S. L. Desha.... $10.55 
Paid through Rey. E. S. Timoteo... $2.55 
Toial -......:....= 3 $1600.67 
On hand .. 22.2. 22S 128. 
$1730.45 
Material bought under expense ac 
count and later sold ..... 1. -< 
Further bills paid _...2..... 3335333 162.50 


I hold itemized receipted bills for all ef 
the above accounis. 
ALBERT S. BAKER, Treas. 
Kealakekua, T. H., April 12, 1911. 


Account of Church Repairs at Kailua, 1910. 


Income. 


First collected by Kailua Church..$ 200.00 
Collected by Rev. S. L. Desha, ap- 


pointed by Haw’n. Assoc.....- 1025.00 
Collected by Mrs. C. Robinson (and ‘ 
ehairs worth $15) ..-....- 46.90 
Paid to A. S. Baker, Treas...:..-.2 51.60 
Total \: 20 36008 3... o..25 3 eee $1323.50 
nse. 
Paid H. Hackield & Co., lumber, 
Pai, Cte s Posen cin a <5 ee 


Paid J. Kaelemakule, material.... 
| Paid Rev. S. L. Desha, col. exps._. 
Paid ‘Laborers -.......:-..2 5.43 
Returned by Kaelemakule, —a 

Kailua Church 


Se 


I hold itemized receipted bills for : 
_the above accounts. 


ALBERT S. BAKER, Treas 
Kealakekua.-T. H., April 12,1911. 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT 


From March 21—April 20, 1911. 


RECEIPTS. 
Pavmmlitea On wble WIM oy cedaedaeielapcreta's bis bie wre Se LS. 95 
MIR AMEN RET rows crankshewibar alts onic fo teier<tier va@heeaazvals 42.25 
SMO CO MW Nir teenie o15 8 6 cei onennte heeo, ZeulaO) 
PERRIN MRR pe a issn es iS Gel eter 1s o ibdy as cae 166.35 
Re aerate) MEU TA CL es, tatcye yas aoc divi aiicle che! swe 9.00 
imawai General Mund ....0.......5 276.00 
gata VOLK: fcc cis wes cn on 8.00 
Bren NONLIN ve eat ac stereo ea: evol4et's oho. a @ 108.20 
PRU MO SS WWVIOL EK 2 elec ci see ies aye see's 116.00 
ACAMMGIN SSttlIOMENE 2. ccc. eos vee oie 451.65 
Kamal General Fund... oi. aissie ec oe 1030.05 
Kakaako Church Construction .... 345.00 
Eronialas Girls’ School. 3.02). ccc ss 75.00 
Mat “General Bund. icc... tcc ss 209.00 
MaMIsterial WREIEE 106. alec cigcieenerere 152.10 
Mclokai General Fund ............ 47.45 
Nuuanu Church Construction ...... 500.00 
OahueGeneral Hund cscs ss cock va 2912.85 
MOTHS VM XPONSC—. 0p... sales sie secs ae oreo 82.00 
MONT ATA HUNG 2 3 2s eevee acottrcvsioyeree 1.40 
akania Settlement-..... caccces seen 50.00 
otiveuese Work ...2..+:0s.<ss:.. 34.45, 
POSEY. fe, Sa SR ES ne nee 72.50 
$7139.20 
EXPENDITURES. 

Alexander Settlement ............ $ 75.00 
TOIISLI TPA CC a ance eae 41.25 
Central Kona Teacher ........:.... 25.00 

Winmese mm WOrk. «6.25. cess $183.00 

SEW OVOS) te 613.55 
796.56 

OTEOMG. WVOLK on. tice ct « s $ 62.00 

Nee S BEAT) a jcisieteiPeraas. oe hs 1052.75 
LII4 75 
MOrets MV MAISSIONS: 0.0... 0.0 cee wt ne 98.50 
IP TAISLIGL \5'S ios SOR ORERE RES cy Fe cee ae 80.43 
Generale hund Incid! .......6 dems 41.50 
NSAI My ces 5.5.5 13.6,0: odie ntsiw aOR 458.00 
etwiiieGen. KUN. | oi... cee ne cis CS 

Ramee WOrk.. <..,. 0000606 $ 21.85 

PoeMRCELE ree) aale) bs 5.) <8e. cick ees. 605.10 
— 626.95 
GEM GING), | 6 ie eid oes eG ee 43.80 
DDVESTE0 NG 55733 

AWAMOSCUW OLR: ise o's we ss 118.95 

SHIERICEY a re Be steel & 816,25 
— 935.20 
Malthipsettioment ..... cess e.es 376.65 
Kohala Girls’ School, Salaries..... 140.00 
RH COMESMEN SE cas a ssiccescvne nieces 60.05 
Ralamay Settlement: ...........3.6. 167.00 
Preachers’ ‘Training Fund........ 4.00 
REMOTE MMERIE RS SU) scl orca gy a)ies sivcse. ss aaie @ 0 aie 30510 
Waiakea Settlement .............. 75.00 
$5255*81 
Receipts over Expenditures ....... $1883.39 
palaweerat the, Bank ...... o..s%.6s 266.30 

ede. 


TORIENTAL PEACE SOCIETY 
' WELCOME BANQUET. 


Three members of the society, Messrs. 
Tanimoto, Harada and Gulick; having 
been abroad during the past year, were 
given a royal welcome at a banquet at 
the Kyoto Hotel, March 16; 1911. Some 
fifty members and friends sat down to 
the generous repast. Unfortunately Prof. 
Tanimoto was taken ill at the last mo- 
ment and was unable to attend and deliv- 
er his anticipated address. As guests of 


honor sGovermor. Omori, Dr DiC 
Greene, of the American Peace Society 


‘}in Japan, and Mrs. Oakley of Philadel- 


phia, graced the occasion. 

In the absence of Mayor Saigo, the 
president of the society, Prof. Suehiro, 
presided. In response to his address of 
welcome, Mr. Gulick briefly referred to 
the recently ratified treaty between Japan 
and the United States of America, ex- 
pressing the wish that Japan and the 
United States might see their way to 
the conclusion of an unlimited treaty pro- 
viding for the settlement of all ques- 
tions, whatever their nature by submis- 
sion to the Hague International Court. 
Such a treaty would render absolutely 
futile all the silly war talk which now so 
frequently causes anxiety. It would re- 
dound to the everlasting fame of the 
two countries as the first to enter upon 
this course of international peace. 

Prof. Harada (of the Doshisha) spoke 
at length on his visit in the West, and 
the meetings addressed in England and 
the United States. He also displayed the 
cane received from the late Count Tolstoi 
and recounted the circumstances of his 
visit. 

Mrs. Oakley, taking as her text the 
remark of the late Prof. James that the 
warlike virtues of mankind may be pre- 
served, even after war shall have been 
abolished, by battling against disease and 
all the forms of social evil, spoke par- 
ticularly of the smoke nuisance in the 
great industrial cities and the means al- 
ready found effective for its abolition. 

A stirring address was given by Dr. 
Greene. He characterized the late Laf- 
cadio Hearn’s statement that the more a 
Japanese child is educated the farther he 
grows away from Occidental ideals and 
character, as wholly false. He told his 
own experience with Japanese children. 
Speaking of certain educationalists in 
Mexico, who regarded their group of 
Japanese as virtually a colony of Japan, 
whose education should be founded on 
the Imperial Rescript, he remarked that 
such an attitude would surely cause dif- 
ficulty. No country could welcome to its 
shores immigrants in any large numbers, 
who regarded themselves as colonists 
from the motherland—an advance guard 
looking toward national expansion. The 
address was warmly received. 


Among the invited and anticipated 
guests of the evening was Mr. Theodore 
Richards, managing editor of the Friend 
of Honolulu, and founder of the five 
Friend Peace Scholarships which have 
just been offered to the graduates of all 
Chu Gakko in Japan . 

The commtitee through which these 
are offered is composed of the following 
leaders: Count Okuma, president; Pres. 
J. Naruse, treasurer; Dr. S. Motoda, sec- 


retary; Dr. Nitobe, examiner; Hon. S. 
Ebara, Pres E. Kamada, Hon. S. Shim- 
ada, Bishop Y. Honda, Hon. Komatsu- 
bara, Rev. Danjo Ebina, Mayor Y. Oza- 
ki, Baron Kanda( Dr. K. Ibuka, Hon. A. 
Kabayama, Baron Kikuchi, Baron Sibu- 
zawa, Hon. Morimura and Pres. T. Ha- 
rada. 

Owing to various circumstances, Mr. 
Richards was compelled to leave for To- 
kyo shortly before the meeting, but he 
had prepared an address which was read 
in his absence. His theme was Peace. 

The banquet was regarded as a suc- 
cess by all present. 


tot 
A Small Investment’ That Will Pay 
Big Dividends. ° 


By E. S. Goodhue, M. D. 


There are two classes of persons in 
the world who may be called philanthro- 
pists—those who give out of abundant 
means to all good causes, and those who 
would give just as generously if they 
could. Both have the necessary interest 
and sympathy, and both are willing to do 
all they can, but only one can meet the 
actual need. 

Interest will not build the hospital, 
sympathy will not equip it, all the will- 
ingness in the world will not of itself buy 
clothes for the poor—money alone can 
do it. 

The possessors of wealth should there- 
fore be very thankful, not so much for 
the money they have as for the privilege 
to use it in noble, useful causes. 

These words are to introduce an appeal 
which comes from Turkey regarding the 
needs of the well-known missionary lab- 
ors at Aintab, where physicians and 
nurses have been engaged for many 
years in a grand work among the many 
peoples of that poverty-stricken country. 

Every dollar that goes there will do 
more than a dollar’s worth of good. I 
quote from a letter received from Miss 
Eliz, Trowbridge, dated Aintab, Turkey, 
Wao, LOL: 


New and Beautiful Opportunities. 


“IT came from London to Turkey last Aug- 
ust with my friend, Dr. Hamilton, one of 
the two American physicians in our hos- 
pital. The time has gone by very quickly, 
for we have been very busy, and we are 
happily situated as to our living arrange- 
ments, being this year taken in most hos- 
pitably by the American ladies in charge 
of the Mission Girls’ School with whom we 
have a happy home. There are some ser- 
ious difficulties in the work, but many 
things to be thankful for, particularly the 
many new and beautiful opportunities there 
are in almost every direction for helping 
people, and also that we have been permit- 
ted to come back this Fall and take up 
work again. It is such a joy to be here in 
the familiar surroundings, and among the 
dear friends, and then to be able to be in 
the work again, that I often feel like sing- 
ing, and do so! 
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= ment given is for the very poor, and so 


must be free, or nearly so. 

There is a Government Hospital here, 
which is being improved under some wide- 
awake Armenian physicians, and there are 
several physicians in private practice in 
the city, so we lose many of the more well- 
to-do patients, especially when Dr. Shep- 
herd is not here. 
attract many, though very few after all, can 
afford to pay well as people would in Eur- 
ope or America. He is. hoping to find a 
physician in the States who can come out 
to help him, and eventually take up the 
work, as his own strength is not equal to 
the many heavy demands made on him. He 
has been in the work 28 years. 

He is much interested, as in fact nearly 
all the missionaries in this region are, in 


—4 trying to help uplift the Moslems and bring 


Turkey 


in Palanquins, 


Travel in 


tt seems as if we could give our time and 
strength to the things that are worth while, 
away from many society demands that 
come often in Europe and America. God is 
very good to give us a small share in His 
work. One often longs for more time and 
strength, and more hours’ in the day. 
Though we are very often tired, there is 
no chance for ennui. 


Alike Beneath the Surface. 


them to the light. 

| Our patients come from many places, 
often quite far away in distant parts of 
(the country, and are of various occupa- 
tions, though the majority are poor, or just 
moderately comfortable. 


“Not in Vain.” 


| We keep coming across proofs every 
once in a while, of the help this work is to 
many, and of their gratitude. 

Day before yesterday a young Turk from 
'a city not far away, who was in the hos- 


Hawaii seems very far away from here, | 


and of course many 
from Turkish things and ways; but men are 
much the same inside, I think, all around 
the world, and there is the same need, and 
the same God longing to help. 


I write to you hoping that you can inter-| 


est some of your people in our work. Dr. 


things are different) ¥ 


| 


| 


His skill and reputation | 


in many places, a desire for help, even with 
no clear idea of what the help means. At 
the same time, with all the awakening and 
reforms, a _ stronger national feeling is 
growing, often a desire to get on without 
foreigners, and among the educated Mos- 
lems an evident purpose to strengthen the 
hold of their religion more. 

But there is much more freedom in 
speech, in the press, in special regulations, 
and more of an equality among the races 
than we have ever seen. We are sorry 
that the new Government has plunged into 
heavy naval and military expense, with now 
a great debt, where there are so many 
greater domestic needs of the people, and 
that the rebellion among the Albanians has 
been put down with so much cruelty. They 
will lose English sympathy on which they 
count a good deal. It is a strange time, 
new and old are much mixed up; there 
are able, unselfish men, working on bravye- 
ly against big difficulties, as well as bad 
and selfish politicians, and a great mass of 
ignorant working population to be enlight- 
ened and helped up to goodness and an idea 
of liberty and true freedom. 


Efforts. 


Our Mission schools and other work we 
hope, under God’s blessing, are helping 
quietly, but we long to have the change 


Special 


« 


Shepherd is now in the States for rest and | 
speaking—has visited many places and peo-||* 
ple—perhaps you have heard from him be-| 
fore this. He is an unusually fine man, very 
capable in many practical ways, as well as | |g 
in his professional work, very kind-hearted | 
and devoted to helping the people. Dr. Ham- | 
ilton is the woman physician for our med- 
ical work, a fine woman and a good physic- | 


ian. 

We have a good permanent physician, Dr. 
Bezjian, an Armenian,, a faithful worker. 
As Dr. Shepherd is away this year, the well- 
to-do patients and those from distant 
places, do not come so much, and this 
means a serious financial loss to the hos- 
pital. 

Last year a heavy debt was left which 
the doctors are trying to lift, while at the 
same time they must meet the regular run- 
ning expenses. Their salaries are provid- 
ed for in different ways, and all fees that 
they take in the regular working year, are 
turned over to the hospital. The patients 
are often free, and of course the expenses 
are continual and heavy, for food, heating, 
medicines, dressings, nurses, and servants’ 
wages. 

There are two young assistant doctors, 
Armenians, besides the older man, a head 
druggist, and three assistants. 

The two American nurses are supported 
by friends in.connection with our Women’s 
Missionary Board. I am independent at 
present, and am not doing reular nursing, 
but help with the religious work, as well 
as with the evangelistic work in the city, 
and am hoping eventually to work more 
especially for Moslems, visiting old patients 
and their friends in the city and villages. 


Why Assistance is Needed. 


We have a very large out-patient depart- 
ment, and much of the medicine and treat- 


Patients at Dispensary. 


Group of Waiting 
| pital a few years ago, and was always a 
| quiet, helpful patient, kind and friendly to 
' Armenians, came to call. When he left this 
hospital he had a New Testament given 
him, as he could read, and on one of his 
visits here said that there were ten of his 
friends who gathered with him often to 
;read this book. This time I found him well 
and strong, much taller and more manly, 
|; but the same simple, grateful nature. He 
had a friend with him, a fine-looking young 
man, before whom he was not ashamed to 
speak of his love for the hospital, and of 


like to sing with us. 

Both young men were heartily in sym- 
pathy with the new regime in Turkey, lib- 
erty, equality, etc. 

The new Government has many enemies, 


to a constitutional government, and the hot- 
headed revolutionists or anarchists among 
the subject races. 


Beginning of Better Times. 


There are many very difficult problems 
which will take much time and patience 
to solve. But it does seem as if in all the 
turmoil the beginning of a better time for 
the poor country had come, and there is a 


certain Christian hymns which he used to) 


bad nien who have suffered by the change | 


kind of hopeful reaching out to the light| 


come faster, the need is still so great. Tur- 
kish and Kurdish boys and girls are begin- 
ning to come to our boys’ and girls’ higher 
schools, and special effort is being made to 
reach and bring in some little Moslem girls 
into the lower schools. 

The hospital is .a very great help in this 
work of drawing the different and unfriend- 
ly races together. 

All are cared for alike by our kind and 
faithful doctors and nurses, and many 
things help to make the place like a home, 
though we are without much that is need- 
ed in the way of equipment to make the 
work as efficient as it might be. 


Special Needs. 


I would like to mention some of our spee- 
ial needs. One is a heating plant for our 
two buildings. Aintab being high in sit- 
uation, though so far south, is often sharp- 
ly cold in Winter. Our main building is 
poorly planned, loose and drafty, and we 
have only a few wood stoves. 

This plant would cost about $1000, would 
be more economical than our present ar- 
rangement, safer, and far more satisfactory 
for warmth. An electrical apparatus for 
all our hospital work, battery to use with 
X-ray, etc., is greatly needed. Electrical 
appliances and batteries except for the goy- 
ernment telegraph lines, have been forbid- 
den under the old Hamidian regime, but 
are now permitted. 


Group of Waiting 


Patients at Dispensary. 
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Our Armenian physician, who is a very 
sensible man in business matters, and has 
been traveling and studying in the States 
recently, thinks that the expense of such 
an outfit would be about $500. A good 
sterilizer is much needed for the surgical 
work—and most of the in-patient work is 
surgical—and that would be about $200 
more. We need more money for free beds 
that more needy people may be taken in 
and ‘helped back to health and courage. The 
expense of a bed, including just the actual 
cost, is about twenty pounds Turkish, a 
little less than $100 a year. 

I can hardly say how great a help it 
would be to the workers and the poor pa- 
tients and indirectly to many who are not 
ill themselves, to have help come for these 
things, or how glad and thankful we should 
be.” 


Kuzzel-back Kourds. 


Although working under the Congre- 
gational Board, this mission is entirely 
undenominational, as work of this kind 
should be. With all the kindly spirit of 
helpfulness in the hearts of so many 
about us, and the abundant means to gra- 
tify every generous impulse, it does seem 
as if these needs of the Aintab Mission 
should soon be met. 

Those who are inclined to render as- 
sistance should write to the Aintab, Tur- 
key, Mission Hospital, or Schools, or to 
Miss Trowbridge, or to Dr. Shephard, 
where they may learn more about the 
work or get any information they desire 
in regard to the institution. 


Holualoa, Hawaii. 
aM 


There’s plenty of room at the top, they 
say, 
But there wouldn’t be much to spare 
Ii all the people were there today 
_ Who feel that they ought to be there. 


Boda 


One of the greatest lessons-in life is 
to learn to take people at their best, not 
their worst; to look for the divine, not 
the human, in them; the beautiful, not 
the ugly; the bright, not the dark; the 
straight, not the crooked side, 


PAUL SUPER 


Three Effective Meetings. 


April is the Association month of har- 
vests. During this month we trv to gath- 
er up the results of the religious work of 
the year. The harvest this year took the 
form of three meetings Sunday after- 
noons, April 2, 9, and 16. Three strong 
speakers were secured, Rev. D. C. Pet- 
ers, new pastor of the Christian Church, 


1 Rev. A. A. Ebersole of Central Union 


Church, and Rev. R. E. Smith of the 
Methodist Church. These men were ask- 
ed to prepare strong evangelistic ad- 
dresses planned to lead men into the 
Christian life, and to ask for decisions 
at the close of the meetings. To make 
the meetings especially attractive to 
young men, a good concert was given in 
the building each Sunday from 3 to 4 
o'clock, the meeting coming at 4 o’clock. 
After the meetings supper was served 
in the old hall. 


The Results. 


Six men came out and stood as Christ- 
ians during the month, four of them in 
‘these meetings. One has been attending 
the night school all year. One has just 
arrived in Honolulu from the States, 
where he had gone after the Boer war in 
South Africa. The day happened to be 
his 21st birthday. He made his decision 
to be a Christian in the April 9 meeting. 
It was a splendid way to begin his man- 
hood years. Before noon, the next day 
we had placed him in a position. This 
is practical Christian service. Win a man 
to Christ, and then find him a job. An- 
other was a married man, head of a fam- 
ily of several children. He is a real lead- 
er among the young men, and his decis- 
ion to be an active Christian will mean a 
good deal to others as well as to him- 
self. Two of the six have united with 
the church. We will follow up the rest 
with the help of the pastors of the 
churches. 


With the Boys. 


One of the best things the Association 
is doing these days is the Sunday after- 
noon meeting at the Boys’ Field. Here, 
rain or shine, a large group of boys from 
10 years old to 21, to the number of fifty 
or more, gather at five o’clock for a re- 
ligious meeting. 
them meet an hour later in a Bible class. 
The leader of this group is the well 


at 


& 


known Sam Hop, to whom the meetings 


Then twenty or so of. 


mean much. This is reconstruction work 

of a high grade. It is the best piece of 

work Mr. Gault did while here, and ‘t 

is a credit to him. We will keep it up. 
& 


New Secretary. 


The Association has secured a most 
capable man to succeed Mr. Gault as 
secretary of the work for boys. Mr. 
Chas. F. Loomis, who will be graduated 
from the University of Missouri this 
June with the A. B. degree, will come to 
Honolulu in July to take up the work. 
As a boy in St. Louis Mr. Loomis be- 
came interested in the Y. M. C. A., and 
as psoon ase thesety Wowie: (YY Mi Cr oAk 
added a boys’ department he joined. For 
some years he has been planning to be- 
come a Y. M. C. A. secretary for boys, 
and has prepared himself accordingly, 
taking courses to qualify him to go at 
his work in a scientific manner. He has 
studied preventative philanthropy and 
gymnastics on the theoretical side, and 
organized athletic meets, conducted a 
playground, managed a school athletic 
team, and led in the Boy Scouts as prac- 
tical work. In religious work, he had 
been active in the University Y. M. C. A. 
building west of the Mississippi River. 
We look forward to a strong work for 
boys. With a winning personality, splen- 
did social parts, and special training, we 
think Mr. Loomis will make good. 


re 
New Building. 


The progress of our new building is 
the surprise of the city. The roof is on, 
many of the partitions set, windows 
hung, and all the concrete work complete 
except a small partition to put in near 


the end of the work. And the building is 


“a beauty.” The size and dignity of the 
building and its general attractiveness 
are a gratification to all concerned. It 
is now expected that the whole plant will 
be ready for us to move in by Septem- 
ber first, so that we can get the furni- 
ture in, and the building ready for use 
by the last of September. 

The collections, too, are coming in 
nicely. All but $3600 has been collected, 
and much of this is collectable when ab- 
solutely needed to make payments. The 
sale of the old building netted us $27,500. 

& 


Mr. Larimer’s Trip. 


“Larry,” as he is known from Waiki- 
ki to Kahuiki, is going to the States for 
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a trip of about ten weeks duration. He 
will take in his college commencement, 
and then attend the conference of Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries at Columbus, Ohio, 
June 1-6. After a few weeks at his home, 
he will visit a number of cities to study 
industrial education, returning to Hono- 
lulu late in July, ready to get 1000 mem- 
bers for the new building. 


& 
Annual Election. 


The election of directors and trustees 
resulted in the choice of F. D. Lowrey, 
W. A. Love, H. G. Dillingham, W. G. 
Hall, and Judge Lindsay for a three year 
temm, and R. A. Cooke to fill a vacancy 
in the 1912 class. C. H. Cooke was re- 
elected a trustee for a four year term. 
The nomination recommenced the con- 
tinuance of the present officers, R. H. 
Trent, President, W. G. Hall, Vice Pres- 
ident, G. S. Waterhouse, Secretary, and 
F.C. Atherton, Treasurer. An Associa- 
tion with such a board is in good hands. 


& 
Physical. 
No man in Honolulu has worked un- 
der greater discouragements than Dr. 


Hand, in managing the physical work of 
the Association. The gymnasium is poor- 
ly ventilated, and altogether inadequate 
to a modern work. Yet with stich as he 
has in the way of plant, he has interest- 
ed over 300 men and boys in some form 
of physical work during this year. With 
the complete and excellent provision for 
physical work in the new building, Dr. 
Hand will be able to do the big work 
he has patiently and faithfully tried to 
do in the old building. His famous smile 
will then know no bounds. Meanwhile, 
men are being trained for leadership of 
classes and teams, and learning lessons 
of self-control and loyalty, for which 
there is no better training than a gym or 


athletic field. 
a4 


The Y. M. C. A. in Foreign Lands. 


The Prodigal Son dramatized was 
witnessed by over 1,100 men in the 
Shanghai, China, Association. This was 
2 feature of one of the social midweek 
events. The music was Chinese of sound- 
ing brass and a two stringed fiddle. The 
actors were students of the Association 
school, and the dramatization was made 
by one of the Chinese secretaries. The 
occasion held the attention of the vast 
throng until eleven o'clock, and furnish- 
ed a ttemendous lesson, created a new 
interest in reading the Bible, and made 
real this story of the lost boy that has 
found its way further and found men 
deeper than any story the world has 
known. Such dramatization would at- 


tract a multitude even on the Bowery, 
and make a popular theme for a moving 
picture show. 


Central Union News 


A. A. EBERSOLE 


A Record Meeting. 


Both in attendance and in the deep in- 


terest manifested, the meeting of the 
Men’s League, Monday evening, March 
13, was a record breaker. Over 200 men 
were present/to hear Mr. Ray Stannard 
Baker, of New York, deliver his address 
on “The Progressive Movement in 
Mainland Politics.’ Mr. Baker was no 
disappointment. The only regret heard 
after this address was that he did not 
speak longer. One feels as he listens 
to Mr. Baker, that here is a man who 
knows what he is talking about. His 
clear cut portrayal of La Follette, whom 
he considers the foremost among the 
Progressives, made everyone eager to 
get his opinion of the other men promi- 
nently connected with the Progressive 


movement. 
wt 


For Pa Ola Day Camp. 


An important item of business at the 
same meeting of the League was the un- 
animous and hearty vote of the League 
to continue its support of Pa Ola Day 
Camp, which is being conducted by Pa- 
lama Settlement as a part of the general 
Anti-Tuberculosis Campaign. Dr. W. C. 
Hobdy, in an interesting five minute 
speech, told how since a year ago, when 
the League took up this work, some 80 

cases have been treated at the Day 


Camp, twenty of these have been dismis- 
sed as cured or on the road to recovery, 
while 12 others have been placed in Le- 
ahi Home and these have ceased to be 
a menace to the health of the communi- 
ty. When it is taken into account that 
everyone of these 80 patients were giv- 
en definite instructions on how to live in 
their homes, in fact that every one of 
these homes is regularly visited by the 
Palama district nurses, who co-operate 
with the Day Camp, it is seen what a 
wide spread educational influence such 
a work as this exerts. 

A committee was appointed to solicit 
funds for the support of the camp for 
the year 1911. This committee, consist- 
ing of A. F. Griffiths, F. C. Atherton, 
and H. G. Dillingham, issued a letter 
calling+for subscriptions, and there has 
been a most generous response. Already 
something over $2000 has been subscrib- 
ed, and the committee feels confident of 
getting the $2500, which amount the 
League voted to try to raise this year. 

It would be difficult to find a more 
practical line of social service than this 
work, which the League, by its financial 
support, is making possible. 


as 
Our Annual Mission Study. 


On three successive Wednesday ev- 
enings in March there were given in the 
Parish House three unusually strong 
missionary programs. The three studies 


were based on Dr. Wm. E. Strong’s 
book, “The Story of the American 
Board.” : 


The following were the topics and 
speakers at the “three meetings : 
Program One—‘‘Century Contrasts.” 
Judge Wm. L. Whitney, presiding. 
1. “Our New World’ 


ARK Souk eacite ns Mr. A. E. Larimer. 
2. “The Founding of the American 
Board eles. Mr. Theo. Richards 
3. “Heroism Against Obstacles” .. 
PRRs cc RaERe 1c screen Mr. E, J. Reece 
4. “Beginnings at Home” =e 
Bla eee a LAB Mr. J. P.'G6oke 
Cee ork Among the Indians.) 
5. “Beginnings Abroad” . ee 
SapaAn mi tease. Rev. FL Sosemmeen 
(Work in India.) 
6. “The Early Days of Struggle” . 


ecbets 2 sicko Prof. C. H. iiteneorte 
Program Two—“Great Pioneers” 


Rev. Doremus Scudder, presiding. 
1. “The Miracle of the Sandwich 


Islands” Mrs. J. M. Whitney. 
Titus Coan. 


2. “In the Heart of Mohammedan: 
SSSiTn, Me ape me Miss Mabel E. Bosher. 
William Goodell. 
3. “With a Doctor in me 


r: Seqdaee 
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Peter Parker. 
4+. “Neesima and the Doshisha” . . 


| Reese Mrs. H. E. Hendrick 
3. Father and Son in Africa” ... 
0 ba Reds Rae Mr. Paul Super 


Alden and Lewis Grout. 
Program Three—‘The Far Flung 
Battle Line.” 
Mr. W. A. Bowen, presiding. 
1. “Our Missionaries in Many Lands 


—Native Churches and Native 
WWOEIKOLS’? os. 5s Pcoty (Chass. Se ttts 


2. “Educational Institutions, Hospi- 
tals, and Dispensaries, etc.” .... 
Rev. A. A. Ebersole 

3. “The Financing of So Great an 
Enterprise’ .... Mr. W. R. Castle 
4. “Blackboard Summary — The 
American Board Tree (Showing 
the results of one hundred years’ 
ORIG sv...) oe, s Miss Jessie Shaw. 
Although the weather was much 
against us, there was a good attendance 
at all the meetings, and everyone seem- 
ed greatly interested and profited by the 
studies presented. 


4 
Easter Day Offering. 


The missionary interest awakened, by 
the special series of missionary meet- 
ings described above, was still further 
quickened by a strong appeal made by 
Dr. Scudder on Palm Sunday morning 
on the topic “The Business Point of 
View,’ and culminated Easter morning 
in one of the best collections the church 
has yet had. The total amount was not 
as large as last year, because of several 
large gifts made last year in honor of 
the centennial of the American Board, 
but there were more givers—664 this 
year, as against 560 last year. The 
amount of the morning’s offerings was 
$3537.80, and the gifts were made as 
follows : 


ON $1000.00 
1 SES010) og acces A Se ere 300.00 
2 S250) Sy Ree eee 500.00 
| 6 Me 200.00 
ON ee 300.00 
RE Ee ene eee 75.00 
SM OP Me ress wales 250.00 
i S25 eee 175.00 
i S20) ee ee 60.00 
MERE Bod bie da fe eed dies we 15.00 
te eS ESS as 12.00 
Me as oe eerste 290 . 00 
1 en eee 9.00 
MO is). sithale eve os sw 7-30 
Rs 8 ea es ep esas as 185.00 
MEM er ele. vas he 4.00 
NN 86 CAS ail. No er kcal ing = 3.65 
EMA 65 0. i yg Sana atea 3.00 
Me 2 oe. Uae) ws 18.00 
NE on rts ee see olan * 3.00 
OME oes. os os ee 6 ee 52.00 
In smaller amounts .......... 95.85 


Of this amount $2506.15 was given in 
cash and $1031.65 in pledges to be paid 
during the year. 


Educational Advance 


F. W. DAMON. 


“So far, schools have not labored to 
aid children to develop like young trees 
and shoots from their own roots. All 
they have aimed to do was to load them 
with branches broken off from else- 
where. Youth has been taught like the 
crow of Aesop to adorn itself with the 
faculties of other birds.” Cominius. 

.. “The old-time method of education is 
like the filling of a cistern—the modern 
like the digging of a well. The cistern 
method 1s to fill the mind from without. 


The well method is to tap the lving 
streams within.’ Gunsaulus. 
M& 


The Student as an International 
Factor. 


In the wonderful out-working of the 
great human problems affecting the 
Occident and Orient, one of the most 
potent factors is to be found in the devel- 
opment of the youthful life which has 
been transported from the Asiatic con- 
tinent to the centers of thought and ac- 
tivity in the United States and in Eur- 
ope. Perhaps nothing in our Territorial 
life appeals so strongly to thoughtful 
minds in different parts of the world as 
the educational work being accomplish- 
ed here in Hawaii for so many different 
races and especially those of Oriental an- 
cestry. From men and women of broad, 
liberal and tolerant spirit, comes the ver- 
dict of their enthusiastic approval of the 
“open door” in our school life, of the 
catholic and generous welcome which 
has been accorded the youthful repre- 
sentatives of these different races. Here 
we are witnessing the development of 
certain phases of student-life which are 
extremely interesting and undoubtedly 
of far-reaching value. Some time ago 
there was established in Hawaii an or- 
ganization called the Chinese Students’ 
Alliance of Hawaii. This society has 
just celebrated the, fifth anniversary of 
its history with much enthusiasm and 
hearty rejoicing in the good work which 
has already been accomplished and in its 
promise for the future. This has not been 
an organization whose membership has 
been recruited from outside our own 
boundaries, but is largely made up of 
Chinese youth born within the limits of 
our Territory. They have here imbibed 
those principles of thought and feeling 


which are the glory of our Anglo-Sax- 
on race, and united with them those ster- 
ling qualities and virtues which they 
have inherited from _ their parents. 
Those who have been privileged to come 
in contact with the inner life of this so- 
ciety, feel that its members have worthi- 
ly used the privileges which have been 
accorded them. From their number 
have gone forth those who are scattered 
through many of the leading universities 
of the mainland, or have taken with 
them to China a training which will be 
of greatest value in that land, or are 
actively occupied here in their island 
home. It was an inspiring sight on this 
anniversary occasion to see the fine com- 
pany of young people gathered in the 
spacious assembly hall of the Mid-Pacif- 
ic Institute, to listen to the encouraging 
reports read and to see how the leaven 
of a liberal education is working in 
these hopeful and aspiring young lives. 


Equally full of promise is another or- 
ganization of a similar character, which 
has just been formed among the Japa- 
nese students of the Territory, which is 
called “The Japanese Students’ Associa- 
tion of Hawai.” This brings together 
in friendly accord young people of this 
race from the McKinley High School, 
from Oahu College, Mills School, St. 
Louis College and _ other institutions. 
With these are also associated those who 
have completed more advanced courses 
of study. This new society is now defi- 
nitely launched. Its officers are already 
chosen, and are full of zeal to do the best 
work possible. In both these societies, 
the medium of communication is the 
English language, with which many of 
the members are now as familiar, if not 
more so, than with the speech of their 
parents. We feel sure that the best wish- 
es of all will follow this new organiza- 
tion. Such societies help to unite na- 
tions. They are in themselves pledges of 
peace and friendship, as binding as any 
formal treaties, dictated by diplomacy. 
Let us encourage and help these ambi- 
tious young students, and show our good 
will by helping to promote the good 
work they are undertaking. Certain 
words which have recently been uttered 
by a thoughtful student of international 
relations, with regard to Chinese stu- 
dents, apply equally as well to those of 
Japanese parentage: “In the hundreds 
of Chinese students in the United 
States who are earnestly and _ in- 
dustriously absorbing the best the col- 
leges and universities can impart to 
them, there exists a mighty bond of un- 
ion, and an unwritten alliance between 
China and America. These young men 
as one of them strikingly expressed it, 
form a bridge across the broad expanse 
of the Pacific ocean, on which American 
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learning, American ideals, American in- 
stitutions, American inventions, 
American manufactures are and will be 
conveyed to China. The influence of such 
young men, the future leaders of China. 
over their country’s predilections and pol- 
icies will be enormous. Having been fui- 
ly saturated with American ideas and 
ideals, they will transport them to and 
distribute them among their country- 
men. “They will be able to modify the 
public opinion of their countrymen that 
half a century of ordinary contact with 
the Occident cannot modify. They will 


be able to insure a peace and trade in the} 
Far East that treaties and military forces | 


cannot insure. In one word, these stu- 
dents will be the most effective instru- 
ments through and with which Ameri- 
can civilization or rather, American 
university education can exert its won- 
derful influence on the New China.” 


aM 
An Enlarging Horizon. 

It is our privilege in this our mid- 
ocean home to meet from time to time 
not a few of those who are doing no- 
ble work in the uplift of humanity in 
the Orient. Distinguished gentlemen of 
Japanese birth from time to time come 


to us and inspire us with their broad | 
fine | 
Notably was this the case} 
of the onward march of humanity. Many 


and outlook and 


achievements. 
in the visits recently of Bishop Honda 
and Dr. Harada. At the present time a 
Chinese gentleman, Professor Chung of 
the Canton Christian College, is spend- 
ing a few weeks in Hawaii. With him 
came the Rev. Mr. Ng Poon Chew, 
brilliant and forcible speaker i in the Eng- 
lish language and editor of the leading 
Chinese newspaper in California, who 
has been spending some months in tra- 
vel and observation in his native land. 
He left China as a boy, and after almost 
a lifetime in the United States, has been 
studying conditions in the land of his 
birth. We regret that he was obliged to 
hasten back to his duties in San Francis- 
co. Professor Chung is a notable figure 
in modern educational life in China. He 
is an accomplished Chinese scholar, hav- 
ing gained as a result of severe competi- 
tive ‘examination one of the most coveted 


comprehensive 


literary degrees. Instead of seeking gov-| 


ernmental appointment, he threw. him- | 
self with enthusiasm into the great edu-| 
cational movement which is beginning to 
make itself felt so mightily in the awak- 
ening East. He seemed to grasp instinc- 
tively the meaning of the new education, 
and welcomed with broadest apprecia- 
tion the new principles and method of 
reform and intellectual and political ad- 
vancement. As the head of the Chinese 
Department of the Canton Christian Col- 
lege, now one of the most conspicuously 


matics educational forces in China, he 


and | 


a | 


\ 


| has done 


}in the forefront 


|to carry 


|nite form in 


ivisit from two 


noble and_ successful work. 
While not unduly radical, he has been 
of all wise improve- 
ments. He was one of the first, if not 
the first, to remove his queue in the 
great city of Canton, a number of years 
ago, exposing himself to actual enmity 
and persecution. Though trained in the 
precepts of Confuciatiism and entitled 

a position in official circles, he has be- 
come an earnest and consecrated Christ- 
ian believer. He is now starting out on 
a tour of the world, and is endeavoring 
to enlist his countrymen with whom he 
may come in contact, and others in the 
educational work in China, in which he 
is especially interested. Already in Chi- 
na he has raised many thousands of dol- 
lars for this splendid work, and he hopes 
back further funds to advance 
this: cause. The Chinese heré in Ha- 
wali are giving him the heartiest of wel- 
comes, and are showing their apprecia- 
tion of him personally and his efforts for 
their people by generous gifts towards 
the College. It is a source of the great- 
est hope and encouragement that these 
great oriental lands are producing men 
of such splendid qualities and ability as 
leaders and educators. 

The great work being initiated for 
China by certain of our well-known 
American and English universities is 
one of the splendid altruistic indications 


are familiar with the work of Yale Uni- 
versity in central China, of Princeton, in 
Peking, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in Canton, but none of these sur- 
pass in interest the projected effort of 
Harvard University, which is to take defi- 
September of this year. 
Those who were privileged to meet Dr. 
Edwards, the leader of this most recent 
movement, during his late visit in Ha- 
waii, could not but be impressed with the 
truly grand outlook which he so elo- 
quently suggested. Backed by the pres- 


| tige of nes famous seat of learning, with 


an income of some fifty thousand dol- 
lars annually, and with the co-operation 
of a large band of skilled medical assist- 
ants, it is proposed to open in a few 


/months a great medical school in Shang- 


hai, and an extensive laboratory of in- 
vestigation, which cannot fail of being 
of supreme value to China, but to the 
world at large. We feel sure that resi- 
dents in Hawaii will follow this under- 
taking with the greatest sympathy and 
interest. It is indeed good to be living 
in an age in which stich efforts are in- 
creasingly developing, and to meet and 
know some of the knightly men who are 
battling for the well-being of the race. 
Within a few days it has been. our 
privilege to have an altogether too brief 
American ladies, Miss 
Noyes and Miss Butler, who are leaders 


itt a great educational work in Southern 
China for women and girls. After long 
years of service, they are taking a well 
merited furlough. They have been priv- - 
ileged to see their school, “The True 
Light Seminary,” develop into a great 
work, with hundreds of students, send- 
ign forth its blessed influences in many 
directions. We trust that while the work 
of the Seminary may continue unabated 
in force, the hoped-for “Women’s Col- 
lege,” which is now spoken of, may take 
definite shape. Others who are initiat- 
ing work for the deaf-mutes of the Em- 
pire, for the blind, for the insane, for the 
little ones in the kindergarten, come to 
us from time to time. The world does 
more, the horizon is enlarging, the “win- 
dows are opened” towards the sun-ris- 
ing, never to be closed again. 


a] 
A Wideawake School. 


It has come in the form of a private 
letter from the Hilo Boarding School, but 
we want to share the few words here giy- 
en with other friends. The good work 
being carried on in this noble and historic 
school should be widely known. We 
trust Principal Lyman and his associates 
may soon have the pleasure of obtaining 
the amount still needed on their endow- 
ment fund. No finer educational work is 
being done in the Territory than here in 


this live institution: 
Hilo, Hawaii, 
My dear Mr. Damon, 

Hilo Boarding School has not spoken 
through The Friend for several months, but 
we are still very much alive. 

On the farm, in the shops and in the class 
rooms there is splendid evidence of ener- 
getic work. 

We plan to add to our industrial work 
next fall a department which we hope will 
prove very practical. This is to be a Home 
Crafts department, and is to be so arrang- 
ed that before a boy completes his course 
in the school he will have an opportunity 
to receive instruction in each line of the 
Home Crafts. 

We plan to give instruction in mattress 
making, harness and shoe repairing, solder- 
ing, cane-seating chairs, electrical repairs, 
pipe fitting, butchering and cutting up meat, 
soap making, broom making, book binding 
and other crafts. 

Much of this work has been taught in the 
school for a number of years, but only a 
few boys have had the advantage, and no 
one able to work on many lines. With the 
new arrangement the “gumption class’ will 
advance from year to year through the dif- 
ferent lines of work till a graduate will go 
out fitted to be a practical, economic head 
of his own household. 

The effort put forth by the Trustees of 
the school to increase the Endowment Fund 
to $100,000 is meeting with encouraging re- 
sponse. However, we still have by far the 
largest part of the $30,000 yet to secure be- 
fore we are entitled to the Castle donation. 
Any assistance along this line will be erate- 
fully received. 


Very truly yours, 
L. C. LYMAN, 


April 14, 1911. 
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The Japanese Delegation to the Kalapana 


Association Meeting. 


THE COLLEGE OF HAWAII. 


The College of Hawaii offers an op- 
portunity for young men and women of 
this Territory to secure a college educa- 
tion without the necessity of going to 
the mainland for it. It is established as 
one of the Land-grant Colleges of Agri- 
culture and the Mechanic Arts, of which 
there is at least one similar in each state 
of the United States. As stated in the 
Act upon which these colleges are 
founded, its leading object shall be, 
“withuot excluding other scientific and 
classical studies, and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learn- 
ing as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, in such manner as the leg- 
islatures of the states may respectively 
prescribe, in order to promote the liberal 
and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and pro- 
fessions of life.’ In accordance with 
these specifications which offer a broad 
‘and liberal basis, both as to scholarship 
courses of study and democracy of its 
students, the college is now offering four 


courses of collegiate instruction leading | 


to the Bachelor's Degree; namely, a 
Course in General Science, a Course in 
Agriculture ,a Course in Engineering, 
and a Course in Household Economics. 
In addition to the sciences and technical 
subjects relating to these various courses, 
the College also offers instruction in 
modern languages, mathematics, history 
and ecoonmics. The departments under 
which these courses are administered 
may be briefly described. 


Science. 


The science course is designed to meet 
the needs of those students desiring a 
general training in scientific subjects. 
For the first two years the arrangements 
of subjects is practically the same as in 
the agricultural and household economics 
courses. Mathematics, the languages, 
English and German or French, and the 
sciences ; physics, chemistry, botany, zo- 
ology, geology and the like are taken up. 
During the junior and senior years, in 
order to give the student sufficient train- 
ing in some one science to enable him 
to follow it as a profession, and in order 
to meet a local need not met by the 
other courses, chemistry is given a prom- 
inent place. Enough chemistry is requir- 
ed thoroughly to acquaint the student 
with the essential branches of the subject. 
By a liberal number of elective credits, 
students who wish further to specialize 
in chemistry, students who wish to sup- 
plement their chemical training with 
other sciences, mathematics, and engin- 
eering subjects; and students who wish 
a more general training in languages 
and arts are all accommodated. If, how- 
ever, the student wishes to specialize in 
some other science, the same may be 
substituted. 

a 
E.quipment. 


The equipment for instruction in the 
sciences is extensive and modern. It in- 
cludes for use in the biological sciences. 
compound microscopes, suitable micro- 
tomes, a complete manakin, a skeleton, 


a set of physiological charts, and a num- 
ber of dissecting microscopes fitted with 
camera lucida attachments. 

For physics in addition to the ordinary 
apparatus for lecture, demonstrations 
and laboratory work, there is a complete 
X-ray apparatus and a lecture room wire- 
less telegraph outfit. A six-inch teles- 
cope and three-inch transit have been pro 
vided; also an adequate set of meteorolo- 
gical apparatus to supplement class-room 
instruction on this subject. 

For chemistry, the laboratories, though 
small, are well equipped and the student 
is furnished with all the needed supplies 
for his work. For more advanced work 
there are complete sets of apparatus for 
gas analysis and oil testing. Polariscope 
spectograph, chemical balances, student 
balances, platinum ware, blast and suction 
apparatus and other conveiences for ad- 
vanced analytical work. 

For use in all departments there is a 
photographic dark room fully equipped, 
an enlarging and reducing outfit, a pano- 
ramic and a telescopic camera, besides 
small cameras for field work, and a fine 
stereopticon. 

The library contains a large number 
of the best and latest books on the dif- 
ferent sciences. New books are con- 
stantly being added, and complete sets of 
bound volumes of periodicals will be 
purchased as fast as they are needed and 
can be found in the market. 

ad 


Agriculture. 


The course in agriculture is designed 
to give the student information on the 
essential scientific principles upon which 
the profession of agriculture is based. 
The completion of the four years’ course 
does not necessarily imply that the stu- 
dent would be an accomplished agricult- 
urist, for success in agriculture as in all 
other professions, comes only with the 
accumulation of experience and the rip- 
ening of the judgment dependent upon 
practice in accordance with existing con- 
ditions. In order to engage intelligently 
in the production of plants and animals 
or in the management of the soil, the 
student must have an understanding of 
the sciences of biology, physics, and 
chemistry, in their relation to the activi- 
ties of animals, plants and soils. 

The student should be broadly educated 
not only in natural sciences, but also in 
mathematics, languages, history and eco- 
nomics. It is not enough that graduates 
of this course shall be agriculturists, or 
farmers, but they must be trained in the 
affairs of life, have good judgment and 
be able to recognize agriculture in its 
many and important relations with busi- 
ness. The obect is not so much to train 
specialists as to give the student intel- 
lectual training and sound judgment and 
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understanding in all phases of the field 
of agriculture. It is designed therefore 
that the first two years of the course shall 
consist of subjects pertaining to general 
culture in order that the studetns’ pro- 
fessional usefulness may be increased. 
The work of the last two years comprises 
for the most part the study of subjects 
that pertain to the practice of agriculture. 
The student has the opportunity of 
choosing subjects that pertain particu- 
larly to the study of crop production or 
soil management. This course is intended 
for students purposing to engage in ani- 
mal breeding, crop production, teaching 
or research. 
& 
Equipment. 


The laboratories for physics, chemistry 
and biological subjects are well equipped 
with the requisite apparatus and ma- 
terials for practice. In most instances 
individual pieces of apparatus are pro- 
vided for each student, such as micros- 
copes, physiological apparatus, chemical 
equipment, and plant material and pro- 
ducts. The department is equipped with 
several breeds of dairy cattle and poultry 
and practical courses of instruction with 
this equipment are offered. 

The College is in possession of ninety 
acres of land, most of it being suitable 
for plantings and demonstration work. 

The library contains a large number of 
volumes which pertain to agriculture, and 
more than 7,000 pamphlets and bulletins 
of the experiment stations. Students are 
encouraged and required to make system- 
atic use of the library in connection with 
their prescribed courses. 

st 


Engineering. 


The courses in engineering offered by 
the College of Hawaii are planned to give 
thorough training in the fundamental 
principles upon which professional en- 
gineering practice is based, and to illus- 
trate the application of these principles by 
the solution of numerous practical prob- 
lems. These courses embrace the three 
main divisions of engineering: mechan- 
ical, civil and electrical, the essential feat- 
ures of each being touched upon suffici- 
ently to provide a good foundation for 
future practice, upon which the student 
may take up and follow his chosen branch 
successfully in a professional way as his 
fund of practical experience accumulates 
after graduation. The three courses are 
parallel for the first two years, the me- 
chanical and the electrical continuing the 
same through the third year, while the 
course in civil engineering diverges from 
the other two after the second year, the 
differences being minimized as far as is 
consistent with thorough training, and 
the proper administration of the various 


branches of study. Persons entering these 
courses are expected to be well grounded 
in the physical sciences and in mathema- 
tics up to and including solid geometry 
and plane trigonometry. It is desired to 
emphasize the necessity of thorough pre- 
paration in order that the more serious 
work of mastering technical subjects may 
not be hampered by»lack of proper 
ground work. 

The general plan provides a_ broad 
foundation in English, mathematics, 
chemistry and physics, accompanied by 
drawing and shop work during the first 
two years. Realizing the value of gen- 
eral culture to the successful engineer, 
liberal provision has been made for the 
humanities, including a study of English, 
history, astronomy and _ political econ- 
omy, with a view to their influence upon 
the student’s future professional useful- 
ness. The work of the last two years is 
more technical and professional in its 
nature, embracing the study of the prin- 
ciples involved in power development by 
means of the various prime movers in- 
cluding steam engines, water wheels, gas 
and gasoline engines, and steam tur- 
bines; and also a critical study of the 
design of such machines, and of the ma- 
terials entering into their construction 
as well as practical tests to determine 
their working efficiency, and economy of 
operation. It is the aim of the depart- 
ment to fit its graduates to assume grad- 
ually as practical experience is acquired, 
those administrative responsibilities 
which are more and more devolving up- 
on men of technical training, the purpose 
being to enable the student to become 
ultimtaely a | skillful engineer in any 
branch. So far as possible, the import- 
ance of each subject covered is illustrated 
by the application to some work which 
is met with in actual practice. It is in- 
tended that the courses offered should 
be valuable not only from the profes- 
sional side, but also from an educational 
viewpoint; therefore, while the student 
is learning each new subject both theor- 
etically and practically the training of his 
mind, as well as the needs of the profes- 
sion are kept in vitw. 

& 
Equipment. 

The equipment of this department in 
drawing room, shop laboratories and 
library is complete in accordance with 
the needs of the student. 

as 


Household Economics. 


There is an increasing appreciation of 
the fact that much that relates to the 


home may be studied scientifically not’ 


only for the practical value of the know- 
ledge thus gained, but as a means to a 
liberal education. While the main work 


offered in this course is scientific and 
technical, the importance of an artistic 
and literary training for home life is not 
lost sight of,.and ample opportunity is 
given for the study of subjects of this 
character by electives and required work 
in mathematics, languages and the hu- 
manities. This course thus allows oppor- 
tunity for students to obtain training 
along both scientific and artistic lines. 

In domestic science and art training, 
offered in response to a demand for 
training along this line, manual skill has 
not been ignored although intellectual 
training and development is the main ob- 
ject in view. Equal stress is laid upon 
food, clothing and shelter, from a scien- 
tific and an artistic point of view. 

Recognizing the place of art training 
in the broad education now offered by 
the best institutions, the College has pro- 
vided for well defined courses in art and 
design, with special reference to cera- 
mics. 

In domestic science, instruction is pro- 
vided for in all subjects relating to food, 
dress and the home, and these subjects 
are correlated with the fundamental sci- 
ences of chemistry, hygience and sani- 
tation. 


Equipment. 


This department has a well equipped 
kitchen and dining room, which facilitate 
instruction in the preparation and servy- 
ing of food according to the best scien- 
tific and artistic methods. The kitchen 
range is fitted with a separate gas meter 
for measuring the consumption of gas 
in cooking. 

The art department has a good equip- 
ment in casts ,models, and design in pot- 
tery, and a modern kiln for pottery fir- 
ing. Plans and charts pertaining to home 
architecture are being added to the col- 
lection of reference books in the library. 


& 
Specializing for the Tropics. 


In the development of the College ot 
Hawaii we recognize an opportunity to 
supplement the objects of education in 
most of the institutions on the mainland. 
Most of the state colleges in arranging 
their curricula try to meet local needs. 
They not only reflect the general indus- 
trial and social conditions of the particu- 
lar section, but often the subject matter 
of the courses offered is correlative in 
this respect. The College of Hawaii has 
an opportunity to develop courses and 
subject matter that shall relate particu- 
larly to tropic zone conditions. With this 
object in view, perhaps no other country | 
or territory within the tropics offers the 
possibilities in this respect as does Ha- 
waii. We have a cosmopolitan popula- 
tion, consisting of native Hawaiians, Jap- 
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anese, Chinese, 
Spaniards, Americans, Europeans and 
other nationalities all living together 
peacefully and contentedly and compared 
with many other regions, quite prosper- 
ously. This association of nationalities 
manifests large and interesting problems 
in sociology, economics and government 
that apply not only here but elsewhere i in 
the tropics. 

In agriculture especially does Hawaii 
excell both in problems unsolved as well 
as the development of some industries. 
Sugar production is the main industry, 
and in no other part of the world is so 
great tonnage per acre secured, or are 
factory methods of extraction so highly 
perfected. Other agricultural resources, 
such as pineapples and rubber, are of 
great importance. 

The biological sciences are especially 
attractive for study here. The plants, 
insects and sea forms are varied and 
many are now undergoing morphological 
changes. Wale islands are volcanic in 
origin and in all parts dynamic and 
structural geology may be studied by 
most interesting and instructive evidence. 

# 


Koreans, Portuguese, 


Setting. 


The College has a beautiful setting. It 
is situated in a suburban valley with 
mountains on three sides and the ocean 
on the fourth. This environment with a 
bordering mountain stream afford facili- 
ties for studies in the development of 
power, hydraulics and irrigation that are 
unsurpassed. 

Among tropical climates that of Ha- 
waii is preeminently suited to study. The 
temperature is not hot, the thermometer 
rarely rising above 90 degrees, and at 
the same time the temperature seldom 
drops below 60 except on the higher ele- 
vations where freezing may be experi- 
enced. With the extensive and varied 
activities situated in so suitable an en- 
vironment the College will appeal to stu- 
dents in all parts of the world who want 
training in activities pertaining to the 
tropics. Vi eG 

a 
IN MEMORIAM 


~ JAMES McKINNEY ALEXANDER. 


The circle of the children of the Ameri- 
can missionaries to these islands is being 
rapidly thinned. But few now remain of 
those who were born in the thirties. One 
by one they are ISG called to go up 
higher. 

On the morning of the 11th of last 
month, at his ene in Oakland, Rev. 
James Alexander, after a brief illness, 
peacefully entered into rest. The im- 
mediate cause of his death was acute 
indigestion, which brought on heart fail- 


ure. He was the only surviving brother 
of Prof. W. A. Alexander, of Mrs. C. H. 
Dickey of this city, of Mrs. H. P. Bald- 
win of Maui, of Miss Mary Alexander of 
Oakland, and of Mrs. Charlotte Ferreri 
of Milan, Italy. He has left besides his 
wife, his son, Frank A. Alexander, re- 
cently appointed manager of the Mc- 
Bryde plantation on Kauai; his, son, Dr. 
Wm. Edgar Alexander, of San Fran- 
cisco; and his daughters, Mary Edith 
and Mrs. Sarah E. Tomlinson, of Oak- 
land. 

He was born Jan. 29, 1835, at Waioli, 
Kauai, which was his home until 1843. 
He received his early education in the 
Punahou School, under the Rev. Daniel 
Dole, from 1843-till 1853. In company 
with the late Dr. Henry M. Lyman, he 


Alexander. 


James McKinney 


sailed on the whaler, “Bartholomew Gos- 
nold,” for New Bedford, Mass., on Dec. 
2, 1853. He entered Williams College in 
the following year, where he and _ his 
schoolmates, Henry Lyman, Dr. 


the highest honors of the college. 

After graduating there in 1858 he en- 
tered Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. 
While visiting relatives in Indiana the 
next summer, he had a sunstroke, of 


which he felt the effects through the rest |; 
In 1861 he returned to the); 
Islands on a sailing vessel, to recruit his | ' 


of his life. 


failing health. For the next few years 
he resided with his father at Wailuku, 


Maui, where he engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of cane. 
In 1864 he removed to California, 


John T.|;: 
Gulick and Curtis J. Lyons, carried off |’ 


ary work, and was settled as a pastor at 
San Leandro for a number of years. He 
was married to Mary E. Webster in East 
Oakland on Jan. 15, 1867. The state of 
his health having obliged him to give up 
regular pastoral work, he returned to the 
Islands in 1872, and settled at Haiku. 
Here he started what has since grown 
into the Paia plantation, and spent many 
happy years in his “Glenside” home. 

In 1883 he removed to Oakland, Cal., 
and invested in a fruit farm in Tulare 
County. He was all his life extremely 
fond of gardening and floriculture. He 
took an active part in all church work, in 
the war against the saloon, and in every 
movement for civic and social reform. 
He also devoted some of his time to liter- 
ary work, being the author of “The Isl- 
ands of the Pacific,’ a standard work on 
the subject, and of the memoir of his 
father, besides occasional articles for the 
press. 

In 1896 in company with his brother, 
the late S. T. Alexander, he made the 
tour of the Southern Pacific, arriving in 
Honolulu in 1897, after which he spent 
a month in the Islands. Ten years later 
he made another visit to his old home 
and kindred. 

Of his character it is difficult to speak. 
Unselfish, tender, considerate, always 
cheery, with a pleasant flow of wit and 
humor, he carried sunshine with him 
everywhere. His home life was ideal. 
The secret of it was a profound religious 
experience which pervaded the inner life. 
He “knew in whom he had believed.” 


“Good night, true brother, 
Good morrow there.” 


here, 


| at HAWAIIAN BOARD 
! BOOK ROOMS 


Cor. of Alakea & Merchant 
Streets 


where he engagéd upon Home Mission- |: 
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The San Francisco Convention. 


As the time draws near to the ap- 
proaching convention, we hear of the 
large preparations being made for the 
most successful and inspiring gathering 
of Sunday-school forces ever assembled 
in America. Four thousand official dele- 
gates and at least five thousand other 
delegates are expected in San Francisco 
from June 20-27. These delegates will 
represent more than sixty Sunday-school 
Associations, with a constituency of 
more than fifteen million members, in 
one hundred sixty-four thousand Sun- 
day-schools of North America, Central 
America and the West Indies. This will | 
be the first time that the Sunday-school | 
hosts have gathered for a similar con- 
vention west of the Rocky Mountains, | 
and the International officials report | 
that there has never been so much en- 
thusiastic interest as is manifested in the 
San Francisco convention. 

Special trains from every part of the 
United States and Canada _ will leave 
eastern terminals about June 10th with| 
thousands of delegates and visitors who 
will first attend the convention and then | 
spend some time in the country west of| 
the Rockies. 

Notes of the Convention. 

The temperance note will ring true 
and clear. A great temperance mass 
meeting will be held Sunday afternoon, 
June 25th. 

The formal opening address of the 
convention will be given by Rev. David 
G. Downey, D. D., of Chicago. His sub- 
ject will be, “The Sunday-school in the 
Christian Conquest of North America.” 

Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, the evangel- 
ist, will be the devotional leader, and 
will give a series of addresses on the 
subject, “Soul Winning and Christian 
Culture.” 

A mens’ Bible class parade promises 
to be the largest in the history of the 
organized Sunday-school movement. An 
attempt will be made to have 15,000 men 
in line, and the Gideons, the association 
of Christian traveling salesmen, have 
agreed to furnish each man in line with 
a Bible to be carried during the march 
—the entire number of them to be taken 
to the Coliseum—the convention hall— 
and stacked in a very impressive manner, 
which will prove a great object lesson. 
Then the Bibles are to be distributed to 
the various hotels in San Francisco un- 
der the direction of the Gideons. 


The key-note of the convention will 
be, “An Open Bible sand the Uplifted 
Grosse? 

The value and importance of Bible 
study will be emphasized, and the ter- 
centenary of the publication of the King 
James version of the English Bible will 
be recognized by one or more great ad- 
dresses. 

& 


Topics of the Convention. 


Some of the topics to be discussed are, 
“A Forward Look for Graded Lessons,” 
“The Opportunities and Responsibilities 
of the International Association, and 
How to Meet Them,” “The Sufficiency 
of the Bible as the Text Book of the 
Sunday-school,’ “The Essential Aims 
of Religious Education,’ “New Educa- 
tional Problems Confronting the Sun- 
day-school,” “The Religious Press and 
Sunday-school Success,” “The Nation’s 
Debt to the Sunday-sclifool,” ““The Place 
and Power of the Adult Department,” 
and many other kindred topics. 


Hawaii's Part in the Convention. 


It is fortunate that our islands are to 
be represented by several delegates and 
visitors. Rev. J. F. Cowan, of Kohala, 
Hon. C. H. Dickey, of Honolulu, Mrs. 
K. Kamaiopili of Honolulu and Judge 


Tel. Main 1109. C. H Bellina, Mgr 
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Residence: 
Office. 


50 N. Vineyard Street, near 
Telephone 2613. P. O. Box 842. 


DR. FRANCIS WONG 
LEONG 


1264 Emma Street, 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Office Hours: 9 to 11 a, m.;, 1 tol3 soem 


7 to8p.m. Sundays, 10 to 12 m. 


Phones: Office 1030, Residence 2191. 
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ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 


Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, Ete. 


55 Queen Street Honolulu. 


L.B.KERR & CO. 


LIMITED. 


ALAKEA STREET. 

The only store in Honolulu where 
you can get anything in Wearing Ap- 
parel for 

MEN, WOMEN or CHILDREN 


Goop Goops and REASONABLE PRICES. 
Agents for Walkover and Sorosis Shoes. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 
furnishes everything electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 
Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, ete. 
Largest cold storage and ice plant in . 
the city. 
Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Phone 2390. 
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Telephone 1657. 


Manufacturing and Repairing. 
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DRINK 


Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft’s Fountain Soda Works 


Sole Agents 
Telephone 2270 


Mrs. F. S. Zeave 


Rooms 67-68 Young Bldg. 
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Ladies Ready-to-Wear 
GOWNS also 


Dressmaking 


Phone No. 3008 


Wm. Werner of Hanalei, Kawai, are 
among those intending to be present at 
tlie convention. A great treat is in store 
for them, and we are sure they will en- 
joy this great privilege and bring back 
to us some of the inspiration and new 
ideas gained at the convention. 


& 
Denominational Co-operation. 


In the activities of Sunday-school 
work there is a wonderful opportunity 
for the various denominations to show 
the spirit of co-operation. Before church 
unity will be accomplished, there must 
be shown the willingness of the church- 
es to work together for the common 
welfare of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Organized Inter-denominational Sun- 
day-school work does not seek to de- 
stroy loyalty to the denominations, but 
aims at the bringing together of the 
various churches to promote the cause of 
Bible study and the training of the 
young people in Christian truth. There 
are many Sunday-school problems and 
methods that can be discussed without 
getting on denominational grounds. 

The four great fundamental problems, 
like the four corner pillars under a 
house, are essentéally the same the world 
over. The first problem, how to get new 
students, is not a denominational one. 
The man who knows how to get new 
pupils in a Methodist or Episcopal 
school can tell a Congregationalist how 
to get them. The second problem, how 
te hold them, is also not denominational. 
Ii a Baptist or Lutheran has a plan that 
will keep the school sparkling with in- 
terest and hold all who are on the roll, 
the same plan will interest Presbyterians 
or Reformed Church workers. The third 
problem, how to teach, is likewise unde- 
nominational. If a Methodist knows how 
to get attention, use the blackboard, give 
his pupils something to do, his plan will 
be just as workable in any other Sunday- 
school. The last problem, what to teach, 
is solved by saying that it is the Bible 
we teach. There are different-interpre- 
tations of the Bible, hence denomination- 
alism, but in the main, our problems as 
Sunday-school workers are very similar 
and we should all therefore get togeth- 
eit 

as 


The Graded Lessons. 


There is quite a controversy being 
waged these days between the advocates 
of the graded lessons and the followers 
of the old idea regarding lessons. These 
latter are making a protest against the 
placing of extra Biblical material in the 
course for the intermediate grade, such 
lessons as those from the book of Mac- 
cabees, the apocrypha, and thirteen les- 
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Photographer 


& PRINTING 


110 Hotel St.. 
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Honolulu, T. H. 


One caRine 


DEALER IN JAPANESE DRY AND FANCY 
GOODS AND CURIOS 


American Gents’ Furnishing Goods 
Large Assortment of Hats for Ladies and 
Gentlemen always on hand. 


No. 30 S. KING ST., HONOLULU, T. H. 
Branch Store of the Japanese Bazaar, 
1137 Fort Street 


Phone 2136 PaO Boxes 


HONOLULU IRON WORKS. COMPANY 
Established 1852. 
ENGINEERS, BUILDERS OF SUGAR 
MACHINERY. 

C. Hedemann, Manager. 
Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard, Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
Pumps. HONOLULU, 2. A. 


KOA FURNITURE 
MADE TO ORDER 


See Samples at 


SUN LEE TAI 
& CO. 


26 KING STREET 


PICTURE FRAMING, 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS AND 
PAINTERS 


sons from the biographies of men like 
Roger Williams, William Penn, John 


Eliot and Samuel J. Mills, being intro- 


duced into the course. The arguments 
against such an advanced step are that 
these biographies in secular literature 
are not written to show the hand of God. 
They are written to 
have done. Such writings may give in- 
spiration to imitate, but.they do not fur- 


/nish the motive power. These biograph- 
lies should not be taken as text books, il- 


lustrating them with Bible texts. Let 
the lesson be from the Bible. It is the 
standard of truth. The uniform lessons 
are accused of transgressing education- 
al laws, but they have never violated 
them as flagrantly as this new departure 
of assigning other text books when the 
student cannot pass a satisfactory exam- 


‘ination in the present text-book, the Bi- 


ble. Why turn a million or more pupils 
at the critical age of twelve or fourteen 
in our Sunday-schools to the lives of 
Samuel J. Mills, Neal Dow, William 
Penn and others, when they are not fa- 
miliar with the most striking events in 
the life of Christ, or of Moses, and do 
not know anything about the great pro- 
phets of Israel and Judah, nor what Paul 
wrote to the churches? One of the chief 
advocates of the extra#Biblical material 
says that it is a false assumption that 
the Bible must be regarded as the ex- 
clusive subject of study in the Sunday- 
schools. His argument reminds some one 
of the Catholic priest who found one of 
his Irish flock reading the Bible. He 
asked him to give it up, explaining that 
the Church had given him the “‘sincere 
milk of the Word” in the “Key to Heav- 
en” and the prayer-book. Patrick replied, 
“T'll kape me own cow and do me own 
milking.” 
Pd 
What the Nation Expects from 


the Sunday Schools. 


The nation expects great things from 
its farms, from its schools and from its 
Sunday-schools. She spends nothing on 
the latter in the way of buildings and en- 
dowment, but she looks to see the Sun- 
day-schools do the work of training. the 
youth and equipping them with moral 
strength and righteousness. 

She expects the boys of the Sundav- 
schools to become temperate men. The 
hope of the nation lies in the young men 
who will not use liquor as a beverage. 

The Sunday-school is expected to 
train the youth in obedience. This great 
lesson must be learned either in the 
home or in the Sunday-school, else the 
young men are in danger. The Sunday- 
school.is also expected to train the youth 
to appreciate their citizenship. Patriot- 
ism and good citizenship can and should 
be taught in our schools if they are to 
do what the nation expects of them. 


show what men | 
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Dealers in 
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Telephone 1470 
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Fresh and Cured Meats, Smoked Tongue, 
Fresh Canned Oysters, Poultry, Game, 
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Shipping Trade Supplied a Specialty. 
N. KING STREET, HONOLULU, T. H. 


Branch at Oahu Market: Stalls 1, 2, 3, 4, & 5. 


Market Telephone 1851 
Slaughterhouse Telephone 1068 


Cable Address ‘“Takapu,” Honolulu 
P. O. Box 968 


T. TakaKuwa 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 
JAPANESE PROVISIONS AND 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


Telephone 1675 


NUUANU ST., Near King Street, 
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PURE FRUIT DRINKS AND DISTILLED 


WATER OUR SPECIALTY. 


ARCTIC SODA WATER 
WORKS 


LEITHEAD & WOODWARD, Proprietors. 
Phone 1557. 


P. O, Box 660 Telephone 1417 


HOOK ON 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 
Military Uniforms. Civilian Suits. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


159 S. KING STREET, corner Bishop Street 
Branches at Fort Shafter and Schofield 


Barracks. 


Weedon 's 
Cazaar 


HAWAIIAN CURIOS. 
HAWAIIAN AND FOREIGN STAMPS. 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
Books Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


1140 FORT STREET, LOVE BLODG., 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


THE 

YOKOHAMA 
SPECIE 

SBANK, _TD 


Genera! Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 

CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT ST. 

Y. AKAT, Manager. 


GROWING PAINS OF THE YOUNG 
CHURCH IN JAPAN. 
Gi Vora. Peeke.) 


Second Generation Christians. 


I have been surprised of late at the 
number of people I meet that are second 
generation Christians. There are now 
young people, yes, middle-aged people, 
too, in our churches who know no more 
about the religions native to Japan than 
you do. Some of them were baptized in 
infancy, and some of them have attended 
Sunday school since their childhood. 
Another interesting thing is the growth 
in spiritual and financial strength on the 
part of the church due simply to the in- 
crease in years on the part of those who 
entered some years ago as school boys 
or as young clerks. The next ten years 
will do wonderful things for the churches 
that are in the larger cities, but a tre- 
mendous pull is still ahead of us in the 
country and smaller towns. 


wm 
National Types. 


We often hear about British Christian- 
ity, German Christianity, American, and 
also Japanese Christianity. Personally, 
I believe in just one real Christianity, 
viz., Biblical Christianity. If any great 
national divergence occurs, it is apt to 
be because the type of Christianity is 
more national, and less Biblical than it 
ought to be. I do think, however, that 
there is bound to be considerable differ- 
ence in forms of worship and the cus- 
toms of social Christian observance. It 
is intensely interesting to see the devel- 
opment in the life of the Church in 
Japan. When it comes to forms and 
ceremonies, the missionary naturally 
teaches what he knows and is accus- 
tomed to, but the Japanese churches later 
on change these things to suit their own 
bent of mind. This is shown in the con- 
duct of worship, in the management of 
the church finance, and in the social life 
of the church. I have been especially 
impressed with the changes in the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper. It 
might be expected that a people who are 
past’ masters in everything ceremonial, 
from the making of tea to the absorbing 
of a neighboring empire, would admin- 
ister the Lord’s Supper with exquisite 
taste. I think they will in time, but it 
will be the result of an evolution. 

as 


Ceremonial Idiosyncrasies. 


Japanese etiquette is a system of rules, 
and when in connection with the use of 
trains, steamboats, foreign furniture and 
foreign food, the Japanese are thrown 
out of the beaten track, they generally 
make sad work of it. The Lord’s Supper 
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14 HOTEL ST. 


-P.BLR. STRAUCH 


STOCK AND BOND BROKER. 


Largest Dealer in Unlisted Securities in 


the Hawaiian Islands, 


Unlisted Stocks bought, sold and exchanged. 

Representing: Lincoln Mortgage & Loan 
Co. Oil Stocks; the Fiduciary Co., Mining 
Stocks. 


SUITE 1, WAITY BLDG., 74 S. KING ST., 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
Tel. 1445 | 


Tel. 2478. Box 951} 


CITY MILL | 
CO, LTD 


Estd, 1899, 
CON PR ACTORS: 


| 
Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 

LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN 
HARDWARE. 


P. O. Box 876 


MURAKAMI . 
SHOTEN 


Importer and Dealer in 
JAPANESE PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, 


Tel. Main 1375 | 


and Fancy Goods, 


Crockery, Silks, &c. 


Dry 


30-34 HOTEL ST., near Nuuanu 


pastors 
| laver. 


is new and unusual, and at present there 
is much that offends the taste of foreign- 
ers. At first the sacrament was admin- 
istered almost entirely by the missionary, 
then by those who had been closely as- 
sociated with him, later by those who 
had been trained in the schools, while the 
members of isolated congregations made 
the preparations. 
sils were often shockingly crude; a loaf 
of bread fresh from the baker’s and a 


bottle of wine in its original red wrapper | 


were sometimes seen upon the com- 
munion table, the “fair, white cloth” was 


no longer spotless, and the whole service | 


lacked in dignity. I have heard of tea 
and cake served to non-Christian attend- 


ants at the same time, and have seen| 


bread taken from the sacred plate with 


which to pacify children that needed | 
|other and sterner treatment. 


& 


Coming to Maturity. 


But this is simply a stage in transi- 
tion. I attended a service recently that 
was quite faultless in reverent dignity 
and good taste. The table and the ele- 
ments were truly covered with a fair 
white cloth, the wine had been poured 
before into graceful Wine glasses ar- 
ranged on a silver tray. The bread had 
been carefully prepared, and there was 
even a finger bowl with which the pastor 
bathed his fingers before breaking the 
bread. This last feature | saw for the 
first time. The Japanese are very keen 
in some features of sanitation, and the 
individual cup seems to them a most 
reasonable thing, though the finger-bow] 


| may seem to us like going somewhat to) 


I have since heard of two 
invariably insist on the 


an extreme. 
who 


Fukuoka, Japan, Dec. 26, 1910. 
ce 
SOMETIME. 


This poem, though often appearing 


| anonymously, was written by May Riley 
| Smith of New York, and may be found 


in her “Sometime, and Other Poems,” 
published by Randolph, New York, as 
also in the “Chamber of Peace” collec- 
tion of the same publisher. 

SOMETIME 


| Some time, when all life’s lessons have been 


learned, 
And sun and stars forevermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgments here 
have spurned, 
The things o’er which we grieved with 
lashes wet, 
Will flash before us out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of 
blue; 
And we shall see how all God’s plans are 
right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love 
most true. 


As a result, the uten- | 
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And we shall see how, while we frown and 
sigh, 
God’s plans go on as best for you and me; 
How, when we called, he heeded not our 
cry, 
Because his wisdom to the end could see. 
And e’en as prudent parents disallow 
Too much of sweet to craving babyhood, 
So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 
Life’s sweetest things because it seemeth 


good. 
And if, sometimes, commingled with life’s 
wine, 
We find the wormwood, and rebel and 
shrink, 


Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 
Pours out the potion for our lips to drink; 
| and if some friend we love is lying low, 
Where human kisses cannot reach 
face, 
Oh, do not blame the loving Father so, 
But wear your- sorrows with obedient 
grace! 


his 


And you shall shortly know that lengthened 
breath 


friend, 
And that sometimes the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon his love can 
send, 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within and all God’s workings 
see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key. 


But not today. Then be content, poor 
heart; 

God’s plans like lilies pure and white un- 
fold; 

We must not tear the close-shut leaves 
apart, 


Time will unfold the calyxes of gold. 
And if, through patient toil, we reach the 
land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loosed, may 
rest, 
When we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think that we shall say, “God knew the 
best!” 


EVENTS. 


March 26—Churches of all denominations 
adopt resolutions against proposed legisla- 
tion for open Sunday. 

27—Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Ward, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, passing through 
Honolulu, accepts presidency of the “Hands 
Around the Pacific Club.” 

29—Unknown man found dead, on the 
beach near Laie. 

30—Theo. Richards returns from Japan; 
made successful arrangements for Mid-Pa- 
cific scholarships. 

31—Arrests of emigration agents for en- 
ticing laborers to the mainland. 

April 1—Gov. Cleghorn’s gift of the Aina- 
hau place as a public park refused because 
of too many reversal conditions. 

2—Aunt Nellie Judd and Mrs. Allan Her- 
bert, both born in August, 1833, die on the 
same day—Heavy hail storms on Haleaka- 
la. 

3—Clifford Livingstone, business manag- 
er Kamehameha Schools, killed by R. R. 
engine—Clark Farm Co. begins erection of 
Pinectar plant at Pawaa Junction. 

4—Legislature hall crowded by oppon- 
ents of Quinn Sunday Dill. 

5—Bill regulating poi manufacture sign- 
ed by the Governor. 
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Office and Warehouse - - 126 King St. 


1875 Telephone 1875 
Union-Pacific 
Transfer Co., Ltd. 


BAGGAGE TO AND FROM ALL LINES 
OF TRAVEL 


We Move Furniture, Pianos, etc., from 
house to house and store same in our Brick 
Warehouse. 


Dealers in Stove Wood, Coal and Kindling, 
delivered to any part of the city. 


PHONE 3009 PHONE 
Beckley’s Garage 


_ Geo. C. Beckley, Prop, and Mgr, 


Finest Rent Cars in the City 
Packards Oldsmobtles 


| AUTOMOBILES PORSHIRE 
Careful driving a specialty 


Cor, Hlakea & Hotel Sts. 


6—Governor signs resolution creating 
Nuuanu Park—S. S. Senator arrives in port 
to get Hawaii laborers for Alaska; took 
water, and then went outside three mile 
limit and received laborers. 

8—S. S. Senator steams away without 
clearance papers—Trained dog presented to 
the Police Department. 

10—Frank Alexander appointed manager 
ot McBryde plantation. 

12—Cholera breaks out on Queen street, 
near government building; cause, poi—lIowa 
University party arrives en route to Laysan 
Island. 

.-—S. 8. Orteric arrives with about 1500 
Portuguese and Spanish laborers—Hilo 
street Railway System reported as approv- 
ed and signed by the Governor; school bill 
also approved. 

14—Second cholera case (suspect) Hus- 
tace lane. 

16—Total cholera cases to date, five—S. 
S. Senator arrives San Francisco; laborers 
refuse to go to Alaska. 

17—Source of cholera infection found in 
taro from Manoa valley; waters of Manoa 
taro patches and stream contaminated. 

18—Many deaths of infants on S. S. Or- 
teric; cause to be investigated—Doctors 
Wayson and Moore placed in charge of city 
health department—seven cholera deaths, 
total from this outbreak. 

19—Plan suggested for filung contaminat- 
ed swamp lands—Silverware of Kamehame- 
ha II presented by Legislature to Prince 
Kuhio. 

20—Louis Dongo, 
drowned. 

21—Bill passed extending Rapid Transit 
Franchise to 1950. 

22—Mr. Bissen killed by fall in new Y. 
M. C. A. building. 


sailor on Hilonian, 


Pongee Silks, Fine Laces and similar fab- 
rics are handled in our French Laundry 
Department. 


OUR AIM IS TO PLEASE 
OUR PATRONS 


Family Washing is solicited by us at reason- 


able rates. 


Clothes Cleaned and Pressed. 


DANUTARY oTEAM LAUNDRY 


Kawaiahao Street. Phone 1973 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 


PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


24—Sunday bill for theater opening killed 
by large vote—S. S. Asia wrecked near 
Shanghai. 

25—Two new cases of cholera in Palama 
—Two deserting marines steal sampan; are 
arrested—end of 1911 session of the Legis- 
lature. 

& 


MARRIED. 


McBryde-Garnett—In San Francisco, 
March 17, Douglas McBryde and Mrs. Er- 
ma Green Garnett. 

Clark-Towne—In Honolulu, March 30, I. 
N. Clark and Miss Marian H. Towne. 

Brown-Mesick—In Honolulu, April 4, 1911, 
Kenneth Brown and Miss Hazel Mesick. 

Usborne-Pilgrim—In Honolulu, April 18, 
1911, Gordon Usborne and Miss Grace Pil- 
grim. 

Withington-Restarick—In Boston, 
18, 1911, Paul Withington and Miss 
stance Restarick. 

Donald-Fursey — In Honokaa, Hawaii, 
April 16, 1911, J. W. Donald and Miss Violet 
C. Fursey. 


April 
Con- 


& 


DEATHS. 


March 24—In Honolulu, Mrs. Herbert 
Mist. 

26—In Honolulu, Thomas McTighe. 

27—In Honolulu, Captain W. A. Clark, 
former oarbor master. 

28—In Honolulu, Stanley Simpson, aged 
eight months. 

April 12—In Oakland, Cal., Rev. James M. 
Alexander, brother of Professor W. D. Al- 
exander. 

12—In Honolulu, Mrs. Sophie Boyd Platt. 

16—In Honolulu, Mrs. Ethel Battersby, 
aged 21 years. 

16—In Honolulu, Chas. Bushnell. 

23—In Honolulu, Henry Bissen, accident 
in Y. M. C. A. building. 


HONOLULU MONUMENT 
WORKS, LTD. 


Successors to SHAW & SEVILLE * 


We are the only practical firm in the 
Islands today strictly in the monument 
business. We do all our work with 
pneumatic tools driven by compressed 
air, and the saving in the cost of labor, 
we give to our customers in the re- 
duced price of the Monuments sold. We 
give any class of lettering V sunk or 
raised, but recommend raised letters as 
more artistic. We are importers of 
AMERICAN, and SCOTCH, marble and 
granite. We sell at San Francisco 
prices, and as a further inducement to 
purchase from us, we will give the full 
name, beautifully carved in raised let- 
ters, in panel work, with frosted back- 
ground, absolutely free. 

We will erect the work in any cemt- 
tery in Honolulu, without further cost 
to the purchaser, or pay the freight to 
any of the other Island ports of call. 
We aim to please. For futher particu- 
lars, please call or write to 


HONOLULU MONUMENT WORKS, 1.td. 
King near Alakea, or P. O. Box 491, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


W W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 


MERCHANT TAILORS. 
P. O. Box 986. Telephone 2525 
62 King Street. 


CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


HAWAI! & SOUTH SEAS CURIO CO. 


Curios 
Souvenir Postals, 
Shell Necklaces, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Native JIats, 
Bean and Seed 
Leis, Weapons, 
Calabashes, 
Russian Art and 
Peasants’ Indus- 
tries. 


YOUNG BUILDING 
P. O. Box 393 
HONOLULU, T.H. 


WING WO TAI & GO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
941 Nuuanu Street, Honolulu, T. H. 


Importers and Dealers in General 
Merchandise 
Mandarin Coats, Embroidered Silks and 
Grass Linen Goods in all colors. 


Also a Fine Assortment of 
Dress Silks, Embroid’d Doillies, Silk Shawls, 
and Shirt Waists in all colors. Also 
Chinese Crockeryware, Vases, Cam- 
phorwood Trunks, Chinese and 
Japanese Ivory and 
Silver Ware. 
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CROWN AND BILHORN REED ORGANS. 


3 Our Piano Line 
includes . the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 
Hobart M. Cable, 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
Orchestrells. 

We rent Pia- 
nos. We are the 

sole distributors 
7 for the Victor 
Talking Machine 
Co. in Hawaii. 

Our instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 

Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO. LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


& 


r 


If it comes from 
MclInerny it is correct. 


Liviteis.correct 
MclInerny has it. 


| M. Mclnerny 


LIMITED _ 


Regal Shoes 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
At New York, Boston and Chicago 
Prices 
$3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 and $5.50. 


All are reproductions of New York 
and London’s most expensive custom 
models. 


Regal Shoe Store 
KING and BETHEL STREETS, 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


mer. Akana Co: 


Merchant Tailor 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
SUITS MADE TO ORDER 
Good Work and Fit Guaranteed 
Clothes Cleaned and Repaired 
No. 1039 NUUANU STREET, 


Waikiki side, bet. King and Hotel Sts. 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED. 


HONOLULU 


» SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, ete. 


Palolo Hills and 
Ocean View Tracts 
eS 
Beautiful Suburban Property in a 
growing district that is highly recom- 
mended by all the leading physicians in 
the city. 
We build bungalow homes and our 
prices and terms are reasonable. 
Waimaiiqi Land Co. 
Limited 
HONOLULU 


Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED 


Telephone 2171 

Works - ert Fort Street 
FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 

Of all Hawaiian Fruits in season 

DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks 

Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 

Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


S. STEPHENSON 
HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


lees Wmhmietes 
Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 
137 and 1389 KING STREET 
Tel. 1726. 


Hono.wutu, T. H. 


-K.UYEDA | 
Millinery 


SI RAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


Telephone 2129 


CAPITAL $500,000. 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
W. R. CASTLE, 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX. 


VISIT 


THe CURIO DEN 


1119 FORT STREET 
Near Hotel St. 


There you will find the finest 

line of Hawaiian Souvenirs and 

Curios in the city. Kalabashes. 

Tapas, Jewelry, Fans, Mats, 
Hats, ete. 


THE POPULAR PRICED 
SOUVENIR STORE OF 
& HONOLULU & 


FRED H. McNAMARRA, Prop. 


AT HONOLULU. 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 
G. P. CASTLE. 


United States Government Depository 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit 


and Cable. 


Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. % & 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, A3/ interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAll, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


EY, OMAARTASX SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, Enamel- 
ed Ware. Kitchen Furnishings, 
Refrigerators, Garden Tools, Rub- 
ber Hose, &c. Second floor, take 
the Elevator. 


Coy. DAY Se Co. 
FINE GROCERIES 


OLD KONA COFFEE A SPECIALTY. 


B.F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial attention “iven to Mail Orders 


| ALWAYS USE 
Puritan 
Creamery Butter 


Guaranteed the Best and full 16 
ounces. 


HENRY MAY & CO., 


LIMITED 
Retail 1271—TELEPHONES— Wholesale 1858 


Box 883. Tel. 1522 | 


SAYEGUSA 
ie mee 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, Ki- 
monos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, Hand 
Bags, Screens, Framed Pictures, Pil- 
low Cases, Dress Patterns, Waists and 
Table Covers; Crepe and Cut Velvet, 
Satsuma Vases, Hiatpins, Buckles, 
Ivory and Brass Ware, Carved Tables, 
Stands. 


NUUANU STREET 
Above Hotel 


1120 


EWERS & COOKE, Ltd. 
LUMBER, 


BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 


MIXED PAINTS, 
BMtc., tc 


Honolulu, T. H. 


TOO MUCH stress cannot be laid on 
the importance of having your eyes 
fitted with proper glasses. 


S. E. LUCAS, Optician 


Masonic Temple, Alakea Street. 


HE VON HAMM-YOUNG CO , Ltd 


IMPORTERS, COMMISSION 

AND—— 

AUTOMOBILE MERCHANTS 
HONOLULU; Meee: 


A. SCHAEFER & CO,, 
Importers and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


BREWER & CoO., Limited, 


General Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Fort St., Honolulu, Tee 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar ‘Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
|Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paaunau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
vL.owalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
| Honolulu’ Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar 
|Co., Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop, 
| President; Geo. H, Robertson, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Manager; W. W. North, Treasur- 
er; Richard Ivers, Secretary; J. R. Galt, 
Auditor; C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. 
Carter, A. Gartley, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
Castle, 1st Vice-Pres’t; W. M. Alexander, 2d 
Vice- Pres’t; J. P. Cooke, ‘TreasisewWaeoe 
Smith, See’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co.. Paia Planta- 
tion Co.. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian 
Sugar Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku 
Plantation. 


IN. S. SACHS DRY GOODS CoO., 
leg De 
Corner Beretania and Fort Sts. 


Direct Importers of Dry Goods, 
Fancy Goods, Furnishings, Linens, 
Laces and Embroideries. The largest . 
and best assorted stock of Ladies 
Ready to Wear Garments. Up-to-date 


Millinery Department. Mail Order 
Department 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR, 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect Hm- 
balming School of San Francisco, Cal., 
also of The Renouard Training School 
for Embalmers of New York. And a 
Licensed Embalmer for the State of 
New York, also a member of the State 
Funeral Directors Association of Cali- 
fornia. 

MONUMENTS AND eee 
FURNISHED. 
Chairs to Rent. 

LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Res., 


2255. 


Ol; LEX UX, ING! iG 


Class of 1911. 


~ Honolulu Bible Craining School 


(See Page 6) 
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Ham aiian Trust Go. ‘ 
LIMITED. 

Fire, Marine, Life 
and Accident 
Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 
Liability, and Bur- 
glary Insurance. 

923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


Gy OLU EGE 


oi 


LOW PRICES 
EASY TERMS 


rentelrus ites 


Ltd. 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Go. 


LIMITED 


STOCKS, BONDS AND 
ISLAND SECURITIES 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


M. WHITNEY, M. D., D. D.S. 
- DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort BoE eee ny eS 


Baston ‘Building. 


The # aldwin Fational Pauk 


of Kahului 
KAHULUI, MAUI, T. H. 
BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 


Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 
LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION. 


MERCHANTS 
Importers of General Merchandise 
Agents for Pacific Mail, 
American-Hawaiian 8. 8S. Co. 
HONOLULU, T.H 


Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


ISHOP & COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 
HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Hstablished in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and EHx- 
| change Business. Loans made on approved 
security. Bills discounted. Commercial 
' Credits granted. Deposits received on cur- 
rent account subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
| tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
| and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
' Fire and Marine business on most favorable 


| terms, in Friend Building on Bethet Street. 


Phone 2691. P. O. Box 384 


Alfred K. Magoon, Mer. 
Eaton H. Magoon Marmion M. Magoon 


TRUSTS, COLLECTIONS. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


Weal LCstate 


Office, Room 1 Magoon Building, 
Merchant and Alakea Sts. 


Cable Address, ‘“Magoon.” 
Code, Western Union. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9., LTD, 


- Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 
Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 


rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- | 


surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 


Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED 


Insurance and Commission 
Agents 
STANGENWALD BLDG. 


Cable Address: ‘“Dilpax.” 
Codes: Liebers, West. Union, A. B. C. 


P. O. Box 446 * 
HONOLULU - - - HAWAII 


Financial, 


LC ASTUEe COOKE, LTp. 


| SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MER- 
CHANTS, SUGAR FACTOR AND 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 


ea Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd: 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., 
Fulton lron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
\ Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers 
Planters Line Shipping Co 


Ltd. 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
Etna Insurance Company, 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


AHU COLLEGE. 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
—and— 


PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete 

Collége preparatory work, 
together with special 
Commercial, 

Music, and 

Art courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 


Business Agent, 


Oahu College, - - Honolulu, H. T. 


F. WICHMAN & CO., LTD. 
. Manufacturing Optician, 
Jeweler and Silversmath, 


Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass 
Leather Goods, Etc. 


Honolulu - - - Hawaiian Islands. 


ESTEY 
ORGANS 


— ATR 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms. 


/ 


The Friend. 


OLDEST NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 


Moll, XIX. 


HGNOMUEU til. JUNE) toi 


a EH RIEND 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 
Subscription price 


$1.00 per year 


Address business letters and make checks, 
etc., payable to 
THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O Box 489. 


All communications of a literary character 
should be addressed to THE FRIEND, 
Honolulu, T. H., and must reach the Board 
Rooms by the 24th of the month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 


DOREMUS SCUDDER 
Frank S. Scudder 
Orramel H. Gulick 
F. W. Damon John G. Woolley 
W. B. Oleson A, A. Ebersole 
Paul Super Theodore Richards 
William D. Westervelt 

Henry P. Judd 
Ernest J. Reece 


Perley L. Horne 
John W. Gilmore 
Edward W. Thwing, Foreign Correspondent 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, as second 
class matter, wader act of Congress of March 3, 7579. 


The Greatest Movement on Earth. 


The eyes of civilized mankind are 
upon the Senate of the United States. 
Nay the gaze of the myriad centuries of 
human history is focussed upon this com- 
pany of men with a solicitude that noth- 
ing can exaggerate. All the sufferers 
from all the conflicts that have ever been 
waged, all the wounded and dying o 
every battlefield, all the widows and or- 
phans created by inter-human strife, al 
the waste and wretchedness and sin due 
to armed conflicts have been looking 
forward to the coming deliverer of 
man from the curse of War. And the 
speed of his coming rests more today 
with the American Senate than: with any 
individual or other aggregate of persons 
on earth. Fortunately the White House 
holds a civilian, a man of law and not of 
war, who is negotiating with Great Bri- 
tain a treaty that shall forever render 


resort to arms with that nation impossti- 
ble for any cause. Coincident with this 
nnouncement Japan and France have 


been stirred with the ambition to become | 
a part of this arrangement that shail | 
What shall be Amer- | 


guarantee peace. 
ica’s attitude at this historic crisis? The 
Senate holds the power to determine the 
reply to this question. 
ous responsibility. But it is shared by 


jevery citizen who can write or pray. 


Certainly if ever the time had come for 
the people to express their will it is now. 
The Senate should be flooded with let- 
ters beseeching ratification of these arbi- 
tration treaties. Every one either knows 
of some Senator or can ascertain 


a flood of letters from unknown quiet 
citizens creates irresistible influence. 
When the Hague Congress was minded 
to do little on behalf of the substitu- 
tion of law for war, it was the steady 
stream of letters and resolutions and pe- 


|titions from America that moved it to 


its greatest achievement. Not only can 
we write but we can also pray and thus 
surround our Federal Senators with a 
spiritual atmosphere that shall inspire 
them to heed the wail of humanity’s past 
to fulfill the hope of its present and to 
win the unending benedictions of its fu- 
ture. 
Bd 


The World in Boston. 


The New England press has been full 
of enthusiasm over the great missionary 
exhibit that absorbed the interest of vast 
throngs in the Eastern states from April 
24 to May 20. 


conditions past and present in mission 
lands with such life-like realism that 
multitudes were most deeply impressed 
with the importance of missions and with 
their, mighty achievements. In the first 
place no less than ten thousand young 
people in the churches in and around 
Boston were trained to serve as guides 
and teachers in this wonderful exposi-| 
tion. These people were assigned to par- 
ticular exhibits ; for example the churches | 
of Woburn and Winchester supplied | 
more than one hundred stewards as they 
were called, to man the Hawaii booth 
These stewards were drilled for months | 
in all sorts of questions pertaining to 
this Territory. Assigned for definite | 


It is a tremend- | 


the | 
|name of one. A letter is a little thing but 


Boston’s huge Mechan- | 
ics’ building was utilized to present the} 


public attention upon 


|New England. 


hours of service in groups they manned 
the booth and told the story of these Is- 
lands to thousands upon thousands of 
visitors. The exposition was inter-de- 
nominational and covered the entire mis- 
sion field, home and foreign. Owing to 
some difference of opinion Hawaii had 
two centers, one in Pageant Hall where 
Mr. Oleson exhibited his material and 
the other in Hawaii booth proper. Be- 
sides the booths which pictured the mis- 
sion fields, houses, costumes, products, 
need for the gospel, achievements and 
other features of interest, twice every day 
the great hall of the building seating ten 
thousand was crowded to witness the 
pageant of Light and Darkness, a drama 
in five scenes representing pictorially and 
musically the winning of the world to 
Christ. More than five thousand per- 
formers took part in this most impressive 
presentation, whose culminating dra- 
matic feature was the enactment of the 
story of Kapiolani’s defiance of Pele. 
The music in this pageant is described 
by the press of Boston as being remark- 
able and the entire acting and singing 
as beyond criticism. In addition to these 
features, moving pictures, special de- 
nominational days, giant processions of 
Sunday School children, and excursions 
from far away points to Boston focussed 
missions as has 
never been done before in the history of 
The exposition secured 
the assembling of a large amount of per- 
manent material to be used in similar 
presentations in the other great centers 
of population throughout the mainland. 
Surely and with accelerated speed the 
Christian Church is being awakened to 
its paramount duty and privilege to carry 
Christ to the whole world. Missions and 
Union are the two themes upon which it 
is being inspired and both of these 
mighty movements are hastening on to 
their culmination. 
& 


Mother Rice. 


As we go to press the tidings comes of 


ithe death of Mother Rice. The last liv- 


ing link binding us of today with the 
grand missionary past of Hawaii is thus 
severed. Mother Rice was one of the 


beautiful natures who belong to the en- 


tire world and are loved by everyone. It 


‘is hard to speak of her with moderation. 


Quiet and gentle in manner, delicate in 
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personal appearance, retiring in disposi- 
tion, she was nevertheless a most force- 
ful character. One had only to meet her 
to carry away a lasting impression of her 
winsome personality and to acknowledge 
ever after the spell of her influence. Her 
secret was her living faith. Born in a 
missionary home she remained a_ mis-| 
sionary to the day of her death. Her) 
wants were always simple and these once 
supplied, her resources, which in the lat- | 
ter part of her life were ample, were en- | 
tirely at the service of her Master. In} 
dispensing these she was both wise and 
conscientious. Her sympathies were 
very broad, because her heart took in the! 
whole world. “Preach the gospel to} 
every creature” she understood literally | 
and she linked herself accordingly to no- | 
ble enterprises in many lands. Some 
seven or eight years ago when island en- 
terprises were not very remunerative her 
one source of regret was that she could 
not respond to the many calls which the 
mails brought to her from the many cen-| 
ters where her name was loved and hon- 
ored. Her great good sense made con- 
sultation with her a joy. It was a bene- 
diction to read and pray with her. She 
loved her Bible and knew it by heart as 
few do in this age of many books, Its 
messages were meat and drink to her 
and she was a living testimony to the 
refining power and winsome grace which 
spiritual intimacy with God, established 
and nurtured by first hand knowledge of, 
the scriptures, give. Though her life was 
prolonged until more than ninety-four | 
years had sped over her, she never grew 
old. Her indentification with the prog- | 
ress of the world was too close for any | 
such crystallization of powers as old age. 
A completed life of this character is a} 
-perennial joy to all who have established | 
contact therewith. Mother Rice has 
passed into the life of these Islands and 
of the world and out of it she can never | 
die. | 


as 
Lift It Now. 


The Hilo Boarding School, ‘Mother 
of Hampton Institute’ and therefore 
grandmother of Tuskegee is out with a 
plea for $30,000 to secure a conditional 
gift of $10,000 from the Castle family. | 
the entire amount to be applied to the 
endowment fund. There ought to be 
very little difficulty in securing this sum 
and then a new movement should be or- 
ganized to push it on to $100,000. Hilo 
Boarding School is the real thing in edu- 
cation. It senses the vital need of Ha- 
waii. A teacher in one of our most pop- 
ular schools remarked the other day 
“Our pupils seem perfectly satisfied to 
have everything done for them. They 
rarely are anxious to do anything to. help 
themselves. And by the way,” he added. 


“how seldom you see any of the young 


white boys here doing work to help 
themselves to an education. It is so) 
different from at home.” While this 


criticism overlooked the fact that Hawaii} 


lacks a middle class, it hit at the heart 
of our educational failure in this Terri- 
tory. 
seems the of ambition with 
many and the fawlt is with the 
institution, not with the boy ma- 
terial. Hilo Boarding School is an excep- 
tion. There are others but this one is 
notable for its healthy love of toil and 
its power to equip its students with abil- 
ity to go out contentedly to do what they 
have learned. “There is “no 


goal 


America as well as of this Territory. 


But it has not yet gone far enough. No) 
such historic leader and foremost expo- | 
Boarding | 
'School should lack for enthusiastic sup- 
It should have ample endowment | 


nent in this work as Hiuilo 


port. 


'and it is hard to see why the plantation 


interests do not rally to it with funds 

that will give it a name beside that of its 

two widely known mainland descendants. 
a 


The Gathering of the Clans. 


June 24th will mark the opening day of 
the next annual meeting of the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association. This year the 
entertaining church will be Kaumakapili 
whose new building will form an ideal 
rendezvous for the various organizations 
that unite in this annual powwow. 
questions that will come up for discus- 


sion have not yet been publicly announc- | 


ed, but it is certain that there will be full 
opportunity for every sort of enthusi- 
asm. 


anniversary a subject of special prayer. 


it will help greatly to concentrate spir- 
itual interest upon our common enter- 
prise. It is to be hoped that more time 
than formerly may be spent in exercises 


that demand the use of the English lan- | 


euage, though of course the interests of 


Hawaiians who use only their native) 


tongue must be jealously guarded. The 
tendency in our associational meetings 
seems at times to be to neglect the inter- 


ests of the young people of the Territory | 
who need all the training they can get in| 


the use of English. The main effort of 
these annual gatherings must ever be te 
strengthen the ties that bind into closer 
unity all our divergent racial groups and 


to fire with new inspiration the hearts of | 


the representatives of all the churches. 
A great spiritual uplift that shall regis- 
ter itself in aggressive Christian work 
and in self-sacrificing devotion through- 
out the Islands is the demand of this 
opening year of the second decade of this 
century. 


In some schools store clerkship! 


doubt | 
|that the movement in this direction is af- | 
fecting the entire public school system of | 


The | 


Tf our churches unite to make this} 


The Federal Building Site. 

A good cause will not down. That the 
community was never satisfied with the 
Mahuka site is made evident by the large 
petition to the Federal authorities signed 
by more than five thousand persons ask- 
ing to have a Palace Square location sub- 
stituted therefor. The question has been 
'threshed out fairly well. Two good rea- 
sons, however, have not been urged as 
fully as they deserve. One is the consid- 
'eration of economy. There is altogether 
too little public interest shown in con- 
serving Uncle Sam’s pocket book. The 
Mahuka site will entail an expenditure 
altogether unreasonable. The Federal 
Government should not be encouraged 
in such lavish waste of money. The sec- 
ond point is the elimination of that blot 
upon our civic center, the opera house 
provided the Irwin site be chosen. Palace 
Square is disfigured by the stables at one 
end and the opera house at the other. If 
the Federal building rid us of the latter 
ii will be a lasting blessing. The shacks 
‘along Richards street in the rear of the 
‘opera house and tennis courts will also 
be swept away. What an unending joy 
it will be if the Federal authorities plan 
for this commanding site a building of 
real beauty in keeping with our climate. 
The only fear now is that some hotbox 
suited to rigorous eastern winters will be 
favored by the Washington authorities 
Ir seems almost impossible for the ordi- 
nary architect to get away from fetter- 
ing temperate zone precedents in plan- 
ning public buildings for Honolulu. An 
artist with the subtropic temperament, 
lover of the open air, who can build in 
such sympathy with nature that every de- 
tail shall suggest the spaciousness, cool- 
/ness, comfort and grace of God’s out-of- 
doors here in the mid-Pacific is the de- 
mand of the hour on behalf of Hawaii's’ 
architectural development. The removal 
of the opera house will create immediate 
‘desire for something to take its place. 


If the entire block bounded by Alakea 
King, Richards and Hotel streets could 
be included in the civic center plan, the 
makai half for the new municipal build- 
ing and the mauka half for a model his- 
trionic and musical headquarters, what 
an ideal forward step would have been 
taken towards the Beautiful Honolulu of 


our dreams. 
& 


The Frear-Kuhio Episode. 


The Delegate’s oppsition to Governor 
|Frear would be laughable if it were not 
so serious. If President Taft knew as 
we on the ground do the great value of 
the public services rendered by Gov- 
ernor Frear, his reappointment would be 
a foregone conclusion. The past four 
years have witnessed steady progress in 
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good things throughout Hawaii and this 
has been due in no small measure to 
the sanity, grace, gentle yet firm control 
integrity, unselfishness and quiet faith- 
fulness of the man at the helm. It would 
be hard to beat in any commonwealth of 
the Union the careers of our first three 
Governors, Dole, Carter and Frear. We 
have right to be proud of them. But 
our Federal authorities can not know the 
facts as we do, and it is quite possible | 
that sentimental considerations might | 
re-enforce Kuhio’s opposition and precip- 
itate such a fiasco as the crowning of his | 
own ambition by the elevation of the 
Delegate to the gubernatorial chair. It 
ought to be possible to enlighten Wash-| 
ington and prevent this by the continu- 
ance of our present Governor in office. 


a 
Wailuku Enterprise. 


In 1917 the Wailuku Union Church | months but this lack promises to be sup- | 
will celebrate its jubilee. This vigorou: | plied 


organization is determined to deserve 
such evidence of vitality as a semi-cen- 


tennary argues by making good in every | 
the county of Maui) 


sphere. When 
needed the old wooden meeting house, 
the church regretfully surrendered it: 
fine location and resolved to erect a new 
edifice commensurate with its past his- 
tory and happy prospects and secured 
therefor a fine lot not far from the High 
School. 
process of erection. The plans show a 
very picturesque building tastefully de- 
signed to meet the needs of the town to 
Ww hich it will constitute an ornament. In 
its nearly forty-five years of life \Wat 
luku Union Church has had connected 
with it many families now residing eise- 
where. To/all of these and other friends 
it appeals to come forward at this time 
and enable it to build for the future. 
There has been a generous response al- 
ready but considerably more will be 
needed to carry the project to comple- 
tion. The Church Building Society with 
headquarters in New York so fully ap- 
preciates the value of. this important 
work in Maui’s countyseat that it pro- 
poses to give a substantial grant to help 
erect a church building adequate to meet 
the requirements of the future. Those 
who know Wailuku appreciate the radi- 
cal changes in the character of the town 
which have taken place since Rev. R. B 
Dodge went there six years ago. Gam- 
bling and the saloon were in first evi- 
dence then. Today the churches are its 
dominant feature. In fact, these six 
years have witnessed a progressive relig- 
ious revival throughout the entire Maui 
field. More than fifty churches and par- 
sonages have been built or repaired, the 
eraft spirit has been rebuked and forced 


to hide its head and a new enthusiasm 


Upon this a stone church is in} 


Congratulations. 


for Devon, Pennsylvania, where on June 


(14 he will be 


/expect to return on the Korea which will 


July 11, while President Jordan is sched- 


for clean living born in hundreds of 
lives. Wailuku is the natural center for| 
this movement and it behooves all lovers | 
of the kingdom of God throughout the) 
Territory to rally about the Union| 
Church there in its effort to secure ade- 
quate housing. 
& 


— Our Managing Editor, Rev. Frank S 
Scudder, left on the Mongolia May 20th 


married to Miss 
Mr. and Mrs. 


Mary 


Trench Patten. Scudder 


Their 


joy. 


‘reach Honolulu July 11. 
friends wish them every 


a 


many | 


Notables. 


Honolulu has not had its usual quota | 
of distinguished guests the past six, 
during the summer. Admiral 
Togo, Prince Fushimi, President David | 
Starr Jordan of Stanford University 
and Dr. Robert Hume of India are a few 
who are promised to us in the near fu- 
ture. The latter will come on the Korea 


uled to arrive June 12. Plans are under 
way for giving all these distinguished 
visitors a characteristic reception. 

a 
A New Society in Hawaii. | 


The entrance of the International Sun- | 
day School Association into this Terri-. 
tory by sending hither Rev. William C.) 
Merritt its Northwest Secretary for a 
special campaign of a few weeks is a 
cause for congratulation. This Associa- | 
tion is unsectarian, has no selfish inter- 
ests whatsoever, and lives only to serve.) 
Its field work consists in inspiring and 
educating those already engaged in Sun- 
day School service by holding confer- 
ences. These are analogous to the teachers | 
institutes which are so frequent in con- 
nection with public education. Mr. Mar- 
ritt, who was President of Oahu College 
twenty-one years ago, has had fourteen | 
years experience in the work of con- 
ducting Bible School institutes. His 
present itinerary began at Honolulu May 
20 where he continued until May 30, the 
churches of the city uniting in a 
series of helpful conferences. He also 
preached in four of the local pulpits. He 
goes next to Hilo and thence to Maui. 
At this writing he contemplates a pos- 
sible trip to Kauai as well as participa- 
tion in the annual meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Association unless he should be 
summoned back to the mainland. Ha- 
waii needs more enthusiasm in its Bible 
School work and the aid rendered by the 
International Association is appreciated. 


De Forest of Japan. 


Rev. Dr. John Hyde De Forest, vete- 
ran missionary, knight of the Cross, and 
distinguished publicist diqd in Tokyo, 
Japan after an illness of several months 
on May 8. He was probably the most 
influential, most widely known and _ po- 
pular foreigner in the Japanese Empire. 
Born on a Connecticut farm of the best 
New England stock Dr. De Forest re- 
ceived his college and theological train- 
ing at Yale of which he was a most 
ardent and devoted alumnus. Before 
entering college he saw service in the 
civil war and throughout life kept in 


close touch with military men. 


After a short pastorate at home Dr. 


De Forest went to Japan in 1874 as a 
_missionary of the American Board. 


He was stationed at first in Osaka 
_and then in Sendai where his great work 
was done. He gave himself from the 
outset to enthusiastic study of the Japa- 
nese language and soon became a very 
fluent speaker. His gifts fitted him to 
know life and he made himself master 
of the currents of thought that were 
moulding the character of the people. He 
wisely never attempted to become a mere 
encyclopedia of things Japanese but was 
satishied with acquiring in language and 
literature what he could turn to practical 


service. This explains his great useful- 
ness. 
Dr. De Forest was a man of many 


sided nature, his most prominent quality 
being a breadth of mind that kept him 
in close sympathy with every department 
of human endeavor. Naturally he was a 
liberal in theology but his largeness of 
view was not of the attenuated order that 
fails to distinguish the great landmarks 
of Christian truth. No soul more loyal 
te the historic fundamentals ever lived. 
His reading was wide and embraced cer- 
tain lines of science that proved a great 
tonic to his thinking. During the early 
part of his career he was one of the 
striking figures in compelling the atten- 
tion of the Japanese people to Christian- 
ity. His tools were pen and voice and 
he used both consummately. Some of 
his early tracts met with the widest cir- 
culation. In those days he was probably 
the most acceptable missionary speaker 
in Japan on great popular occasions. 
The theater meetings crowded with 
eager rather hostile listeners was his spe- 
cial delight and it was a rare treat to see 
him handle his audience. His chief wea- 
pon on these occasions, as indeed it was 
one of his largest life assets, was his keen 
wit and bubbling humor. This saved 
the day for him at scores of gatherings 
where his pungent criticisms of Japanese 
life would have transformed audience 
into howling mob but for his unique 
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power to arouse the sense of humor. His 
auditors would be crimson with shame 
over social shortcomings while convulsed 
with laughter at his exposure of them. 
Instead of throwing stones they applaud- 
ed to the echo. Few foreigners know 
how to unlock the door of humor in the 
Japanese heart but Dr. De Forest held 
the combination that never failed to let 
him in. And through it all ran a kind- 
liness of spirit together with a personal 
friendhood that made people love him at 
sight. There was no guile in the man. 
With this power as a basis for the 
larger influence of his later days Dr. De 
Forest went from Osaka, carrying the 
wide reputation gained through his writ- 
ings and his public speech, to Sendai the 
most commanding center north of Tokyo. 
There he began to play the role of inter- 
national statesman which finally made 
him the most marked foreigner in the 
Empire. For this he was rarely fitted by 
his tact, his integrity, his popular qual- 
ities, his charming friendliness, his 
knowledge of men and of life conditions 
and his practical wisdom. He soon be- 
came a large factor in explaining Japan 
to America and America to Japan. His 
famous reply to Hobson published at a 
very critical time, when that fire eater 
had according to. report captured the 
ear of the then President Roosevelt and 
was carrying his campaign of interna- 
tional hatred into New England, fore- 


ever put the quietus of exposed ignor- | 


ance and prejudice upon the young 
Southerner. The gratitude of the Japa- 
nese flowered at once into expression and 
moved the Emperor to confer an Order 
of the Fourth rank upon him. 


All of his public work of this nature 
however, was but the corollary to his 
personal devotion to Jesus Christ. He 
was first and last and essentially a mis- 
sionary. The Japanese Government knew 
this and trusted him as they rarely do 
foreigners. He bore its commission to the 
field of war, a unique favor, and render- 
ed splendid Christian service in the heart 
of Manchuria during the progress of the 
conflict with Russia. 

In the homeland Dr. De Forest was 
ene of the two or three most popular 
and eftective missionary speakers. He 
did notable missionary service by making 
clear America’s debt to Japan and em- 
phasizing the message of the civilization 
of the Far East to the Occident. Thus 
he was an ambassador of the Cross 
to both his own country and to Japan. 
More recently he was called over to 
China to take part in the larger move- 
ment there. It seemed as tho he were 
upon the threshold of still wider service 
at this crisis in the relations of East and 
West. He was looking ardently, for- 
ward towards the campaign which is to 


end in the triumph of the spirit of fra- 
ternity and co-operation throughout the 
Pacafic world, when the summons came 
to him to enter the greater sphere to 
which he has gone. We miss his physical 
presence but we have his spirit and un- 
seen comradeship. 
DS: 


Treasurer's Statement. 


May 15, 1911. 


We closed our books this year 
with more than ordinary reluct- 
ance. 

There was a debt which we 
hoped could be wiped out, but it 
had to stay on our books. 

It amounts to $2698.25. 

In view of the fact that next 
year’s budget is greater than last 
by over $3000.00, our load is a 
good-sized one. 

We must get nearly $6000.00 
more than last year from our 
friends. 

Remember that we lived with- 
in our budget or we would have 


been much greater in debt. 


igs 


Blessed are the happiness makers ! 

Blessed are they that remove friction, 
that make the courses of life smooth, and 
the intercourses of men gentle! 


ss 


“Tt is so easy to forgive when you have 
forgotten !’’—‘‘Perhaps it is easier to for- 
get when we have forgiven.” 


ae 
JUST TRY THINKING. 


Never mind a change of scene— 
Try a change of thinking. 

What if things seem sordid, mean, 
What’s the use of blinking? 

Life’s not always storm and cloud, 
Somewhere stars are shining; 

Try to think your joys out loud; 
Silence all repining. 


By degrees, by thinking light, 
Thinking glad and sweetly, 

You’ll escape the stress of night, 
Worry gone completely. 

Get the habit of looking for 
Sunbeams pirouetting. 

Tapping gayly at your door— 
Surest cure for fretting. 

—John Kendrick Bangs. 


THE HONOLULU BIBLE TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


(See Front Page.) 

The first graduating exercises of this or- 
ganization were held at Kawaiahao in 1905. 
Since then and including the present class 
there have been fifty-five graduates. The 
value of this work is demonstrated by the 
fact that the Kawaiahao Sunday School has 
a number of the graduates among its teach- 
ing force and it is known that many besides 
are teaching in various Sunday Schools on 
the Islands. 

The course represents two years work 
and this year the Junior class studied the 
life of Christ, using ‘“‘His Life” as a conveni- 
ent text book. The Senior and graduating 
class spent their time in methods with an 
actual practice class. 

The faculty consists of Mr. Richards, Miss 
MacDonald and Mr. MacCaughey. Miss Mac- 
Donald having gone to the mainland for a 
well earned vacation, Mr. MacCaughey fin- 
ished the year in her department. A di- 
ploma is granted which confers the privi- 
lege of teaching Sunday School class in the 
Territory and emphasizes a corresponding 
responsibility. 

This year the exercises took the place of 
the regular church services and the whole 
Normal Class marched in at the front of 
the church making a very striking and im- 
pressive appearance. 

We were fortunate this year in having 
with us Rev. W. C. Merritt who made the 
chief address which could not have failed to 
impress the young people. 

The exercises took place Sunday morning, 
May 28, at 10:45. 

Following is the program: 


MEMBERS OF 
GRADUATING CLASS. 
1911 
Lizzie Goldstein 
Annie Kapule Martha Kahookano 
Anna Hohu Elizabeth Mejdell 
Miriam Kamakawiwoole 
Maraea Kamakawiwoole 
Rodney Burgess Andrew Poepoe 
John Palakiko 
Class Motto: 
“Whosoever shall do and teach (these 
least commandments) shall be called 
great in the kingdom of heaven.” 


PROGRAMME 
Precessional, ‘““Onward Christian Sol- 


Mary Apo 
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Prayer Rev. 'H... HiPaeker 
Anthem, “Reapers for the Harvest’. - 

Asa sehis ve cd nee Kawaiahao Choir 
Announcements ....Rev. H. H. Parker 
Memory Selections Normal Class 
Song, “Follow Me”.....; +. ...aemaee 

ECE ETOP Intermediate Department 
Type Lesson Andrew Poepoe 
Song “Make a Joyful Noise” ........ 
Junior Department 
Song, “Let Jesus Come Into Your 
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Heart” 5 ::<..ee Normal Class 
PN AGEOSS lei (is ie eee Rev. W, C. Merritt 
Song, “Sunshine and Rain”..... School 
Conferring Diplomas..Mr. T. Richards 
Doxology. .. <5. i.s ag jot 
Benediction. ....... Rev. W. C. Merritt 
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Mary Sophia Hyde Rice. 
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Mother Rice, who entered into her rest| 


on the 25th of May, will ever be held in 
loving remembrance by the early band of 
Punahou boys, for whom she did a great 


work in moulding their character, during | 


the ten years she with her beloved hus- 
band labored at Punahou. 

The funeral was held at her home in 
Lihue, Kauai, on the afternoon of the 
26th of May, at which hour the mos: be- 
loved and philanthropic lady of the group 
was laid to rest beside the remains of hei 
husband in the Lihue cemetery. 

Many are the church edifices of the 
native Christians that have received most 
substantial aid from Mrs. Rice, 
completion of repairs or reconstruction ; 
besides which in all the years, she has 
been among the most liberal givers to- 
ward the evangelical work of five Board 
of the Pewaian churches. 


The remainder of this article, is quot- 
ed with a single correction, and a few 
brief omissions from the appreciative and 
well written article published in the 
Commercial Advertiser of May 26th. 

“Mother” Rice, ninety-five years old, a 
resident of the Territory since 1841, 
whose children, grandchildren aud great- 


in the} 


grandchildren are on every island of the 
group, died at her home in Lihue yes 
terday afternoon, surrounded by a num- 
ber of sorrowing relatives. 

Her death removes another of the stal- 
warts who journeyed to Hawaii to bring 
the gospel to what was then a savage 
land, and she was the last survivor of the 
original missionaries who came to Ha- 
wait between the years 1820 and 1848 
the twelve companies. It was as a mem- 
ber of the ninth company that she sailed 
from Boston in 1840. 

Mrs. Mary Sophia Hyde Rice would 
have been ninety-five years of age on Oc- 
tober 11 next. She was the widow of 
the late William Harrison Rice of Lihue 
and for years has been known as “‘Moth- 

Rice, that homelike title being bes- 
towed upon her and a few other estimable 
women whose early activities during the 
missionary days earned for them the lov- 
ing name. “Mother” Castle and ‘*Moth- 

Parker, both of whom have gone to 
their reward, were two of these. 

“Mother” Rice was born in Seneca 
Village, New York, her father having 
been the Rey. Jabez Backus Hyde, who 
was a missionary among the Seneca In- 


dians in western New York. She was a 
| descendent of William Hyde, who landed 
}in America in 1633. 

Mrs. Rice was married September 28. 
1840, to Mr. William Harrison Rice of 
Hannibal, New York. They decided to 
| devote their lives to the education of Ha- 
|watians, and sailed from Boston on No- 
vember 14, 1840, on the ship Gloucester, 
which carried the ninth company of mis- 
sionaries, consisting of Rev. Elias Bond 
and wife, Rev. Daniel Dole and wife. 
Rev. John D. Paris and wife and Mr. and 


| Mrs. Rice. The voyage was an exceed- 
ingly long one of one hundred and 


eighty-eight days, making two stops, one 
at Rio de Janeiro, ware they were en- 
| tertained hospitably, by the Rev. Mr. 
Spalding, a Methodist minister, and again 
at Valparaiso. They arrived at Hono- 
lulu May 21 ,1841, and were made wel- 
come by the missionaries who had pre- 
ceded them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rice were first stationed 
at Hana, Maui, far remote from any 
white population; in fact, in the midst 
of a purely Hawaiian settlement, Here 
| they remained for three years, when they 
were called to Punahou in the summer of 
1844. 

In “Mother” Rice’s Reminiscences 1s 
the following concerning their arrival at 
Honolulu : 

“After one of those memorable 
|schooner voyages (which, thank God, are 
things of the past), we reached our new 
home, weary and sad. In my arms was 
a crying baby, who bore the name of 
Emily Dole. But she whose name she 
had, gifted intellectually, a friend in 
whom | rejoiced as one that helped me. 
whose society would have given grace 
and charm to our new duties, had just 
been carried from Punahou to the ‘house: 
appointed to all. Many of her duties | 
was to assume. I was expected to be a 
mother to ten or twelve boys. I had also 
the care of their rooms. To these duties: 
was added teaching. Punahou, the 
princely gift of Father Bingham, was not 
as now an inviting place. It was without 
flowers or trees and connected with Ho- 
nolulu by only a treeless plain. The 
adobe rooms were of the simplest con- 
struction, and an economy was necessary 
that forbade adornment within. Yet we 
had those beautiful mountains and the 
grand old sea to enjoy. Then we had a 
priceless spring, water from which was 
carried to Honolulu in demijohns. We 
were assciated with the Rev. Daniel Dole. 
an Israelite indeed, and Miss Marcia M. 
Smith. J remember her as the kindest 
of associates, ever striving to carry the 
heavier part of the burden. Punahou 
was at that time a sort of missionary 
hotel, and we greatly enjoyed the visit of 
our missionary friends. 
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“In 1852 there was a longer session 
than usual, for that year the change came. 
By one dash of the pen in Boston we 
were changed from foreign missionaries 
to home missionaries, to get in part our 
own support, to hold property, and the 
property of the board was to be divided— 
houses, lands and herds. Before this, or 
about the same time, King Kamehameha 
III had expressed a wish that the mission 
families remain here, and had given to 
each family at a low price a small tract of 
land. Many of the missionaries had 
small patrimonies and paid for this land 
From this has arisen much scandal tc 
the mission and the taunt of rich mission- 
aries. But a careful survey of the fam- 
ilies of the mission will show that the ma- 
jority are poor, and will convince one of 
the truth of the remark once made by His 
Excellency, R..C. Wyllie, that the mis- 
sion had, on very small salaries, lived 
decently and raised their families credit- 
ably, not. knowing the faculty of many of 
the mission mothers. 

“In the spring of 1854 we left Puna- 
hou, poor and worn, feeling that our sai- 
ary was of more value to the school than 
our services. Though it was often very 
hard at Punahou, with perplexing ques- 
tions and conscious mistakes, as I review 
our life work I must be thankful for ten 
years’ service at Punahou.” 


The Rices then settled at Lihue, Kauai. 
where they struggled for a living, while 
still having a supervision of the mora] 
and religious welfare of the Hawaiian 
people. . Gradually Mr.. Rice’s sugar 
fields enlarged, until they were merged 
into the Lihue sugar plantation, of which 
he was manager. His health had begun 
to fail while at Punahou, and in fact was 
the principal cause of his leaving that in- 
stitution. He died May 27, 1863, leav- 
ing his widow and a son. W. H. Rice 
and daughters, Mrs. Paul Isenberg, Mrs 
C. M. Cooke and Mrs. George De La 
Vergue. (Hon. Dy PB. YRigisenberoy of 
Honolulu and the wife of Rev. Hans 
Isenberg are her grand children. 

“Mother” Rice lived to see her grand: 
children and great-grandchildren multiply 
around her, all of whom rise up to call 
her blessed. 


The Friend of December, 1902, says 
of Grandma Rice: 


“Her life is a placid stream which 
beautifies all its banks. She is remem- 
bered as one of the early teachers of Du- 
nahou, and her gentle and persuasive 
methods reigned both in schoolroom and 
in her parlor classes, where, at certain 
times, she taught the clumsy fingers of 
small boys to sew and to braid. Mrs. 
Rice was to the manor born, her father 
being then a missionary among the In- 
dians on the Buffalo reservation. Her 
first four years of labor here was at the 


Hana station, east end of Maui, and Mrs. 
Conde was the only white lady within 
forty miles; then came nearly ten years 
at Punahou School, and then Mr. Rice 
for his own health’s sake, moved with his 
family to Kauai, and she now eats and 
gives away fruit from trees which he 
planted forty-eight years ago.” 

Having lived so many years at Lihue 
identified with every good work that was 
carried on there to the advantage of the 
people whom she accepted as her special 
charge, Mrs. Rice’s position is unique 
and on special occasions, on her birthday 
and other anniversaries, she was in the 
habit of holding informal receptions 
when her Hawaiian, American and for- 
eign friends and neighbors called to pay 
their respects. Every visitor of distinc- 
tion did the same. Her birthday was al- 
ways observed, people far and near ca!l- 
ing with congratulations and presents. 

The children of Mother Rice were 
Hannah Maria, born at Hana, Maui, Fe- 
bruary 17, 1842, and died at Lihtie in 
1867; Emily Dole, born at Lahanialuna 
May 10, 1844; William Hyde, bora at 
Punahou, July 23, 1846; Mary Sophia 
born at Punahou, January 7, 1849; Anna 
Charlotte, born at Punahou, September 5. 
1853. 

“Mother” Rice was born in 1816, just 
a year after the defeat of Napoleon at 
Waterloo ,and four years before the first 
band of missionaries from New England. 
arrived in the Hawaiian Islands. 

ed 


SOME TENDENCIES IN 
EDUCATION. 


Perley Li Home 


Leadership always comes through 
ideas. Some individual thinks or feels, 
gives expression to his thought, and his 
thought is taken up and carried into 
action. Freedom to worship God in 
their own way was the inspiration of the 
Pilgrim exiles in Holland. The thought 
was taken up, used, carried to the New 
England shores, and after generations of 
developing through the communistic idea, 
the town meeting, individual ownership 
of land ,the militia, the courts, the legis- 
lature, the elective officers of town and 
state finally found expression in a free 
church in a free state. The rights of the 
individual were ever emphasized. Side 
by side the idea of the right of individual, 
judgment in church and state, and the 
free exercise of individual liberty, there 
grew up of necessity the idea of univer- 
sal education. So New England furnish- 
ed the first college, the first grammar 
school, first high school, first academy 
first normal school, first mechanic arts 
school and first public library, and out of 


her idea has grown up our whole system 
of schools with its ever increasing ef- 
ficiency. 

The old-fashioned academies scattered 
all over New England are responsible, 
more than we ever can realize, for the 
breadth and depth of New England edu- 
cation. And wherever the sons of New 
England have wandered their New Eng- 
land spirit has been a moving force and 
often the ground plan of the life and 
thought of the new home. 

Here in Hawaii the New England idea 
was transplanted by the early mission- 
aries. Here has been developed an edu- 
cational system of great merit. A ready 
soil was found and the seeds of an edu- 
cational system developed into a strong 
force. New conditions had to be met. 
The early fathers saw the need of the 
training of the hands as well as the mind. 
It is not strange then that their wishes 
created the beginning of an industrial 
education as a part of the training of the 
elementary school. 

Today there is an insistent call for a 
broadening of the entire system. The 
agricultural, industrial, scientific and do- 
mestic science branches of education need 
careful consideration. And no scheme 
for the betterment of Hawaii's school 
will be completed that does not consider 
full this phase of educational work. But 
with this new vocational training, the 
need exists for a greater insistence 
on the so-called old-fashioned school sub- 
jects :—reading, writing, composition 
English, written and spoken, is far too 
little emphasized in school work. Today 
the greatest demand is for good teachers 
of reading and composition. So with 
the new vocational training, let us de- 
velop the old-fashioned teaching. 

Ex-Governor Guild of Massachusetts 
pleads for the retaining of the old while 
following the newer thought in the de- 
veloping of educational ideals. He de- 
clares that “‘unless patriotism is to make 
room for selfishness, unless civilization is 
to step aside for materialism, we shall 
think twice before we banish the old- 
fashioned curriculum altogether or 
dwarf it to the height of the grammar 
school. Modern and progressive educa- 
tion must be technical and scientific edu- 
cation, but in a Republic where every 
man is bound to consider, if he is a good 
citizen, the public weal as well as private 
profit, education is positively harmful 
that makes no place for philosophy, for 
literature or for history. 

“Tf it is well in war that the American 
soldier is something more than a mere 
cog in a military machine, is it not well 
in peace that the American citizen should 
be something more than a mere cog in 
an industrial machine? 

“It is a poor education that supplies 
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only artisans for industry and forgets 
that the world needs also citizens for 
civilization.” 

I endorse the plea, and in making my 
plea for greater industrial training, I do 
not forget the need of the training which 
made our fathers the masters they were. 
and gave us the institutions and oppor- 
tunities of today. To be a man or wom- 
an able to compete on even terms today 
our training must be many sided, or per- 
haps two sided, and each variously de- 
veloped :—vocational and academic, and 
by the latter | mean insistence on the 
pores, RY s, 

As a part of the vocational training of 
the child, elementary agriculture is re- 
ceiving constantly greater attention here 
and elsewhere. School garden work has 
come to be an important part of the cur- 
riculum of the Boston public schools 
Two motives govern or gave rise to this 
garden work; one the desire to give chil- 
dren the knowledge of nature, to create 
in them the love for nature, and to im- 
part to the city’s children this knowledge 
for the pleasures and possibilities of life 
outside the city confines; the other, the 
hope of uniting academic work with the 
most fundamental and the very ground- 
work or manual work, as well as the 
most ancient and necessary of education 
Our cities grow great because of the 
steady stream of country-born and bred 
men and women, who fill up the deplet- 
ed city population. One of the greatest 
obstacles to the advanement of those 
from the country, is that their coming 
te the city has, in itself, taken away from 
them the life sustaining resources of the 
land from which they had gained their 
entire sustenance. 


School life is not a thing apart by it- 
self, but most vitally a part of the great 
stream of life, and the little school gar- 
dens bring home to them the great truths 
of nature. 


Most of us spend far less time in the 
open air, than we should. The habits of 
a sedentary life discourage muscular ef- 
fort. We have heard the familiar cry 
that the farms are being deserted, and 
that the office positions and clerkships 
are over-crowded. This change from the 
open air life of our ancestors has had a 
tendency to retard the best action of the 
vital organs. To offset this growing 
tendency many superintendents and 
teachers declare that a change in the 
present curriculum is imperative. These 
demand that the playground, the school 
garden and manual training, assume an 
equal importance with the class-room 
study and recitation. Many of our cities 
and towns have already introduced these 
changes with splendid results. 


Mrs. Henry Parsons of New York has 
directed a large juvenile agricultural 


school. Through the co-operation of 
the Park Commission, a tract of land was 
divided into plots for cultivation. These 
plots are 8x10, and each plot is given tc 
a boy or. girl for cultivation. At my 
last reading there were about 500 stu- 
dents enro!led. Another unique feature 
ot this agricultural school is their incor- 
poration as a city. This city has been 
laid out on the plan of a large municipal- 
ity, having its mayor, two judges, and a 
district attorney. The different boroughs 
have presidents. Part of the officers are 
girls. This model city is called Para- 
dise. There were not plots enough of 
land for all ofthe children who wished to 
join the enterprise so that a system of ro- 
tation was introduced. The produce of 
the farm belongs to the child who raises 
it. 

This plan of a school city has many 
features to recommend it. The plan has 
been adopted with modifications in many 
places. In Hawaii we have several in- 
stances of this experiment. No bette 
training can be given the young than 
instruction along these and similar lines 
The problem of caring for the children 
on the city streets could be partly settled 
by a more general adoption of some sim- 
ilar scheme. 

Our Legislature has responded to the 
needs of Hawaii’s schools. The Su- 
perintendent has outlined his plan 
for the next two years—more building 
more teachers, better, salaries, develop- 
ment of agricultural and industrial train- 
ing—the vocational. We may also as- 
sume that the greater emphasis on the 
study of English will also result. Ha- 
waii has always stood for good schools 
We believe that the present decade will 
see great advances made here along ac- 
cepted modern lines. 


a 


A Sunday School I[nstitute. 


Rev. Wm. C. Merritt, a former presi- 
dent of Oahu College, now Field Secre 
tary for the Northwest of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association, after 
twenty-one years absence from these is- 
lands recently returned on the _ blessed 
niission of creating larger interest in 
Sunday School work among the churches 
here. The following program has thus 
far been carried out here in Honolulu: 
Sunday Morning, May 21.—Address at 

Christian Church. 

Sunday Evening, May 21.—Address at 
Methodist Church. 

Tuesday Evening, May 23.—At Parish 
House, Central Union Church, Confer- 
ference, “The Practical Grading of the 
Sunday School.” 

Wednesday Evening, May 24.—At Cen- 
tral Union Church; Union Meeting of 


All the Churches; Address, ‘““The Sun- 
day School Organized to Win.” 

Thursday Evening, May 25.—At Parish 
House, Central Union Church, Confer- 
ence, “The Boy Problem.” 
Sunday Morning, May 28.—Address, 
Kawaihao Church. 
Sunday Evening, May 
Central Union Church. 

Monday Evening , May 29.— Parish 
House, Central Union Church, Con- 
ference, “‘Practical Sunday School 
Psychology.” 


28.—Address. 


Rev. Wm. C. Merritt. 


The conferences, though held at Cen- 
tral Union Church, were interdenomina- 
tional, and teachers and Sunday School 
workers from the various churches. at- 
tended. 

His addresses and especially his prac- 
tical talks at the conferences have cer- 
tainly done a great deal of good, and will 
result in better work on the part of many 
a teacher, and, we believe, a more 
hearty co-operation on the part of many 
parents. 

On Tuesday, May 30th, Mr. Merritt 
left for a ten-days’ trip to the islands of 
Hawaii and Maui, where a similar series 
of conferences are to be held at several 
important centers. 

At the earnest request of his friends 
here, Mr. Merritt has arranged to pro- 
long his visit so as to be present at the 
annual meeting of the Hawaiian Evan- 
gelical Association, which meets at the 
New Kaumakapili Church, June 24th to 
July 2. 
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Cornelia Hall Jones. 


CORNELIA HALL JONES. 


A friend beloved has gone from us and 
we miss her. It is said that she is dead; 
but to us who believe in the “life ever- 
lasting,’ “She is not dead, she is just 
away.” 

Cornelia Hall was the third daughter, 
and youngest child of Edwin O. Hail and 
Sarah Lyons Williams, his wife. She 
was born in the old mission house, Au- 
eust 25th, 1842. 

She grew up in Honolulu one of its 
best loved daughters. She attended, 
first the old Royal School and later went 
to Punahou, then under the wise ieader- 
ship of the late Rev. E. G. Beckwith, 
whose influence over his pupils was so 
beneficent. 

While still a school girl she united with 
Fort Street Church. She was a cheerful 
consistent, active Christian all her life. 


For years she taught in the Sunday 
School, and many of the younger women 
of our city hold loving memories of her | 
faithfulness. She was a charter mem- | 
ber of the Woman’s Board of Missions, 
a faithful officer of the Women’s Society 
of the church and actively interested in| 
all benevolent work. 

On May 12th 1862 she was married to! 
Peter Cushman Jones and together they 
built up a beautiful home “given to hos- | 
pitality.” 

Three children were given to them:| 
Edwin Austin, Ada, now Mrs. A. Gart-| 
ley, and Alice Hall, Mrs. A. Lewis Jr.| 
The promise to those who love God was) 
fulfilled to her; she saw her children’s 
children and was blest in them. 

The well loved, only son died in 1898: 
and, while she bore her sorrow with 
Christian patience, the blow was a heavy 
one and seriously affected her heatlh. | 


i 


deeds. 
'tentation, she accomplished more than 


|If you can bear to hear 


Mrs. Jones was one of those unassum- 
ing, unselfish women, who are always 
doing little kindnesses and forgetting 
about them. She did the duty lying 
nearest, no matter how small, without 
striving after great and conspicuous 
A philanthropist without os- 


will ever be known in helping the needy 
and comforting the sorrowing, Hono- 
lulu will long miss her loving ministries. 


As daughter, sister, wife, mother 
friend she was always faithful and de- 
voted. . 

“Her children rise up and call her 


| blessed, her husband also, and he praiseth 


her.” 
a 
IF. 
| [Rudyard Kipling, in The American Maga- 
| zine. ] 
If you can keep your head when all about 


you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 
If you can trust yourself when all men 
doubt you, 
But make allowance for 
too; 


their doubting 


| If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 


Or being lied about don’t deal in lies; 


| Or being hated don’t give way to hating, 


And yet don’t look too good, nor talk toa 
wise; 
If you can dream—and not make dreams 
your master; 
If you can think—and not make thoughts 
your aim; 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two imposters just the 
same; 
the truth you’ve 
spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap foi 
fools, 


| Or watch the things you gave your life to. 


broken, 
And stoop and build ’em up with worn- 


out tools ‘ 


It you can make one heap of all your win- 


nings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 
And lose, and start again at your begin- 
nings 
And never breathe a word about your 
loss; 
If you can force your heart and nerve and 
sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are 
gone, 


| And so hold on when there is nothing in you 


Except the will which says to them, 


“Hold on”; 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your 
virtue, 
Or walk with kings—nor lose the common 
touch; 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt 
you, 
If all men count with you, but none too 
much; 


| If you can fill the unforgiving minute 


With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the earth and everything that’s in 
it, 
And—which is more—you'll be a Man, my 
son. 


Ataf > 4 
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Central Union News 


A. A. EBERSOLE 


Additional Easter Gifts. 


We count it a piece of good news to 
be able to report in addition to the $3,- 
537.80, the amount of Central Union’s 
Easter Day offering, enough other gifts 
sent in during the week and the Sunday 
following Easter to bring the total of our 
Faster tide gifts for this year up to $4,- 
284.90. 

Last year when a special plea was 
made for a large offering on account of 
it being the centennial year of the Ameri- 
can Board we counted it a great achieve- 
ment to receive at the Easter time, $4,- 
446.25, not counting the $1,115.00 which 
was raised in a special canvass to pay off 
the debt on our Nauru mission. This 
year, with no such special plea available, 
i will be seen the offering was very 
nearly as large. This is most encourag- 
ing and more so because it was contribut- 
ed by a larger number of givers than 
ever before, a total of 670 different per- 
sons contributing to this year’s offering. 


a 
Discussing Vital Social Questions. 


Interest in the Social Study Section 
of the Men’s League is keeping up re- 
markably well. This is largely, no doubt 
because the subject of immigration is 
one of such vital interest here in Hawaii. 
but more especially because of the able 
leadership which the Section has had in 
Dr. Victor S. Clark, the superintendent 
o fthe Territorial Board of Immigration. 
In following out the syllabus which he 


prepared last fall, some unusually inter- 
esting and able papers have been present- 
ed by the different members of the Sec- 
fiOiy eAtathe last meetin Prot, VW. A. 
Bryan of the College of Hawaii, read a 
paper on “Race Contact” in which he 
brought out many interesting points dt 
rectly applicable to the race situation in 
our own city and territory. 

At the same meeting, Dr. N. B. Emer- 
son presented a very exhaustive study 
with numerous charts and tables showing 
the decrease in native birthrate in Ame- 


Tica coincident with the increase of for- 


eign immigration. From the facts it 
was deduced that that decline was great- 
est where immigration was largest. This 
of course raises a serious social question 
For unless the comparative ratio can be 
changed, the ultimate outcome can only 


'be that the white race will be finally sub- 


merged. 
Two more meetings will conclude this 
interesting series and at these Dr. Clark 


will present the more local phases of the 


subject of immigration. 
ad 


The Church “At Home.” 


On Thursday evening, May 11th, Cen- 
tral Union Church held another most 


successful evening social. Not only 
was the attendance much larger 
than usual, but the program through 
out was exceedingly enjoyable and 
interesting. By way of  entertain- 


ment the committee in charge had se- 
cured Miss Frances Dillingham to pre- 
sent in a series of living pictures what 
she called “Aunt Jemima’s Album.” 
Some twenty different persons posed to 
represent the different characters as Miss 
Dillingham in the part of Aunt Jemima 
spoke of them one by one, in her quaint 
and humorous way. The parts were all 
very happily assigned and there were a 
number of most striking poses. 

Other enjoyable features of the even- 
ing were the readings by Miss Alida 
Brooks of Oahu College, and the harp 
playing by Mr. Fierisel, a member of the 
Fifth Cavalry band. 

The evening was brought to a close by 
all adjourning to the Parish House where 
refreshments were served by the Ladies’ 
Society. 

These Church “At Homes” afford 
splendid opportunity for the newcomers 
who are continually coming to our city 
to become acquainted with the people of 
the Church. The Women’s Society per- 
forms a valuable function in: arranging 
these bi-monthly social gatherings. 

a 


Our Annual Children’s Day. 


Once a year Central Union Church de- 
votes an entire’ Morning Service to the 


children. This year that happy event 
occurred on Sunday, the Twenty-Eighth 
day of May. 

As in former years the program was 
planned not so much to give recognition 
to the different departments of the Bible 
School as to exhibit the various lines of 
effort made by the Church for the spir- 
itual nurture of the children of the 
Church. 

Follcwing the baptism of babes tn 
arms and the reading of the Cradle Roll. 
the eighteen little ones to whom certifi- 
cates of membership had been issued 
since last Children’s Day, came the exer- 
cises by the Sunbream Class, in which 
about fifty tots under six years of age 
took part. It was a pretty sight to see 
them march in and seat themselves on 
the large rug spread on the enlarged pul- 
pit platform. They sang very beautifully 
several motion songs and recited a num- 
ber of verses together, 

Equally impressive was what was call- 
ed in the program “The Recogmition of 
the Children of the Church.’ Each year 
all the boys and girls in the homes of the 
church who are seven years old are pre- 
sented with a fine bible. This year twen- 
ty-eight out of the forty who were elig- 
ible were present and in this public way 
acknowledged their attachment to Cen- 
tral Union Church and received from the 
Minister this definite recognition. 

The Minister’s Class had eleven gra- 
duates this year, seven boys and four 
girls. To this class are invited each 
year the boys and girls thirteen years of 
age. To these eleven, who had success- 
fully completed the course of lessons, the 
church presented each a choice book. 

Besides these more formal parts of the 
program there was a song by the Pri- 
mary Department of the Bible School, re- 
citations by individual members and 
classes from the Junior Department, and 
several songs by the entire school. 

No more important service is held dur- 
ing the year than this annual “Children’s 
Day” and this year’s exercises were more 
beautiful and impressive than usual. 

st 

He satisfieth the longing soul and fill- 

eth the hungry soul with goodness. 
a 


The fight is not so hard, when we know 
that we are not alone, but that there are 
some who think of us, and pray for us, 
and would gladly help us if they got the 
opportunity. 


Is Your Japanese 
Servant a Christian? 
Let him have THE TOMO 


50c. a year. Every Month} 
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PAUL SUPER 


Mr. Larimer at Columbus. 


From 450 to 500 employed officers of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions , of) -North. America Tare sin 
conference at Columbus, Ohio, — this 
weeks. se) une: Uh etOmnO: 
ence is called annually for the pur- 
pose of studying the leading probiems 
before the Associations, from the point 
of view of the employed officer. No 
volunteer workers are in attendance. 
is a professional gathering, for serious 
discussion. The topic this year 
“Training 
Service; | Whe topie does "not reveal 
much. The same topic might be chosen 
for almost any gathering of Christian 
leaders. 


1s 


reveal something. Four commissions of 
recognized leaders were appointed some 
months ago to study the topics on which 
they will report. Most of a morning is 
given each of these reports, which are 
printed and in the hands of all the sec- 
tetaries before the conference meets. 


The reports are read and discussed. The | 


afternoons are given to group confer- 
ences. 


The Reports. 


The reports to be presented by the 
four commissions are as_ follows: 
Employed and Volunteer Leadership 
in Organized Religious Agencies for 
Men “ands Boys.’ lt ms. a studyayior 
2. Employed and Volunteer Leader- 
the best methods of religious work. 

Just the topic we 


& 


dustrial Workers. 
ship in Educational Training for In- 
and the Physical Welfare of Men and 
Roys. 4. Association Employed Lead- 
ership for Men and Boys A study of 
the problems of securing and _ training 
men for the employed officership 
is one of the great problems of Asso- 
ciation work. Seventy million dollars’ 
worth of property is now owned by the 
Y. M. C. A. in North America, and this 
vast sum is literally growing daily. The 
proper training of men to lead in the 
use of these great plants. many of them 


costing a quarter of a million of dollars, | 


is a problem frequently discussed in As- 
Ssociation.circles. ‘The Y. M. C. A. Sec- 


retaryship has become a profession, just | 


as engineering or law. The findings of 
this conference mean much in the dis- 


covery and preparation of men to fill its 


This confer- | 


It | 


for Leadership in Christian | 


But the method of the confer- | 
ence and the reports to be discussed do | 


i, 


This | 


ranks. 


it is to give their lives to the employed 
officership of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. 

& 


Other Good Things. 


These conferences reports constitute 
about three-fifths of the value of the 
gathering. Other elements of great 


value are the opportunities of. personal 


conference with the men who have done | 


big things, getting ideas and inspriation 
from them. Then there are inspirational 
addresses, this year by Rev. John Timo- 
thy Stone, Dr. Washington Gladden, 
John R. Mott, and Dr. C. A: Barbour. 


Most of these addresses come at night. 
a 


‘Honolulu There. 


We will have two representatives at 


the conference. Mr. Larimer, to take 
special notes on the educational work 


side of the reports. Mr. Loomis, to study 


work for boys. Mr. Loomis is the man 
engaged to take charge mu! 
work of the Honolulu Association. 
will arrive in Honolulu about the middle 


of July, Mr. Larimer returning near the | 


first of August. 
& 


Two Great Movements. 


We must be up and doing in Honolulu 


or we will drop behind the rest 
of the American cities in our atti-| 
tude toward the two most signifi- 
lcant lay movements of the day. I 
refer to “The Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement” and “The Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement.” It is en- 


couraging to see that the Men’s Club of 
St. Andrews’ Cathedral are going to 
usher in the first of these. Major Dayis, 
son of General Edward Davis, was ac- 
tive in the pushing of this great move- 
ment while living in St. Louis, Mo. 
few weeks ago he talked to the Men’s 
Club of St. Andrews on the subject, and 
aroused a great deal of interest among 
the business men of that church. At a 
lunch at the Commercial Club, Major 
Davis further developed the idea to a 
small group of men, of which I was 
cne. This movement would do a world 
of good for our local mission boards, 
and give our missionary work such an 
impetus as it has not had in a genera- 
tion. The men of St. Andrews who 


A career of great usefulness and | 
interest awaits the men whose fortune | 


of the boys’, 
He} 


‘mands adnuration everywhere, and the 


A| 


have taken a lead in the plan should 
push it along, get us all interested and 
lined up, and plan for a great mission- 
ary convention as soon as practical to 
launch the ‘movement. Of the “Men 
and Religion Forward Movement” we 
will have more to say later. 


Rev. 
“man that accomplishes results comi- 


Seimatsu Kimura. 


Rev. Seimatsu Kimura, one of the most 
successful pastors in Japan, gets results 
in his own interesting way. 

A little over two years ago he was 
made pastor of the Kakuyo Church of 
Kyoto. It was a small, weak church, 
located in a difficult field, but under Mr. 
KKimura’s leadership has become one of 


\the largest and most active Christian 


centers in the great city of Kyoto. 

On June 20 the Rev. Mr. Kimura will 
be in Honolulu again, on his way to 
Japan. He has been in America raising 
the greater part of 30,000 yen with 
which to build a new edifice for his 
growing congregation. Twelve thou- 
sand yen were collected in Japan before 
coming to America, and the remainder, 
except one thousand, has been gathered 
from his friends on the mainland. With 
this new building a period of greater 
usefulness opens before the Rakuyo 
Church. 

Mr. Kimura received his training at 
the Moody Bible Institute of Chicago, 
and lately has been studying at the Bible 
Training School in. New York. His 
methods of work are often startling and 
unique, but effective. as the remarkable 
growth of the Rakuyo Church demon- 
strates. 
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Mr. Kimura is not a stranger to Ha- 
wali, having spent several months here 
a few years ago. At that time he made 
a tour of the islands, largely on foot, in 
order to preach the gospel to his fellow 
countrymen here. 

He is a man of zeal and enthusiasm, 
and we are glad to welcome him again 
tc Honolulu. 

se 


Our Young People 


HENRY P. JUDD 


Mr. Merritt’s Visit. 


As was announced sometime ago in 


“THE FRIEND,” the Rev. W. C. Mer- | 


ritt, secretary of the Internationad Sun- 
day-school Association for the Northwest 
has included these islands in his itinerary 
and we are to receive the benefit of his 
rich experience in the great work of the 
Sunday school. At the present time of 
writing it is impossible to state exactly 
what his plans will be, but we understand 
that Mr. Merritt will hold conferences 
with leaders of Sunday school work in as 
many places as possible and will endeavor 
to arouse greater interest in behalf of 
our schools. In our issue for July, we 
hope to give an account of his work in 
the various communities he will visit on 
Oahu, Maui and Hawaii. Aloha oe, Mr 


Merritt. 
MS 


‘What the Sunday School Stands For. 


A prominent worker has described the 
Sunday-school as follows: “The Sunday- 
school must not only stand for, but must 
be the active, living embodiment of an 
aroused, intense and vitalized righteous- 
ness, one that will take hold of and right- 
ly direct every energy of our personality 
so that we will each realize that we are 
God-sent in every act of our life. 

“Tt must stand for the open Bible and 
the unlifted cross, the source of our life 
and power. It must stand for the divine 
Trinity—Father, Son and Holy Spirit-- 
in unity. It must stand for the human 
trinity—father, mother and = child—in 
unity—the home. It must have but one 
code of morals for the father, mother 
and child, it must stand for the restored 
family altar; it must stand for every: 
thing that will bless, protect, Christianize 
educate and develop its loved ones. 

“Tt must stand against and fight to the 
death and drive out every influence, 
every business that does or will harm 
any member of the home. ‘The saloons 
must go or the church will, says Dr. 
John Balecom Shaw of Chicago, and he 


is right. It must stand for the broadest 
world-wide vision of itself, its work, its 
opportunities, its privileges, its possibil- 
itnes. And then it must have grit, grace 
and endurance to dare and to do that 
work fr the salvation of men and the 
glory of God.” 

This is a high ideal for our island 
schools, and yet it is what each of us 
must try to make of our schools, whethet 
they are in the lonely country er in our 
towns. It is only by persistent hard 
work that we can bring our schools up te 
the mark and enlarge their usefulness ; it 
is only by having a spiritual vision that 
we can make them training-schools in 
spirituality. 


a 
Notes From the World Field. 
Korea—Korea has been called the 


“storm center of modern missions.” 
month and the Koreans themselves are 
doing a large portion of the work. Pas- 
tors say that sometimes one-third of their 
members will be found on the streets on 
the afternoon of the Lord’s Day, visiting 
from house to house and_ personally 
working among their unconverted friends 
and neighbors. 

China—In the city 
autumn a Bible institute, held for three 
days, was attended by 3,000 Chinese 
young men. 

Tibet—They have a Sunday-school in 
Batang, the country most difficult of ac- 
cess to missionaries, with an average at- 
tendance of 100 each Sunday. The 
Gospel is reaching into even these farth- 
est corners of the earth and the Sunday- 
school is being found to be one of the 
most important agencies of the Church 
in this great work. 

#8 


An Appeal to the Church. 


Probably three-fourths of our young 
people, especially in the upper “teens,” 
drift out of the Sunday-school during the 
critical adolescent years. This loss 
comes at the time when God speaks most 
certainly and most persuasively to the 
life, and when, if they had been held un- 
der Christian influence and properly 
guarded, the answer of their lives would 
most surely have been in the affirmative 
The loss occurs at the very time of life 
when the young people might be trained 
most easily for Christian service as teach- 
ers and church workers, and when they 
are seeking channels for expression of 
their Christian life in service. Because 
there is this loss, the church is deprived 
of the services of some of its choicest 
workers. It is church waste and busti- 
ness folly, which the church is seemingly 
‘unable to check because of its indiffer- 
ence. 


There is an average of 453 conversions a| 


of Shanghai last | 


With this indictment there comes a 
challenge. The church is called upon te 
remedy the situation. The waste has 
been eliminated in some churches by care- 
ful planning and devoted effort, and 
these two essentials to success can do 
wonderful things in other churches. In 
solving the problem the stronger men 
and women must consecrate their busi- 
ness ability and heart strength to the 
teaching and management of classes of 
this age. In addition to the spiritual 
side, adequate provision must be made 
for the physical, intellectual and social 
life of these young people. To leave 
these three sides of their lives unguarded 
is to surrender these channels of pre- 
cious opportunities to the enemy. Just 
what forms should be used to promote 
these aims cannot here be stated, for con- 
ditions vary in every community and 
what may succeed in one place may be a 
failure in another community. Men and 
women with the right purpose will suc- 
ceed in promoting the physical, intellec- 
tual and social lives of the young people 
of their churches no matter where they 
may be living. 

st 


One Way of Helping. 


The presence of the men and women of 
the church in large numbers at the ses- 
sions of the Sunday-school will put an 
end to the prevailing idea among some 
people that the Sunday-school is a chil- 
dren’s affair. The presence of business 
men will be especially helpful in con- 
vincing the growing boy and young men 
that the Sunday-school is a man’s job. 
The whole church should give careful 
thought to this question of helping the 
Sunday-school. “It’s better to build a 
fence around the top of a precipice than 
to have an ambulance at the bottom.” 
What are you doing for your own 
school? Are you making any sacrifices 
whatever for the teaching of the truth 
to the young people? 


a 
The Teacher’s Creed. 


I believe in boys and girls, the men 
and women of a great tomorrow, that 
whatsoever the boy soweth the man shall 
reap. I believe in the curse of ignor- 
ance, in the efficacy of schools, in the 
dignity of teaching, and in the joy of 
serving others. I believe in wisdom as 
revealed in human lives as well as in the 
pages of a printed book, in lessons taught, 
not so much by precept as by example, in 
ability to work with the hands as well as 
to think with the head, in everything that 
makes life large and lovely. I believe 
in beauty in the school-room, in the home, 
i nall ideals and distant hopes that lure 
us on. I believe that every hour of every 
day we receive a just reward for all we 
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are and all we do. I believe in the pre- 
sent and its opportunities, in the future 
and its promises ,and in the divine joy of 
living. Amen. 

MM 
Do Something. 


It is not what we suppose to be pos- 
sible, but what we believe to be best that 
we are to aim at, and though we may and 
must fall short of it in actual perform- 
ance, we shall have every inducement for 
renewed efforts in future attempts. He 
that aims at the moon shoots much high- 
er than he that aims at a tree. Our aim— 
do something. Do not spend your time 
in wishing and watching and waiting for 
something to turn up. If you do, you 
may wish and watch and wait forever 
You can accomplish something if you 
but put forth the effort. Procrastination 
and indifference never accomplish any- 
thing. It takes energy and push to make 
headway in the world, and an active 
energetic, persevering man is sure to suc- 
ceed. If he cannot do one thing he will 
do something else. If he cannot succeed 
in one direction, he wil Itry in another— 
he will do something and succeed. He 
will not waste time, for there is no lack 
of work, no lack of opportunities. Do 
what comes to your hand, but do it well. 
Every time you have done something, aim 
higher and higher. Do something. 


a 
COUNTING THANKS. 


Do you give thanks for this or that?—No, 
God be thanked, 
I am not grateful 
In that cold, calculating way, with blessings 
ranked 
As one, two, three, four—that would be 
hateful! 


I only know that every day brings good 
above 
My poor deserving; 
I only feel that on the road of life true love 
Is leading me along and never swerving. 


Whatever turn the path may take to left or 
right 
I think it follows 
The tracing of a wiser hand, through dark 
or light, 
Across the hills and in the shady hollows. 


Whatever gift the hours bestow, or great 
or small, 
I would not measure 
As worth a certain price of praise, but take 
them all 
And use them all, with simple, heartfelt 
pleasure. 


For when we gladly eat our daily bread, we 
bless 
The hand that feeds us; 
And when we walk along life’s way in cheer- 
fulness, 
Our very heart-beats praise the Lord that 


leads us. 
—Henry van Dyke. 


By William Alanson Bryan. 


‘lo speak of race contact as marking a 
world crisis in our own time may seem 
a strong expression, since we are told 
by students of the history of mankind 
that such contact has never been inter- 
rupted since our palealithic ancestors 
roamed hither and thither in search of 
wild fruits and wild creatures. But we 
learn from: recorded history that there 
have been a number of important epochs 
in the course of the long process of civ- 
ilization, during which the impingement 
of one race or tribe upon another re- 
sulted in establishing new relations 
which have been noteworthy, in that 
through the centuries they have contin- 
ued to profoundly effect the tide of hu- 
man affairs. It is felt that the present 
is an epoch of vast significance 1n rela- 
tion to the future of the human race, in 
that it stands eminent and peculiar, since 
it marks the completion of the process 
by which all of the races of the woril 
have been effected through contact and 
all of the tess important or less power- 
ful placed in more or less complete de- 
pendence upon the more advanced, or at 
least more powerful. Even China, with 
her enormous population and ancient 
civilization and wide domain, is now 
completely overshadowed by European 
powers, and only prevented frorn passing 
entirely under the control of some one 
of the aggressive nations by the jealous 
vigilance of others. The same old force 
or motives have been active in bringing 
about this result in our time, as induced 
the conquests of earlier days. But in 
our day two new and additional factors 
have been more active and pervasive 
than ever before, namely, the desire of 
civilized producers of goods to secure 
savage or semi-civilized consumers by 
annexing the region they inhabit and 
the rivairy of the great civilized states, 
each of which has been spurred on by 
the fear that the other would appropriate 
markets, territory, or strategic or com- 
mercial advantages which it might win 
for itself. This greedy process of over- 
running the world has been swifter than 
was desirable in the interests of either 
the conquored or the conquorer. But 
we can now see that it became inevita- 
ble so soon as the progress of science 
had increased the cheapness of both pro- 
duction and of transportation. 


* Read before the Social Study Section of 
the Men’s League of Central Union Church, 
May 19, 1911. Based on “History of Man- 
kind,” Raetzel; “Relation of Forward and 
Backward Races of Mankind.’ Bryce; ‘‘Races 
and Immigrants in America,’ Commons: 
“The Neighbor,’ Shaler; “Expansion of 
Races,” Woodruff; “Race or Mongrel,” 
Schultz; “Following the Color Line,’ Baker; 
ete., etc., and intended simply to form a ba- 


sis for informal discussion of the subject of 
ract contact in relation to immigration. 


The completion through the uniftca- 
tion of these world-wide processes is 
then an especially great and important 
event, because it closes a page in human 
history forever. 

It was in the whorl of these greai 
events that the isolated and_ self-con- 
tained Hawaiian Islands with their prim- 
ative people became entangled, and it 
was in the natural course of things that 
they were started on the road which has 
joined them to one of the great popula- 
tions of the earth so firmly that it now 
becomes impossible for the islands or 
their inhabitants to return into their 
former isolation. In passing under the 
influence of a civilized power the peo- 
ple of these islands, like other similar 
people, have helped to give to the world 
a new kind of unity—a unity that is the 
direct result of race contact. They have 
become in a real sense economic as well 
as social factors in our nation’s prog- 
ress, and in so doing have contributed 
their full share to the economic and gov- 
ernmental complex that so strongly char- 
acterizes our modern civilization—a civ- 
ilization of which America is perhaps in 
every way a worthy example. 

The events which brought these 
islands into the union of American 
States to contribute more, perhaps, than 
their share in proportion to their size or 
population to the then existing complex 
relations of that nation with other na- 
tions and races, brings home to us here 
in Hawaii in a pertinent way the sig- 
nificance of this new stage in the world’s 
history. It is not my intention to enter 
tc any extent into the form, facts and 
figures of this subject, but rather to seek ° 
for its spirit, as it were, and, if possible, 
catch the meaning of the contact between 
the races and the eastern and western 
civilizations that have been brought to- 
gether here in Hawaii on common 
ground very largely through the usual 
press of world-wide and well-understood 
economic conditions. I shall leave it to 
those who may discuss this subject to 
make such application as they will of 
what may be said to the more‘ limted and 
intimate questions of immigration and its 
effects on the people or the country. 

If we had the time it might be worth 
while at this point to inquire into some 
of the causes which have served in times 
past to bring divergent tribes, nations 
and races into being. But since our 
topic is race contact rather than race dif- 


| ferentiation, we pass the whole subject 


of the evolution of races and go straight 
to the facts and problems which the con- 
tact of divergent races as they now ex- 
ist brings ‘nto being. 

When fwo or more races, differing in 
strength, that it to say, either in number 
or physical capacity, or in mental capac- 
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ity or mental achievement, or in military 
1esources, or material achievement, come | 


into political or social contact, some one 
ot our results follows-—either the 


weaker race dies out before the stronger | 
or if is absorbed into the stronger, the 
| 


latter remaining practically uneeffcted, 
or the two become commingled into 
something different from what either 
was before, or finally the two continue to 
dwcil together unmixed, each represent- 


ing a character, and to a degree, a Tace | 


civilization of its own. It does not mat- 
ter how the contact is effected, be it by 


same general results seem to follow. 
mioment’s reflection will make it appear 
that Hawaii can show noteworthy exem- 
ples of these four forms of ract contact 
going on simultaneously. But it is the 
last of the four processes mentioned that 
gives to Hawaii its most interesting and 
vital sociological problem. In 
former we have to do with contact be- 


tween races conspicuously differing in| 


strength. In the last we have the col- 
lision of races more evenly matched. 
The question arises as to which, if either, 
will yield or sink beneath the other, or if 
by their peaceful contact a new order of 
things will arise, enabling them as dis- 
similar races, while appreciating each 
other’s peculiar aptitudes and endow- 
ments, to find common ground inter-raci- 
ally, while remaining still socially dis- 
tinct. The constant narrowing of the 


number of races by absorption and so on) 


in the past makes it appear that it is 
here that the interest in the future race 
problem, lie, and it is here that Hawaii 
is looked to to furnish important data 
as to what is liable to transpire when 
the strong’ races of the world come into 
intimate contact under enlightened gov- 
ernmental conditions. The result of Ha- 
waii’S experiment in race contact will 
have a great bearing on the future, 


since these stronger races will be the fac- | 


tors in the history of the world for cen- 
turies to come, and the solution of our 
problems in this regard has a_signifi- 
cance for good or evil that has scarcely 
been realized either by the thinker or 
the man of action. 


The elements of strength presented in 
two diverse races brought into contact 
need not be the same elements. One 
race may have physical strength and 
courage’ the other may be strong 
through patient industry. One may be 
gifted with a highly developed brain and 
store of knowledge; the other may pos- 
sess that prolific quality which insures 
an abundant offspring. Accordingly, the 
term strength is used not as implying 
physical or intellectual or volitional 
excellence, but rather to denote the 


the | 


| 


gration to America took place. 
rmnmugration, conquest or occupation ; the | 
A| 


capacity of a stock to maintain itself in 
the struggle for life against other stocks. 

When two such races come in contact, 
be it hostile or pacific, there are two 
possible issues—the races may. be mixed 
by intermarriage or they may remain 
saparate, necessarily influencing one an- 
other, but not mingling their blood. 

It is well known that practically all 
the great peopes of the world are the 
result of the mixing of races. In Eur- 
ope, for example, a large number of 
races were mixed long before the immi- 
America 
in turn was settled in the beginning by 
races of diverse origin, and it has since 
added to its complex populations, until 
ri aS today inhabited by the most mixed 
people in existence. While America thus 
furnishes an example of a nation with a 
very mixed blood and points the way to 
what may transpire by the mixture of 
similar or allied races, it also furnishes 
notable examples in which races whose 
ciose juxtaposition would permit of their 
fusion that do not in fact unite to any 
great extent. In this latter catagory 
Hawaii is especially interesting, since it 
narrows the geographical limits and, as 
in a laboratory, supplies notable and 
clean-cut examples, first, of races which 
readily mix by marriage, and, second, 
examples of races which do not seem to 
blend to any important degree. The 
question follows, what then are the 
causes wlich favor or check intermar- 
riage between races brought into con- 
tact? 

Considering this subject in its local 
aspect, we see that it is not necessary 
that the races should stand on the same, 
or nearly the same, level; still less, be 
equal in mental gifts or physical force. 
As a matter of fact, two colliding na- 
tions or races are seldom equal in all re- 
spects, since the conqueroring race is 
presumably superior in force, colonizers 
more active and enterprising, and so on. 
Nor does language form a serious bar. 
Neither has linguistic affinites much to 
do with it. As a matter of fact, nothing 
seems to arrest intermarriage except 
physical repulsion, and physical repul- 
sion exists almost only where there is a 
marked difference in physical aspect, 
and esnecially where the difference in 
nhysical aspect is combined with differ- 
ence in color. 

Roughly speaking. with certain nota- 
ble exceptions, we may say that while 
all races of the same or similar color 
intermarry freelv, those of one color in- 
termarrv very little with those of an- 
other. Bv study of the Southern States 
we see this repulsion is most marked be- 
tween the white and the black races, al- 
though this is riot universal, since there 


wu 


are elsewhere in the world certain nota- 
ble exceptions which go to prove the rule. 

When the white race comes into con- 
tact with the yellow race, the physical 
repulsion is perhaps less pronounced, 
since there are notable examples, as in 
Morrocco and elsewhere, where all col- 
ors and castes seem to freely marry and 
to stand on the same social level. How- 
ever, this result is largely due to the in- 
fluence of religion, and that introduces a 
subject which, though extremely perti- 
nent to the subject of race contact, would 
carry me farther afield than | would care 
to go in this brief paper. 

So that in general it can be said that 
unless there is some very pronounced ex- 
tenuating cause, the white, black, and 
yellow races show but little tendency as 
a race to intermarry, and in the com- 
paratively isolated cases where they do, 
the general conclusions based on the 
facts so far as known, suggest that races 
of marked physical dissimilarity do not 
tend to intermarry, and that when they 
do the average offspring is apt to be 
physically inferior to the average of 
either parent stock, and probably more 
heneath the average mental level of the 
superior than above the average mental 
level of the inferior stock of the parents. 
This last generalization is open to doubt, 
and, if true, may be more true of some 
hybrid stock than of others, the half- 
caste Hawaiian either mated with the 
Chinese or European furnishing exam- 
ples in point. 

So far we have considered but one of 
two methods in which the problems pre- 
sented by the contact of two races each 
strong enough to hold the ground against 
the other may be solved. “The nusion of 
the two into one through intermarriage 
has long held favor in the eyes of so- 
ciologists and statesmen. It is natural 
and it is also final. It comes by the ordi- 
nary working of human impulse by in- 
ducing unions which bring members of 
different races into friendly relations one 
with the other and make it difficult for 
them to go on despising each other. 

We know, however, that this method 
of race fusion is not afways applicable. 
It is to the consideration of race con- 
tact without fusion, that is, to cases 
where two races will not mix their blood, 
that this paper seeks to direct attention 
since it is in this problem that interest 
centers in Hawaii’s future race problem 
and in her ultimate destiny. 

Contact without fusion may arise in 
three ways. Sometimes an advanced 
race conquors and occupies the territory 
of a race physically repulsive to itself; 
sometimes immigrants physically repul- 
sive are brought or come among another 
race in search of work, or sometimes ma- 
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tually repulsive races find themselves liv-| 


in large masses upon | 
entered it at dif-)| 


side 
same soil having 


ing side by 
the 


ferent times and unde r different politi-| 


cal conditions, as in the former slave 
states. 
Hawaii's future race problem, if it 


really has one, has grown up out of com- 
mercialism, and is due to an influx of 
laborers that do not readily mix or marry 
with its resident population. 

It has been the general concensus of 
opinion, and there is much in history to 
substantiate the belief, that 
among people refusing to blend is liable 


to lead to trouble, especially when the | 
contact is intimate and where the same| 


pursuits are followed by both races. An- 
tagonism may result under such circum- 
stances, because one of the races is 
stronger in position, intelligence or will, 
which will result in one race treating the 
other with contempt: when they can do 
so with impunity; or antagonism may 
arise from dissimilarity of character be- 
cause neither race understands the others 


way of thinking and feeling on import- | 
ant subjects'and will take no paints to| 


seek a common understanding, with the 
result that each gives offense without 
meaning or intending to do so. 
arises from distrust, since not under- 
standing one enother, makes each sus- 


pect the other of faithlessness or guile. | 
Pity is blunter to those without the so- | 


cial or racial pale, and race passion, once 
aroused, leads too often to race conflict, 
where every outrage provokes an out- 
tage or an insult in return. 

There are also difficulties in the sphere 
of industry, for one race may refuse to 
work in company with the other, and the 
more influential relegates the other to 
the baser and worst kind of work. One 
race, for economic reasons, may be ready 
and able to work for lower wages than 
the other and thus disturb harmony by 


reducing the general scale of payment. | 


Troubles of the nature suggested may 
be expected under any form of govern- 
ment, for they spring from the very na- 
ture of things, and have as theirr moving 
force, prejudice, a factor that whether 
ic appears as individual, tribal, national 
or racial, has ever been the most potent 
influence in keeping men and nations at 
variance with one another, whatever the 
form of contact may have been. 

Although the troubles which foilow 
upon the contact of peoples in different 
stages of civilization are more sericus in 
some countries and under some condi- 
tions than in others, they are always ser- 
ious enough to raise the question of the 


best means of avoiding such contacts if 


contact | 


It also | . * . . 
ically here in Hawati and in America at | 


So far all legislation of this | 
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they can be avoided. 
The work of annexing 
Europeans that are inhabited by the col- 


countries by 


‘cred races is now practically complete. 


The preventing of contact of this char- 
acter in the future is only practicable 
where measures are taken to prevent 


the people of one race entering the ter- | 


rietory of the other for economic rea- | 


sons, which takes the form of exclusion, | 


a policy which is much discussed poltti- 


this time. 


class has been passed by the white race | 
and intended to prevent urait or arrest | 


'the influx of laborers of a less advanced 


Tace. 

Naturally the first impulse is to con- 
denin such a course, chiefly because it 
seems to be prompted by scorn of a 
branch of our fellow men. 
must be judged on its own 
merits. There doubtless are cases where 
reasonable exclusion of a backward race 
is justified. 

Where the contact already exists. a» ‘n 
Hawaii, and where there is reason to 
believe that the different races will rot 


mix by marriage, even if the facts were 


however, 


not against the advisability of the mix- 
ture of widely dissimilar races, 
questions arise which depend upon an 
interpretation of the conduct of one rece 
toward another. For example, the wis 
est men among the colored people in the 
South do not desire the intermarriage of 
their race with the whites. They prefer 
to develop as a separate people on their 
own lines, though, of course, by the help 
of the whites. 

in 


Niether the black or yellow race 


Each case. | 
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Jewelers and Watchmakers 
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ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Phones: 


Lumber and Building Material, 


Builders’ Hardware, 


Paints, Oils, Etc. 


55 Queen Street Honolulu. 


L.B.KERR & CO. 


LIMITED. 
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The only store in Honolulu where 
you can get anything in _ Wearing Ap- 
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Agents for Walkover and Sorosis Shoes. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 


farthe: | 


furnishes everything electrical 


HOUSE 


Electric Stoves, 


WIRING 


Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, ete. 
Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 
Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Phone 2390. 
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Telephone 1657. 


Manufacturing and Repairing. 
Auto Fenders made of Aluminum 


JOHN MATTOS 


SANITARY PLUMBER & SHEET METAL 
WORKER. 


FUKURODA 
ss 28 Hotel Street 


DRINK 


mee Cascade 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft’s Fountain Soda Works 


Sole Agents 
Telephone 2270 


Mrs. F. S. Zeave 


Rooms '67-68 Young Bldg. 


wa _S_ _ =, Arment : Ab hh 


Ladies Ready-to-Wear 
GOWNS also 


Dressmaking 


Phone No. 3008 


gence and capacity for learning. Both 
have already appropriated much learn- 
ing from the white race, and they seem 
to unreservedly adopt the culture and 
eivilization which belongs to the white 
race and to no other. Both races, how- 
ever, can cultivate self-respect better by 
standing on its own feet than by seeking 
hiood alliances with the white race. 
| The matter of farther development of 
a race should be regarded entirely from 
the future of mankind and not from the 
|side of race alone, be the race white, 
| black or yellow, and there seems little 
doubt but that mankind can better be 
served by the intelligent co-operation of 
the three great races than from the mon- 
grel race that would result from their 
blending, and for that reason it seems 
doubtful whether a further mixing of 
races is to be desired. 

It remains to be considered what can 
be done to minimize the evils and re- 
duce the friction incident to the contact 


of races, be the contact intimate or re- 
mote. 

On the legal side of the question one 
thing is clear. The backward race 


should receive all such private and civil 
rights as it can use for its own benefit. 
It should have as full a protection in per- 
son and property, as complete an access 
to all professions and occupations, as 
wide a power of entering into ontracts, 
as ready an access to the courts as any 
of the more advanced race enjoy. It is 
gratifying to feel that such is the inten- 
tion in Hawai. It has the two great 
merits of creating respect among the 
various races interested and of assuring 
to all that the rights of private life are 
treated with a strict regard for justice. 

In the realm of politics, equality of 
rights might seem to be the fairest and 
most likely way to make for unity and 
peace, even though they may seem to re- 
tard progress. It is hardly to be feared 
that any of the great races will be really 
unfit to exercise political power when 
the time has been sufficient for it to 
grasp the significance of the institutions 
and of the power in its hands. This 
course of political conduct in Hawaii has 
given very ‘satisfactory results so far, 
and there is reason to hope for improve- 
ment in the future as knowledge of the 
plan of self-government becomes thor- 
oughly inculcated. But, on the other 
hand, in the Southern States, it is the 
general belief that the bulk of the negro 
race were not fit for suflrage or self- 
government when it was given them, and 
that it would have been better to post- 
pone the bestowal of this dangerous 
boon. 

In the social relations of races which 


the United States are lacking in intelli- 


Telephone 1420 


ASAHI & CO. 


H. MATSUTO 


CONTRACTORS 
ann BUILDERS 


HOUSE PAINTING, 


PAPER HANGERS 


208 Beretania St. Honolulu, T. H. 
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P.O, Box 441 "PHONE 24384 


J. W. KERSHNER 


VULCANIZER 


Automobile Tires a 
Specialty 


1177 Alakea St, HONOLULU, T.H. 
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P. O. Box 504 Market Tel., 


HAWAT 
MEAT MARKET 


RETAIL BUTCHERS 


Retail Market and Office, 50-56 King St. 
Manufacturers Hams, Bacon, Lard, Bo- 
logna, Headcheese, Frankfurters, etc. Family 
and Shipping Trade Supplied. Army Con- 
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tractor. Purveyors to Oceanic, Pacific Mail, 
Occidental and Oriental and Canadian 
Steamers. 


TRY CRYSTAL SPRINGS BUTTER. 
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Stationers, 
News-dealers, Music and : 
general paper 
Supply-house. 
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Hawaiian News Co. 


ALEXANDER YOUNG BLDG. 
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ARTISTIC 
PORTRAITU RE 


KODAK DEVELOPING 


hat 
Photographer 


& PRINTING 
ISLANDVIEWS 


110 Hotel St.. 
near Fort 


Honolulu, T. H. 


RK. ddodAima 


DEALER IN JAPANESE DRY AND FANCY 
GOODS AND CURIOS 


American Gents’ Furnishing Goods 
Large Assortment of Hats for Ladies and 
Gentlemen always on hand. 


No. 30 S. KING ST., HONOLULU, T. H. 
Branch Store of the Japanese Bazaar, 
1187 Fort Street 


Phone 2136 P. O. Box 875 


Established 1852. 
ENGINEERS, BUILDERS OF SUGAR 
MACHINERY. 

C. Hedemann, Manager. 

Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 


Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 


Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 

Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 
Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 


Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Hngines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
Pumps. HONOLULU, T. H. 


KOA FURNITURE 
MADE TO ORDER 


See Samples at 


SUN LEE TAI 
& CO. 


26 KING STREET 


PICTURE FRAMING, 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS AND 
PAINTERS 


‘PHONE 2077| Cannot fuse we have conditions even Hawaiian Carriage M’t’g Co., Lid. 


/imore difficult than the political problems | 


| between such races, because social rela- 
‘tions are incapable of being regulated 
iby law. It is said that good feeling 
,and good manners cannot be imposed by 
| statute. In such instances the best hope 
lies in the slow growth of a better sen- 
timent. 
‘Low essential it is to the future of their 
‘county that all races should be helped 
'forward and rendered friendly, their in- 
[fluence will by degrees filter down 
‘through the masses of the people and 
'eftace the scorn they may feel for the 
| weaker or less fortunate race. Where 


be just and will be justly administered. 
jment chages slowly. Still it changes. 
|It has changed in regard to torture and 
in regard to human slavery, and it will 
doubtless change in regard to race prej- 
udice. Then, too, by a liberal school sys- 
tem, such as prevails in Hawaii, we are 
discovering that some of the races that 
lave been deemed backward are capa- 
ble of showing a greater capacity for in- 
tellectual and moral progress than those 


with them than as we are in the islands 
were willing to admit. 


It is perhaps worth while in discuss- 
ing a question of such sweeping import- 
'ance as race contact to consider it in the 
‘light of the greatest good to the human 
race as a whole. In such a discussion 
we sink matters of religion, of politics 
and of commerce, and strain our atten- 
tion to get from every source the deeper 
meaning of things looking to the future 
of mankind. We are reassured when we 
know that the spirit in which civilized 
states are approaching these problems is 
higher and purer than it has ever been 
in the world’s history. 

So that if in conclusion we find that 
though the races of mankind, through 
contact, are being reduced in number by 
extinction, by absorption and by admix- 
ture, we find that the races that remain, 
if fewer in number, are being in diverse 
ways brought into closer and closer con- 
tact one with the other. We find, too, 
that the backward ones are being raised 
in the arts of life, in knowledge, and in 
intelligence. We of Hawaii also find 
that the various races, if friendly, may 
help one another more than ever before 
without real loss, and by so doing may 
accelerate the progress of the world. 
The period of closer contact on which 
we are just entering is not, however, 
without its shadows. The increase of 
populations brings with them a severe 
economic struggle for life between races 
that may through race pride, commerce, 


who have been in less intimate contact | 


When the educated sections of | 
the dominant race havescome to realize | 


/the manners are wholesome the laws will 


| Manners depend on sentiment, and senti- | 


. Dealers in 


CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL. 


Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 


and Repaired. 
Automobile Repairing, Painting and 


Trimming 


427 QUEEN ST. HONOLULU 
P. O. Box 193; Phone 2447 


Telephone 1470 
1187 FORT ST., opp. Club Stables 
FULL LINE OF JAPANESE GOODS 


‘The 
Japanese 
Bazaar 


Ik. ISOSHIMA HONOLULU, T.H. 
POs Bos Sib 


6. 0. YEE HOP & C0. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BUTCHERS. 


Dealers in 


Fresh and Cured Meats, Smoked Tongue, 
Fresh Canned Oysters, Poultry, Game, 
Eggs, Cheese, Butter, Fresh, Smok- 
ed and Salt Fish, Fruits and 
Vegetables, etc. 


Shipping Trade Supplied a Specialty. 
N. KING STREET, HONOLULU, T. H. 


Branch at Oahu Market: Stalls 1, 2, 3, 4, & 5. 


Market Telephone 1851 
Slaughterhouse Telephone 1068 


Cable Address “Takapu,” Honolulu 
Telephone 1675 P. O. Box 968 


Y. Takakuwa 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 
JAPANESE PROVISIONS AND 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


NUUANU ST., Near King Street, 


HONOLULU, He 
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or in other ways bring on hostile con-| P, O. Box 961 Tel. 1731 


NOTICE! 


PURE FRUIT DRINKS AND DISTILLED 
SE SEBS ES ERIE ET IE SE RSS DOS TICE 


WATER OUR SPECIALTY. 


ARCTIC SODA WATER 
WORKS 


LEITHEAD & WOODWARD, Proprietors. 
Phone 1557. 


P. O, Box 660 Telephone 1417 


HOOK ON 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 


Military Uniforms. Civilian Suits. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


159 S. KING STREET, corner Bishop Street 
Branches at Fort Shafter and Schofield 


Barracks. 


Weedon 's 
Gazaar 


HAWAIIAN CURIOS. 
HAWAIIAN AND FOREIGN STAMPS. 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 
Books Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


1140 FORT STREET, LOVE BLODG., 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Tm hak 
YOKOHAMA 
Seer 
BANK, LTD. 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 

CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT ST. 

Y. AKATI, Manager. 
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\than they 


flicts, in which the so-called backward 
races may prove less conspicuously weak 
have heretofore been consid- 
ered. 

The problem before the taces of 
world is what can be done to mitigate 
antagonism and to reduce the risk of vic- 
lent collision. A larger philosonhy may 
do much. Examples of races living ia 
contact and in harmony, as they now do 
in Hawai, may do even more. But a 
deeper and more earnest faith which 
should strive to carry out in practice 
that sense of human brotherhood which 
the advanced religions would inculcate 
as a belief if rigorously applied to our- 
selves, our neighbor, and the world’s 
peoples would be a still more potent 
power for good in the future contact of 
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| widely different races. 
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THE MOST WONDERFUL 
CLOCK IN THE WORLD. 


The great Heidelberg clock, the won- 


derful Lyons clock, the far-famed Stras- | 


burg clock, and the mammoth clock in 
Zurich, Switzerland, which have had their 
day, or rather their centuries, are 
longer in the lead, but must take off their 


hats, or rather their faces and hands, to | 


a timepiece in the United States, which 
is said to be the most wonderful piece of 
timekeeping mechanism in the world to- 


day. 


This marvelous piece of American art 
| 
2 | 


is the huge clock in the tower of the * 
tropolitan Life Insurance 
building at Madison Squire, in New 
York city, which was started in motion 
December, 1909. 

Besides being the most elaborate and 
costly clock ever made, it is the only 
great timepiece in the world today oper- 
ated entirely by electricity. It stands 
third in size among the world’s biggest 
timekeepers and first in altitude, being 
three hundred and forty-six feet above 
the pavement of the street. It is the 
largest four-dial tower-clock in existence. 

The Metropolitan building is construct- 
ed almost entirely of marble, and oc- 
cupies an entire square nearly in the 
center of Manhattan Island. It is the 
tallest inhabited structure in the world, 
standing a little over seven hundred feet 
above the sidewalk, and containing fifty 
stories devoted to office rooms. 

From the lookout above the fiftieth 
story on a clear day one can see fifteen 
miles in any direction, a radius of terri- 
tory wherein lives over one-sixth of the 
entire population of our country. — It is 
estimated that at least thirty-five thou- 
sand peonle enter the doors of this great 
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Company's 


SANG 
CHAN 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 


Suits made to order in the Latest Styles. 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 
x 


King St. - McCandless Bldg. 
HONOLUEGMEH: 


SCRE SR SASSER 


Telephone 1491. 177 KING ST. 
J. ABADIE’S 


> FRENCH 
, LAUNDRY 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


Telephone 1693 P. O. Box 903 


Odo Shoten 


Importer and Dealer in 
JAPANESE PROVISIONS & GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE, 


No. 35 HOTEL ST., HONOLULU, T. H. 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE a Specialty. 
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Honolulu, Hawaii. 


THE FRIEND: 


P. O. Box 829 


HATS 


LADIES’ and GENTS. 


E. MORIKUCHI 


14-HOTEL SF. 


PRR. STRAUCH 


STOCK AND BOND BROKER. 


Largest Dealer in Unlisted Securities in 
the Hawaiian Islands. 


Unlisted Stocks bought, sold and exchanged. 

Representing: Lincoln Mortgage & Loan 
Co. Oil Stocks; the Fiduciary Co., Mining 
Stocks. 


SUITE 1, WAITY BLDG., 74 S. KING ST., 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
Tel. 1445 


Tel. 2478. Box 951 


Gilt aye lel 
CU eine) 


Estd. 1899, 
COUN TRZAS COT OORSS 
Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 
Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 
LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN 
HARDWARE. 


P. O. Box 876 


MURAKAMI 
SHOTEN 


Importer and Dealer in 
JAPANESE PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, 


Tel, Main 1375 


and Goods, 


Crockery, Silks, &c. 


Dry Fancy 


30-34 HOTEL ST., near Nuuanu 


building daily, its number of regular 
viduals. 

In general design this gigantic tower is 
a perfect copy of the Campanile, which 
stood for many centuries at the edge of 
the Plaza of St. Mark’s in Venice. 

The face of the big clock is about mid- 
way the tower’s height, the dial faces 
being twenty-six and a half feet in dia- 


feet which weights seven hundred 
pounds. 
These immense hands are made of 


skeleton steel frames, incased in copper, 
with an outer sheath of thick glass. For 
the entire length they are illuminated, 
shining at night like great spears of fire 
in the darkness. The big dial figures are 
equally as bright ; and no other timepiece 
in all the world can equal this one in 
strength and beauty and illumination. 
Four bells elevated several hundred 
feet above the dial chime out the quarters 
and the hour to the tune of “Cambridge 
Quarters,” an old air popular in England 
a century and a half ago. 
of. the hour on the big, deep-toned bell, 
which weighs nearly three tons, can be 
heard even in villages over in New Jer- 
sey. When darkness approaches, the 
bells are silenced, and flashes of electric 
light from the extreme top of the tower 
announce the hours and quarters very 
forcibly. An immense gilded lantern six 
hundred and ninety-six feet above the 
street serves this purpose. The first 
quarter a red flash comes; the half hour 
is announced by two crimson flashes; for 
the third quarter three flashes; and the 
fourth by the big, heavy bell’s booming 
out the hour. On clear nights these sig- 


The dial faces of this great clock are 


/made of a special grade of concrete, 


which can withstand the most severe 
climate. The numerous figures that mark 
the hour are four feet high, of colored 
wire glass, and set in the face of the con- 
crete with electric lights placed behind 
them for night illuminations. 

A singular feature of this truly mar- 
velous timepiece is the remarkable fact 
that the motive power which operates the 
master clock guides and controls the en- 
tire system of timekeeping in the im- 
mense building. This includes one hun- 
dred office clocks ; and the entire action is 
automatic. It is a self-winder, and, ex- 
cept for repairs, no human hands need 


approach yet to the much-sought perpe- 
| tual motion. 
Another very interesting fact connect- 


The striking | 


nals can be read for a distance of over | 
| fifteen miles. | 


touch it at any time, making it the nearest | 


tenants far exceding ten thousand indi- | 


meter, with a massive minute-hand sev- | 
enteen feet long and weighing half a ton, | 
|} and an hour-hand thirteen and one-third 


HAND MADE 


KOA FURNITURES 


TO ORDER AND IN STOCK. 


Beautiful 


OAHU 
FURNITURE GO, 


KING ST., opp. Alex. Young Bldg. 


WING ON 
CHONG 


FURNITURE AND PICTURE 
FRAMING 


Bethel St. - - - - - near Hotel St. 
Folding Chairs for Rent. 


WING TAI 


& COMPANY. 


Exclusive Designs, Finish. 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, PAINTERS. 
AND PAPER HANGERS. 


Furniture and Wall Paper. 
Furniture made to order and repaired. 


No. 1216 NUUANU ST., near Beretania 
Manager, L. Y. Shoeng. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


HAWAIIAN SODA. 
WORKS 


Manufacturers of 
ALL FLAVORS OF SODA WATER AND 
HIGHLY CHARGED SIPHON SODAS. 


1425 Emma Street, near Vineyard 
HONOLULU, HAWAII. 
Telephone 2516. 
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De T. Mitamura oe 
ei. |. Mitamura Jr. 


Office: 1412 NUUANU STREET, 
Corner Vineyard. 
Telephone 1540. 


Otfice Hours: 9 to 12 a. m.; 7 to 8 p. m.; 
Sunday by appointment. 


Residence: 
Office. Telephone 2613. 


50 N, Vineyard Street, near 
P. O. Box 842. 


Hair Dressing and 
Hair Goods 


If you need extra 
VAIL AR, 
Call and let us show you what to 
have and how to use it. 
We have 
CURLS, BRAIDS, TRANSFORMATIONS. 
Shampooing, Manicure, Scalp and Skin 
Specialist. 


DORIS E. PARIS 


FORT AND BERETANIA STS., 
Phone 2091. 


Artists’ Materials 


Pictures, Picture Framing, Brass 
Copper and Leather Goods, Place 
Cards and Favors for all occasions. 


es 


Kodak Developing and Printing by 
R. K BONINE. 


Ye Arts & Grafts Shop 


Phone 2152. 


Young Hotel Building 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 
REXALL 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
d positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Go., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


ed with it is that there is not one import- 
ed idea in the whole concern, all its va- 
rious details having been constructed by 
one American firm.—E xchange. 


& 
EVENTS. | 


| 
April 26—Two United States Marine de- 
serters steal sampan and start for San 
Francisco; arrested—Two deaths from 
cholera.—Legislature session ends its work. 
27.—Ex-Queen Liliuokalani entertains the 
legislature. 
| 28.—Kindergartens of the city meet 
| Thomas Square. 
29.— Kaimuki lava bricks first run made. 
May 1.—Petitions started to change site 
ot Federal building from Mahuka to Irwin 
place. 
2—Rapid Transit Company 
stalling its new $85,000 plant. 


in 


begins in- 

3.—Judge Lymer resigns as police magis- | 
trate to enter law firm of Thompson and 
Wilder.—New dry dock in Pearl Harbor 
emptied first time, very few leaks. 

6.—Cholera quarantine lifted from island 
traffic. | 

8—James M. Monsarratt takes position 
of police magistrate. 

9.—Last annual meeting held in old Y. M.} 
C. A. building. 

11.—Hawaiian Philatelic Society organ- 
ized. 

14.—Memorial meeting held in Nuuanu 
street Japanese church (old lyceum); soon 
to be replaced by a new building. 

15.—Dr. Wayson uses carbon dioxide 
snow in treating leprosy.—Quarantine re- 
moved from bathing at Waikiki. 

16.—Dr. V. S. Clark reports condition of 
laborers in the Hawaiian Islands as proba- 
bly better than in any other tropical coun- | 
try in the world with full guarantee of per- 
sonal liberty. 

17.—Miss Annie M. Prescott insane; 
tempts suicide. 

20.—Schooner William H. Marston bound 
for Honolulu lost at sea; crew saved.—Boy 
Scout and Big Brothers movements attract 
attention in Honolulu. 

22.—Ohio Buckeye Club’s annual meeting 
over 100 present. 

23.—Rev. Wm. C. Merritt, former presi- 
dent of Oahu College, visits the Islands and 
lectures on Sunday School work. 

24——Treasurer Conkling sails for New 
York to try to negotiate territorial loan. 


at- 


by the United States lighthouse boat Ku- 
kui.—‘Mother’” Rice, the last of the old 
missionary band, died at Lihue, Kauai 
where she has resided since 1854. 

26.—The Sheffield choir of England gave 
two fine concerts. 

27.—Severe thunder and lightning; 


25—Fund of $1,500 completed for Captain 
Sam whose boat, the Moi Wahine, was sunk 


four 


Tel. 1910. George S. Wells, Manager 


THE 
ROYAL HAWAIIAN 
GARAGE 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


Automobiles Day and Night Driven by 
Experienced Chauffeurs 


Agents for the Alco, Marmon, and Carter 
Cars. Morgan & Wright Tires, also Dia- 
mond Tires. We carry a full assortment of 
automobile supplies. We have the most up- 
to-date automobile repair shop and expert 
mechanics in town. Special attention given 
to the care of private machines. 


Coyne Furniture Go., Ltd. 
Furniture of all descriptions 


Alexander Young Building 
BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing 


=BARILEHT= 


A NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


The Best for Table and Medicinal 
Purposes. 


LOVEJOY & G0. 


Sole Agents. 


902-4 NUUANU ST. 
Phone 2708 


HONOLULU 
P. O. Box 637 


Jos. S. Martin 


Importing Tailor 
58 Merchant Street 


EXCLUSIVE 
Leoempal alee 


High-Class English Wollens 


houses struck in Kaimuki about 2 a. m. 
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Office and Warehouse - - 126 King St. 


1875 Telephone 1875 


Union-Pacific 


Transfer Co., Ltd. | 


BAGGAGE TO AND FROM ALL LINES 
OF TRAVEL 


We Move Furniture, Pianos, ete. from 
house to house and store same in our Brick 
Warehouse. 


Dealers in Stove Wood, Coal and Kindling, 
delivered to any part of the city. 


Seat) 


| PHONE 3009 PHONE | 
Beckley’s Garage 


Geo. C. Beckley, 


Prop. and Mgr, 


Finest Rent Cars in the City | 
Packards Oldsmobiles 


AUTOMOBILES FOR HIRE 
Careful driving a specialty 


Cor. Hlakea & Hotel Sts. | 


oe ene, 


Pongee Silks, Fine Laces and similar fab- 
rics are handled in our French Laundry 
Department. | 


OUR, AIM IS iO PLEASE 
OUR PATRONS 


Family Washing is solicited by us at reason- 


able rates. 


Clothes Cleaned and Pressed. I 


DANTTARY STEA}] LAUNDRY 


Kawaiahao Street. Phone 1973 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL |; 


PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 


MARRIED. 


|: 
Genaca-Rycroft—In Honolulu, April 24 


Henry Genaca and Miss G. 'C. Rycroft. 
Gould-Graham—In New York, April 29, 1911 

| George J. Gould and Miss Annie D. Gra- 
ham. 

Albin-Carey—In Honolulu, May 6, Emmett 
Albin and Miss Nellie Carey. 

| Isenberg-Waterhouse—In Berkeley, Cal. 
May 10, 1911, George Isenberg and Miss 
Eleanor Waterhouse. 

Williams-Anderson—In Honolulu, May 12 
1911, George Williams and Miss Agnes 
Anderson. 


| Holmes-Hoge—In Honolulu, May 18, Harold 
| J. Holmes and Miss Ethel Hoge. 


7 
DEATHS, 
April 26—The body of Mrs. Sophia Boyd 


| Pratt interred in Nuuanu Cemetery. 


27.—In Honolulu, Mrs. Cornelia Hall 


Jones, wife of Hon. P. C. Jones, and daugh- 
ter of the early, missionary, E. O. Hall. 


29.—In Honolulu, Mrs. Alatau T. Atkin- 
son. 
May 1.—In San Francisco, Fred Singer 


former proprietor of Singer’s Original Bak- 
ery. 
2—In Paia, Maui, Miss 
teacher at Hamakuapoko. 
9—In Kona, Judge A. N. Kepoikai. 


11.—In Honolulu, J. 
postmaster general. 


23.—In Honolulu, Mrs. Harry H. Holt. 
23.—In Wailuku, Maui, E. Hoffman. 
20.—At Union Mill, Kohala, Mrs. Mary A. 


Nellie Smith 


Morton Oat, former 


| Renton. 


25.—At Lihue, Kauai, Mrs. Mary S. Rice 
aged 95 years. 


at HAWAILAN BOARD 
BOOK ROOMS 


Cor. of Alakea & Merchant 
Streets 


Telephone 1697 


P. O. Box 986. 


HONOLULU MONUMENT 
WORKS, LTD. 


Successors to SHAW & SEVILLE 


We are the only practical firm in the 
Islands today strictly in the monument 
business. We do all our work wilh 
pneumatie tools driven by compressed 
air, and the saving in the cost of labor, 
we give to our customers in the re- 
duced price of the Monuments so!d. We 
give any class of lettering V sunk or 
raised, but recommend raised letters as 
more artistic. We are importers of 
AMERICAN, and SCOTCH, marble and 
granite. We sell at San _ Francisco 
prices, and as a further inducement to 
purchase from us, we will give the full 
name, beautifully carved in, raised iet- 
ters, in panel work, with frosted back- 
ground, absolutely free. 

We will erect the work in any cemt- 
tery in Honolulu, without further cost 
to the purchaser, or pay the freight to 
any of the other Island ports of call. 
We aim to please. For futher particu- 
lars, please call or write to 


HONOLULU MONUMENT WORKS, J.td. 
King near Alakea, or P. O. Box 491, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


W W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 


MERCHANT TAILORS. 


62 King Street. 


CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


HAWAII & SOUTH SEAS CURIO CO. 
Curios 


Shell 
Mats, Tapas, 


Necklaces, 
Native Hats, 
Leis, Weapons, 
Calabashes, 
Peasants’ 


tries. 


P. O. Box 393 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
941 Nuuanu Street, Honolulu, T. H. 


Importers and Dealers in General 
Merchandise 


Mandarin Coats, Embroidered Silks and 
Grass Linen Goods in all colors. 


Also a Fine Assortment of 


Dress Silks, Embroid’d Doillies, Silk Shawls, 


and Shirt Waists in all colors. Also 
Chinese Crockeryware, Vases, Cam- 
phorwood Trunks, Chinese and 
Japanese Ivory and 
Silver Ware. 


Telephone 2525 


Souvenir Postals, 


Bean and Seed 


Russian Art and 
Indus_ 


YOUNG BUILDING 


HONOLULU, T.H. 


WING WO TAL & 60. 


Juame, LOL), 
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CROWN AND BILHORN REED ORGANS. 


Our Piano Line 
includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, 


Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
Orchestrells. 
We rent Pia- 
fm! nos. We are the 
mB sole distributors 
for - the. Vietor 


Co. in Hawaii. 
Our instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 
Wasy terms can be arranged if desired. 
BERGSTROM MUSIC CO. LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


Kroeger, | | 
Hobart M. Cable, | | 


Talking Machine} | 


Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED 


Telephone 2171 


If it comes from 
MclInerny it is correct. 


If 1t is correct 
MclInerny has it. 


Works - Fort Street 
FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 
Of all Hawaiian Fruits in season 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks 
Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


M. McInerny 


LIMITED 


Regal Shoes 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
At New York, Boston and Chicago 
Prices 
$3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 and $5.50. 


All are reproductions.of New York 
and London’s most expensive custom 
models. 


Regal Shoe Store 
KING and BETHEL STREETS, 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


feet. Akana Co. 
Meerchant “cailor 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


SUITS MADE TO ORDER 
Good Work and Fit Guaranteed 
Clothes Cleaned and Repaired 
No. 1039 NUUANU STREET, 
Waikiki side, bet. King and Hotel Sts. 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED. 
HONOLULU 
‘SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 


izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, ete. 


S- 5. Wl reNSON 
HOUSE, SIGN AND 


Palolo Hills and 
Ocean View Tracts 


jlia where. DECORATIVE 
Beautiful Suburban Property in a 
growing district that is highly recom- atin tirni? 


mended by all the leading physicians in 
the city. 

We build bungalow homes and our 
prices and terms are reasonable. 


Wattiniiiikci: anid. Co: 
Limited 
HonoLtuLu 


-K.UYEDA 
Millinery 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 
137 and 189 KING STREET 
Tel. 1726. 
Honowutu, T. H. 


VISIT 


THe CURIO DEN 


1119 FORT STREET 
Near Hotel St, 


There you will find the finest 

line of Hawaiian Souvenirs and 

Curios in the city. Kalabashes. 

Tapas, Jewelry, Fans, Mats, 
Hats, ete. 


THE POPULAR PRICED 
SOUVENIR STORE OF 
& HONOLULU & 


Telephone 2129 


The Jirst 


CAPITAL $500,000. 


FRED H. McNAMARRA, Prop. 


AT HONOLULU, 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX. 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 
G. P. CASTLE. 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
W. R. CASTLE, 


United States Government Depository 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit 
and Cable. Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS) INVITED 


24 THE FRIEND. 


i 1911 


a 883. | 1522 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. #* % 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 447 interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAll Lta. 


Honolulu 


0 aa 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


| 
| 


Ee Oy Sawn & DON Wea Jackets, Silk Scarfs, Hand 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED \ % 
‘low Cases, Dress Patterns, Waists and 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. Table Covers; Crepe and Cut Velvet, 
including Garland Stoves and Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buckles, 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, Enamel- Ivory and Brass Ware, Carved Tables, 
ed Ware. Kitchen Furnishings, (Stands. 

Refrigerators, Garden Tools, Rub- | 

ber Hose, &c. Second floor, take 

the Elevator. 1120 NUUANU STREET 


cc ap Pe & CG. = Above Hotel 


FINE GROCERIES 


OLD KONA COFFEE A SPECIALTY. 


EWERS & COOKE, Ltd. 
LUMBER, 
a PeLereay 2 SE NBIC ANE IDIONKE: 

. | MATERIALS, 

B. F. EH LERS & CO. WALL PAPERS, 

P. O. BOX 716. MIXED PAINTS, 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Bt, te 
Honolulu, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


TOO MUCH stress cannot be laid on 
the importance of having your eyes 
fitted with proper glasses. 


S. E. LUCAS, Optician 


Alakea Street.. 


Especial attention iven to Mail Orders 


Masonic Temple, 


ALWAYS USE. 
Puritan 
Creamery Butter 


Guaranteed the Best and full 16 
ounces. 


HE VON HAMM-YOUNG CO , 
IMPORTERS, COMMISSION 


AND 
AUTOMOBILE MERCHANTS 
HoNnoLuty, fr. He 


pa A. SCHAEFER &.OQ., 
Importers and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
ed. 


HENRY MAY &« CO., 


LIMITED 
Retail 1271—TELEPHONES— Wholesale 1858 | 


Honolulu, 


SAYECUSA 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, Ki | 


‘Bags, Screens, Framed Pictures, Pil- | 


Ltd | 


|; LOVE 


BREWER & CO., Limited, 


CPieral Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Fort St., Honolulu, Toa. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
| Waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
viowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar 
Co., Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop, 
President; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-Presi- 
/dent' and Manager; W. W. North, Treasur- 
er; Richard Ivers, Secretary; J. R. Galt, 
Auditor; C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R- 
Carter, ‘A Gartley, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


 OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
Castle, 1st Vice-Pres’t; W. M. Alexander, 2d 
| Vice- Pres’t; J. P. Cooke, Treas.; W. O. 
| Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


| SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co.. Paia Planta 
tion Co.. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian 
_Sugar Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku 


| Plantation. 


IN. S- SACHS DRY GOODS CoO., 
CTD: 
Corner Beretania and Fort Sts. 


_ Direct Importers of Dry Goods, 
‘Fancy Goods, Furnishings, Linens, 
‘Laces and Embroideries. The largest 
and best assorted stock of Ladies 
Ready to Wear Garments. Up-to-date 
Millinery Department. Mail Order 
Department 


Henry H. WitLiaMs 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 

Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect Hm- 
balming School of San Francisco, Cal., 
| also of The Renouard Training School 
for Embalmers of New York. And a 
Licensed Embalmer for the State of 
New York, also a member of the State 
Funeral Directors Association of Cali- 


| fornia. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. 
Chairs to Rent. 

BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Svreet. 


Telephones: Office, 1408; Res., 2255. 


Hic vgn akon m 


AO PSO SSS! 


Laying Corner Stone of Nunanu Street Japanese Yhurch 
(Messrs. Hori, Kimura, Okamura, Gulick and Scudder 
in the Foreground.) See Page 6. 
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Haw aiian Crust Go. 
LIMITED. 

Fire, Marine, Life 


and Accident 
Insurance. 


SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 
Liability, and Bur- 
glary Insurance. 


923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


I. Ain Titre 


& Company 


Jewelers and Watchmakers 
113 Hotel St. Phone 223] 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 


55 Queen Street Honolulu. 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Go. 


LIMITED 


STOCKS, BONDS AND 
ISLAND SECURITIES 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


M. WHITNEY, M.D.,D. D.S 
DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street on ae a Boston: Building. 


The Lali win in Fational [ Ba: 
Kahului 


KAHULUI, MAUI, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 


Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


Etc. | 


| 


{surance Co., Ltd.; 


H. hae ce & Go; 
LIMITED 


FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 

Importers of General Merchandise 

Agents for Pacific Mail, 


SUGAR 


American-Hawaiian §S. Co. 
HONOLULU, T.H 


Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Phone 2691. P. O. Box 384 


Alfred K. Magoon, Mer. 
Eaton H. Magoon Marmion M, Magoon 
TRUSTS, COLLECTIONS. 


HONOLULU, T 


wal ¢state 


Office, Room 1 Magoon Building, 
Merchant and Alakea Sts. 


Cable Address, ““Magoon.” 
‘Code, Western Union. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 


|SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 


|Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 
Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 


Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 


| Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian 8. 


S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 
Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 
Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 


an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 


Cable address, “Draco.” 
The 
+B. F. Dillingham Co. 
LIMITED | 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents 
STANGENWALD BLDG. 

Cable Address: “Dilpax.” 

Liebers, West. Union, A. B. C. 
P. O. Box 446 

HONOLULU - - - 


Codes: 


HAWAII 


| 


Northern Assurance Co,; | 


| change Business. 


| SHIPPING AND COMMISSION 


O 


peek, f & COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Hstablished in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Ex- 
Loans made on approved 
discounted. Commercial 


security. Bills 


| Credits granted. Deposits received on cur- 


rent account subject to check. . 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 


| tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 


and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 


| Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
| terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & (COOKE, Tage 


MER- 
CHANTS, SUGAR FACTOR AND 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 


Ewa Plantation Company, 


Waialua Agricultural rom Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., Ltd. 


Fulton lron Works of St. Louis, 


Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers 
Matson Navigation Co. Planters Line Shipping Co 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
Etna Insurance Company, 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Inezurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


AHU COLLEGE. 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
—and— 

PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete P 
College preparatory work, 
together with special 
Commercial, 

Music, and 

Art courses. 


For Catalogue, address 


JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 
Oahu pelleee, - - Honolulu, H. T. 


Bi F. WICHMAN & CO., HTB 
Manufacturing Opie 
Jeweler and Silversmath 


| Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass 
Leather Goods, Etc. 


Honolulu - - - Hawaiian Islands. 


ESTEY 
ORGANS 


— AT THE — 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms. 
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OLDEST NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 


Wok EXI1X. 
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INI@ee/ 


fee FRIEND 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - - $1.00 per year 


Address business letters and make checks, 
etc., payable to 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O Box 489. 


All communications of a literary character 
should be addressed to THE FRIEND, 
Honolulu, T. H., and must reach the Board 
Rooms by the 24th of the month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 


DOREMUS SCUDDER 
Frank S. Scudder 
Orramel H. Gulick 

F. W. Damon John G. Woolley 

W. B. Oleson A, A, Ebersole 

Paul Super Theodore Richards 

William D. Westervelt 

Henry P. Judd Perley L. Horne | 

Ernest J. Reece John W. 
Edward W. Thwing, Foreign Correspondent 


Gilmore 


Entered October 27, 7902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, as second 
class matter, under act of Congress of March 3, 7879. 


Our Japanese Number. 


The complete story of the visit of Mr. 
Theodore Richards to Japan has never 
been given to the public. In this issue 
we desire therefore to tell all of it that 
may well be shared and that is of pop- 
ular value. Mr. Richards has embodied 
his message in a series of articles that are 
full of charm, while some of the students 
in Tokyo’s Woman’s University speak 
for themselves in the illustrations. The 
capacity for art in the young people of 
Japan was a revelation to Mr. Richards, 
as it is to every one who comes upon it 
for the first time, and nothing during 
Kawaiahao’s commencement week was 
more appreciated than the exhibition of 
drawings made for the prizes offered by 
Mr. Richards to President Naruse’s 
girls. But it is well to let the chief actor 
recite his own adventures. 


‘lof power, 


Unusual Stir. 


At the opening of 1911 the Japanese 
Christians of Hawai resolved upon a 
campaign to add at least 1000 new be- 
lievers to their number, if possible, dur- 
ing the current year. As the months 
have run on there has been a steady deep- 
ening of interest in all the Island sta- 
tions. Evangelists who once seemed 
scomnolent, have awakened and_ those 
whose vigor and devotion have been pro- 
verbial, have seemed inspired with 
double power. In consequence, the re- 
ports of the past week have assumed 
the character of revival stories. For ex- 
ample, the tiny handful of believers in 
Kekaha, Kauai, has been reinforced by 
thirty-four new disciples. Koloa reports 
fifty conversions. Makaweli and Lihue 
are very active. Waialua, long dor- 


mant, has under Mr. Nagamori begun to | - 


move with energy. Ewa, always a focus 
is boiling with enthusiasm. 
Kohala on Hawaii is experiencing a new 
birth, its seventeen members having con- 
tributed $100 to repair the church, and 
collected from others $150. Honomu 
reports thirty new Christians, Olaa 
twenty. Rev. H. Seimatsu Kimura, who 
conducted a ten days’ campaign on 
Oahu, found 1000 hearers to greet him 
at Ewa on June 21st, and at the close of 
his meeting eighty-five came forward to 
enroll themselves as seekers, while 
twelve were approved for baptism. At 
Kahuku on the 22nd there were sixteen 
conversions. His Honolulu campaign 
has resulted in seventy-two decisions 
for Christ. Makiki Church with its 
Young Men’s Society of 291 members, 
its Woman’s Union of forty-six, and 
its 367 active Christians is pushing on 
bravely. Most of the constituency of 
this church are house servants. It’s 
monthly budget is $80, and it has just 
secured thru the kind assistance of the 
Woman’s Board a new Bible Woman, 
Miss Sue Ikeda. The organization of 
the church is admirable. Its field is di- 
vided into four sections, with a staff of- 
ficer in command. Each officer com- 
mands from 40 to 100 workers, who call 
faithfully upon every Japanese in their 
section. Reports are made to Mr. Oku- 
mura every Sunday. Seventy-two mem- 
bers of the church are pledged to try 
and bring at least one person to Christ 
during 1911, one of these has already 


ground 


led five to his Master, several have 
brought two each. These enthusicastic 
| Japanese say that altho they may not see 
1000 of their countrymen in Hawaii won 
to Christian discipleship this year, never- 
theless the effect of their campaign is 
already very far-reaching, and _ the 
workers themselves have received the 
greatest blessing. 
as 


Nuuanu Street Center. 


On Sunday afternoon, June 24th, the 
cornerstone of the new Meeting House 
of the Nuuanu Street Japanese Church 
was laid with appropriate ceremonies, It 
was pleasant to have present Rev. H. 
Seimatsu Kimura, the well known Jap- 
anese evangelist, now pastor of the 
Rakuyo Church in Kyoto, who is here 
for a campaign among his countrymen. 
The corner of Nuuanu and Kukui streets 
promises to become a more important 
center for Japanese work than ever. The 
Church there is the oldest in the Terri- 
tory for this race, and is possessed of a 
most vigorous and independent spirit. 
The pastor, Rev. T. Hori is widely 
known in his own country for his large 
success in a number of important centers. 
He has a hard field here, but is succeed- 
ing admirably. The corrected member- 
ship of the church is 101, yet these few 
raise $105 per month for regular expen- 
ditures and have gotten together from 
their own countrymen $2500 towards 
the new parsonage and Meeting House. 
A flourishing night school and a Young 
Men’s Society of fifty members are 
features of this work. The buildings on 
the church premises include a Young 
Men’s Dormitory, housing about twenty, 


tho many more would room there 
if there were accommodations. This 
is one of the most important  feat- 


ures of the entire work, as the ordinary 
Japanese rooming house is full of temp- 
tations. This dormitory, costing $1150, 
was subscribed for in shares by the 
Christians and their friends. The par- 
sonage has already been erected at the 
cost of $1800, but the second floor alone 
is now used by Mr. and Mrs. Hori, the 
floor being appropriated by 
church and night school. The new 
Meeting House will have six class rooms 
in its high, airy basement, and an audi- 
torium 36x65 feet. When completed it 
will witness a large development in the 
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night school work, which promises great 
things. The constituency of this church 
embraces all classes as does its member- 
ship, merchants, officials, tradesmen, 
shopkeepers, clerks and house servants. 
Miss Julia A. Gulick centers much of her 
efforts here as special missionary of the 
Woman’s Board. With the completion 
of the new building a decided expansion 
of the entire work may be confidently ex- 
pected. 
a 


A Noble Enterprise. 


In all Hawaii the work which perhaps 
most resembles the classic period of mis- 
sions is that which centers in The Watch 
Tower at Kealakekua Center, Kona. 
This is the appropriately named home of 
the Baker family, and here the prob- 
lems that beset the Hawaiian are most 
closely grappled with and understood in 
all their tragic sadness. It is one of the 
most heroic spots in our present day 
Island work, and overflows with kindly 
ministry. For reasons which need not 
be detailed, the financial condition of 
many of the churches on Hawaii Island 
has for years been straitened and the 
pastors of some of them have received 
salaries wofully inadequate. The Ha- 
waiian Board helped out in some cases 
with grants because there was no Min- 
isterial Aid Society to do for that Island 
what like organizations were doing for 
the other Islands. A few years ago, 
however, under the leadership of Dr. 


Baker, an Aid Society was established in 
connection with the local Association. 
Its funds were so inadequate that 


the burden of the miserably paid pastors 
was heavily laid upon the heart of Mrs. 
Ruth B. Baker. In one case a_ pastor 
was receiving only $5.00 a month from 
his people. Mrs. Baker determined to 
raise a fund of $5000, the interest of 
which should be tised to supplement the 
salaries given by the poorer churches so as 
to afford at least a bare living to the min- 
isters. After nearly three years of hard 
work this fund has reached the amount 
ot $4550, leaving only $450 to be secured 
to complete the sum originally planned. 
No payments have been made from the 
fund, all interest having been turned in 
towards the principal, awaiting the com- 
pletion of the full amount. There should 
be no delay in completing this fund, 
which will be an incalculable blessing to 
a number of most deserving Christian 
workers. The only trouble with the en- 
terprise is the smallness of the principal, 
which should be $25,000 instead. of 
$5000. But such a noble endeavor is 
sure to go forward to larger success. 


The labor of securing the sum already 
raised has been one of prayer and un- 


remitting effort, and the rewards of un- 


|mainland States. The immigration policy | 


cause they know he has a message worth 


expected giving have been not a few, and 
most refreshing. Early in the campaign 
Mother Rice sent $500 without solicita- 
tion, and no further request was ever 
sent her. But a few days before her 
death some gracious message from her 
King must have come to her and met its 
usual loyal response, for one of her last 
inspirations embodied itself in a check of 


$1000 which reached the Watch Tower | 


but shortly before the tidings came that 
the giver had been called home. Friends 
far off in the mainland have had a hand in 
this labor of love, one of the donors be- 
ing a feeble church 8000 miles away. 
Thus hearts are bound together the 
world over in His name. It is the hope 
of Mrs. Baker that soon no pastor on 
Hawaii Island shall be receiving a salary | 
of less than $25 a month. 

oad | 
Dr. Clark On Immigration. 


When a man like Dr. Victor Clark | 
zets ready to talk publicly on the sub- 
jest nearest his heart, people listen be- 


considering. When therefore he re- 
cently addressed Central Union Social, 
Study Section on the problems of Ha- 
waii’'s imported labor, he made _ points | 
that arrested wide attention, thanks to 
The Star that gave publicity to his 
speech. He first emphasized the two 
prevalent views concerniing Hawaii’s 
economic future, first, that being tropic, 
it must be corporation controlled with a 
large dependent non-Caucasion labor 
class, and, second, that being an Ameri- | 
can Territory, it must become the home 
of the small farmer like the adjacent | 


of the future must reconcile these two | 
views, and do it notwithstanding the | 
sentiment prevailing throughout the | 
country on the immigration question. | 
That sentiment is hostile to the coming 
of Asiatics, desires restricted immigration 
of European laborers and is to a degree 
re-enforced by a growing dislike in some 
of the governments of Europe to the ex- 
patriation of their working people. 
Meantime the opening of the Panama 
Canal will help Hawaii by opening the 
Pacific Coast to over-Atlantic immigrants 
and we shall be able to secure some of 
these. Hawaii must, however, be ready 
to see its non-Caucasian laborers en- 
ticed in large numbers to the mainland, 
its losses being now some 700 out of 
every 1000 that are brought hither. To 
stop this drain Dr. Clark commends the 
policy of attracting laborers to the soil. 
He thus emphasizes what our far-seeing 
plantation managers foresaw years ago 


| great ocean. 
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community of interest must grow up be- 
tween working men and employer. It 
is a question whether a definite attempt 
should not. be made to attract the in- 
'vestment of the savings of laborers in 
the stock of our great plantations, as well 
as do what Dr. Clark suggests, namely, 
‘encourage home-steading in con- 
‘nection with our sugar plantations, so 
that the homesteaders shall come more 
and more to furnish to the mills supplies 
of sugar. In other words Dr. Clark had 
but one suggestion to make, and that 
was a larger co-operation between 
capital and labor here. Hawaii already 
|has come to stand before the world for 
interracial brotherhood. It needs to take 
another forward step, and that is up- 
ward to the plane of practical brother- 


‘hood in industry. 


oe 


'_Needed—A New Club. 


Club life does not flourish in Hawaii. 
Men love home too much. The only 
time the clubs can gather a respectable 
number is at the lunch hour, when con- 
venience draws business men together. 
ew climates so mightily re-enforce 
home life as Hawaii’s does. “So let the 
Lord be thankit” as the Scotch bard 
sings. Considering this fact it would 
seem as tho Honolulu had clubs enough 
already. But there is room for one more. 
We need badly a place where men of all 
races can get together socially. The 


churches do not supply the want; nor the 


Y. M. C. A., these Christian institutions 
tending to separate organizations be- 
cause of the barriers of language. If 
there were a club-house centrally lo- 
cated, serving lunch as the other clubs 
do, whose membership should include 
representative men of all races, it would 


serve both to bring together informally 


those with many interests in common 


\who rarely meet, and to furnish a place 


for the reception of distinguished guests 
and the discussion of common Pacific 
problems. Such an international social 
center would greatly help in welding to- 
gether our diverse elements and would 
exert a decided influence on behalf of 


peace between the nations fronting the 
If such a club had been in 
existence at the time of the Japanese 
strike, it is quite conceivable that the 
contest might have been averted. Since 
human society first began, eating togeth- 
er has served as a sacrament to bind men 
into closer fellowship. Why not invoke 
this potent means for promoting inter- 
racial friendship here? The movement 


when they: inaugurated the policy of 
assigning little land plots to their work- 
ingmen. This must go further. Some 


certainly is in the air. Many are think- 
ing about it. It needs but a spark to set 
this tinder aglow. 
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A Neglected Opportunity. That the Japanese recognize this trait | great respect for government, and espe- 
as inimical to their best interest and to |cially for government schools. They 


A question of large moment was 
brought. before the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Education by the 
Japanese Committee of the Hawaiian 
joard. It took the form of a request to 
allow the use of a school room at Wai- 
alua outside of school hours for the in- 
struction of Japanese children in their 


own language by a teacher to be pro-| 
vided by the parents. The parents would | 


be willing to pay a rental therefor if 
desired. 

Oiewrequest opened.up the entire 
question of Japanese schools in the Ter- 
ritory as the letter to the Board of Edu- 
cation indicated. There are, it seems, 98 


OLD NUUANU STREET 


those of their children is clear from the 
number of schools entirely independent 
of religious sect which they have estab- 
lished and maintain. But some of these 
schools are weak because they lack the 
backing of a great organization like the 
Hongwanji, which stands ready to 
absorb them at any time. 


The sentiment among Japanese in 
favor of rearing their children born here 
as Americans is growing stronger every 
year. But they appreciate the value of a 
liberal training, and hold to the be- 


lief, which we think well founded, that a 
good grasp of their parents’ language 


JAPANESE CHURCH. 


schools in Hawaii maintained by the Jap- | will be a real benefit to the younger gen- 


anese for teaching their children their | eration. 


native tongue. Their affiliations are as 


follows: 


Hongwanji Buddhist re) 
Nemo Bugdhist ... i. 62... 6% 10 
UMP Aare ne 2 UES 1 
UPS EE de 8 
Donn Sectatian oy. ak ses was 44 


The Hongwanji Buddhist schools rep-: 
resent the great aggressive sect of Japan 
which has a very strong hold upon many 
of the people here, and uses its power 
not always gently. Its trump card is 
patriotism, which it plays to win. It is 
the one chief obstacle to Americanism 
among Japanese on these Islands. The 
Jodo Buddhists are far more liberal. 


They are therefore ready to 
make great sacrifices to give them this 


advantage. With the wages paid here the 


burden is oftentimes very onerous. 
Hence when Hongwanji steps in and 
offers to supply the need by financing 
the concern, it proves a strong tempta- 
tion. , But the anti-American atmosphere 
of the schools so supported is not pop- 
ular. 

The chief element in the financial bur- 
den of maintaining the non-sectarian 
schools is the building. Relieved of this 
the problem would be a simple one. The 
logical and most natural supply for this 
want is the government school building. 


In his deepest heart the Japanese has 


evoke his loyalty. In Hawaii they are 
the strongest force we have for Ameri- 
canizing these citizens of Asiatic parent- 
age. The request preferred by the Jap- 
anese Committee then brought before the 
Board of Education a unique opportunity 
for striking a telling blow in behalf of 
Americanism. 

If the Board had granted the request 
and been willing to encourage others of 
like nature, it would have enlisted the 
intense love of our Japanese for their 
mother tongue to re-enforce their grow- 
ing affection for America. It would 
have struck a death blow at the sectarian 
school which lives upon its appeal to a 
narrow form-of Japanese patriotism. It 
would have bound these people in in- 
creasing loyalty to our own public school 
system. It would have lent great force 
to the sentiment that desires children 
born here to grow up as ardent Ameri- 
cans. It would have been a_ notable 
achievement diplomatically in winning 
our Japanese population into closer sym- 
pathy with us. 

We understand that the Board de- 
clined the request on the ground that it 
would establish a dangerous precedent, 


‘that other racial groups might proffer 


similar petitions, and that it might lead 
to an embarrassing situation. This is of 
|course a very natural point of view, and 
perfectly justifiable from a non-progres- 
sive, nothing venture nothing lose stand- 
point. The Board was eminently con- 
|servative and chose the easy way out of 
the difficulty. But did it not fling away 
| a great opportunity ? 
| What are the school houses for but to 
iserve the highest ends of our common 
| Americanism? New York City’s mag- 
nificent use of her school houses to 
satisfy little groups of people with spe-’ 
cial preferences for this or that branch 
of learning might teach our Board of 
Education a more liberal view of the 
possibilities which they may realize. 
What if other racial groups should 
prefer similar requests! Unused school 
rooms might be placed at their disposal. 
Practically few or no such requests would 
come because of the unwillingness of 
the parents to stand the expense of the 
teacher. The larger usefulness of our 
school buildings would certainly be pro- 
moted by granting the privilege sought. 
But the root of the matter has not yet 
been touched. Nothing can save this 
Territory from having a large, if not pre- 
ponderating Japanese-American popula- 
tion within the next twenty-five years. 
By that time the native Hawaiian will be 
a negligible quantity. His place of 
importance will have been taken by the 
Asiatic born and bred here. What sort 
of American citizen will this Asiatic 
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make? The answer to this question lies 
with us. We can mould him into full) 


loyal citizenship if we will. To do this 


no stone should be unturned. His parents’ | 
stimulated | 


love of America should be 
and fostered. He should be bound to 
our distinctive institutions by the deep- 
est affection. Has not the School. Board 


failed to seize a most fortunate oppor- | 
tunity for helping to accomplish this end? | 


Why not have love for his mother tongue 
associated forever in his mind with the 
government schocl where floats the flag 
of his nation? “Why not divorce him by 
such gentle tact, as the granting of this 
request would ensure, from the sort of 
institution which tries to wean him away 
from America by kindling foreign fires 
within his soul? These ~are serious 
questions well worth the consideration of 


far-seeing patriots. 


Rev. 


Kimura and Rev. Hori. 


ONE MAN IN ONE WEEK. 


“T sail day after tomorrow by the 
Tenyo Maru and I expect a revival on 


the Tenyo Maru before we reach Yoko- 


hama,” said Rev. S. Kimura at the lay- | 


ing of the corner-stone of the Nuuanu 
Street Japanese Church. 

And the interesting thing about it all 
is that this remarkable Japanese minister 
has a habit of realizing his expectations 
in religious work. 

Rev. Mr. Kimura had his first glimpse 
of a white man about twenty years ago. 
when he saw Rev. Doremus Scudder 
walking down the main street of his 
country village in central Japan. He 
rushed home to tell his mother of the 
unusual creature, and finally persuaded 
her to let him attend the meeting held by 


| by 


Ae Cee 


REV. KIMURA AND 

this missionary that evening. This was 
Aer 
a few years he confessed faith in Christ 


the start of his remarkable life. 


and was baptized in Japan by Rey. T. 
Hori, the present pastor of our Nuuanu 
Street Japanese church. 

Coming to America later on, working 
in homes on the Coast, 


asia servant 


studying at night school, he was able 


finally to enter the Moody Bible Institute. | 


and catching the inspiration and some- 


thing of the method of Mr. Moody, with | 


whom he was personally acquainted, he 
Not 
“in the persuasive 


became a preacher of rare power. 
eloquence nor 
words of wisdom, but in demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power,” this man of 
Oriental blood has turned hundreds in 
the streets of New York and Chicago, in 
Sing Sing and other prisons, from sin to 
righteousness and devoted service to the 


Master. Truly a modern miracle. 


In his own land years of similar work 
attest the power of 
Christ and the rare qualities of the man. 


and like results 

For one week he has been here with 
us, busy every moment urging his fellow 
countrymen to give their hearts and lives 
tc Christ. At Ewa Mill one thousand 
men and women stood four hours in the 
yard before our church and gave rapt 


attention to his commanding discourse. | 
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JAPANESE WORKERS. 


Twelve that night publicly declared their 
‘conversion to Christ. 
| Similar results attended his work in 


‘the River Street Methodist Church, the 
Nuuanu Street Church and the Makiki 
‘Japanese Church. At the latter meeting 
‘of the four hunded that crowded into the 
church, twenty confessed that night their 
‘faith in the Master. 

_ The result of his visit counted in num- 
bers is seventy-four candidates for bap- 
‘tism. The result in inspiration to the 
workers and in the breaking down of 
barriers of ignorance and prejudice is 
‘incalculable. Already the prayer meet- 
ings show new life and the demand for 
Bibles is greatly increased. The seventy- 
four who have publicly confessed their 
-allegience to Christ were from among 
| those inquirers who have been under in- 
istruction of the pastors, which demon- 
strates the effectiveness and fidelity of 
the local workers. 


The Japanese pastors*and evangelists 
jassembled here from the other islands 
for our Annual Meeting have caught new 
‘inspiration and an enlarged vision of the 
possibilities in their own fields from this 
week of conference with Mr. Kimura 
'They return to their work refreshed and 
(determined to win their countrymen to 
| Christ. 

Mr. Kimura has done us all good. 
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OZAKA’ 
te he CITY: 
(a) Population, 1909: 
PET. acai eye sine, Wixesyanees 660,186 | 
\S65 (0120 a eee 543,290 
BE OA nell ae, <n Pe siret SS avers ewsiballS cs 1,203,476 
(b) Industrial: Number of 
Factories employing over 
(STOUR ate Steg ict ear CARER. ROI 706 | 
Employees: Men, 26,057 
ORM EII Nr Ae ee 22,020) 
MOV. Wet cdyedeesatsha slates 48,582 
Number of Factories em- 
ploying under ten... .6510 
Total employees......... 69,926 
Total factory workers.... 118,508 
(c) Commercial: Number of Wholesale 


and Retail Stores paying Taxes to the 'Cen- 
tral Government, 31,268; employees, 152,- 
332. The Osaka Merchant Steamship Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Osaka, owns a 
fleet of 143 steamers and employs 4601 
men. 

(d) Educational: 
of High School 
Frovince), 138,584. 
such schools, 962. 

(e) Means of Transport: The officers 
of the Western Section of the Government 
Railroad Trunk Line are to be located in 
Osaka. Besides the Main Line there are 
six Branch Railroads with terminals in 
Osaka, and four Suburban Electric Car 
Lines, running from 10 to 30 miles out from 
the City. These are equipped with large, 
modern cars and doing a big suburban busi- 
ness. The City Hlectric Car Lines run by 
the Municipality are being rapidly laid out, 


Number of students 
grade or above (Osaka 
Number of Teachers in 


and already 700 men are engaged upon 
them. 
(f) Social and Moral: Number of large 


Theatres, 29; attendance in 1909, 2,018,336. 
Moving Picture Shows, Music Halls and so 
forth, 58; number of rooms let for immoral 


purposes, 1948; number of licensed prosti- 
tutes, 6704 (25 per cent increase in four 


years). Number of Geisha, 2674 (20 per 
cent increase in 4 years). No. of Restau- 


‘rants, 228; Number of Lunch Rooms, 958; 


number of Hotels, 485; number of Boarding 
Houses, 511. 


(g) Religious: Number of Shinto 
|Head Priests, 285; number of Buddhist 
Temples, 2825; number of Buddhist Head 


Priests, 2087; number of Christian Churches 
and Chapels, 43; number of Pastors and 
Evangelists, 50; number of Missionaries, in- 
cluding wives, 61; number of Christians, 
4,037; 
at Osaka Churches (1909), 1648 
last few years, in imitation of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, but usually 
without any definite religious purpose, there 
have sprung up in villages and small towns 
Young Men’s Societies. In Osaka Province 
alone there are 204 of these Young Men’s 
Associations. ) 


Il. THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION: 


(a) Historical: 
in June, 1882. 


The Charter members 


came from fourteeen Churches. Of 
the Presbyterian, Congregational and 
Episcopalian © Denominations. There 
were 200 members the first year. In 


1881, a Members’ Meeting, attended by 
90 members, decided to secure a build- 
ing without further delay and voted to 
try to borrow Yen 5000 from the Eng- 
lish NG Vie Ce Ne Wear eciiestaawas 
finally made for Yen 3000. At that 


time a Yen was equal to a Gold Dollar. 
|Mr. E. B. Munro, of New York, made | 
|the first gift from abroad of $1000, mem- 


bers of the Association gave Yen 328.73. 
Foreign Missionaries Yen 158, and “a 
coma Lawyer’, Yen 57. 
of the other resources are not available 


A Sample of Ozaka Y 


. M. C. A. Printing. 


The records | = 
orc’ |eral Secretary, 


| Secretary. 


: Mie ; (1901, and with the exception of time 
The Osaka Association was organized | 


but the site of the present building was 
bought in April, 1886 for Yen 2275.94. 
The corner stone of the present Hall was 
laid in August, and the Hall was opened 
in November of that year. The building 
cost Yen 4090.19, thus making the whole 
of the investment, land and building 
Yen 6364.13. 


Educational and 


Religious Lectures 


Be aia ihiiden wanouniné eeadaaen (in the hall constituted the work of the 
5 y | 


(During | : $ 
/started, the successor of which is now 


first 15 years. In 1890 a magazine was 


the organ of the National Committee of 


the Japanase Young Men’s Christian 


Association. 

In response to the request of the Board 
of Directors and the Foreign Mission- 
aries in Osaka, Mr. George Gleason, of 
Philadelphia, became the first Foreign 
He began work in October, 


spent in Army work in Manchuria in the 
year of furlough, has been there ever 
since. 


(b) The Present Conditions: 
hevMandgement: "A Board’ of 12 
Directors, incorporated according to the 
laws of the country, holds the property 
and manages. the work. Among these 
12 men are the two leading Pastors of 
the city, a member of the Provincial 


Assembly, two members of the City 
Assembly, a railroad president, three 
prominent business men, a Judge, a 


Lawyer, and a College Professor. 
2 


Employed Force: 


The employed force consists of a Gen- 
a Friendly Visitor to 
those who suffered in the great fire 
(this work is supported by a gift from 


'W. R. Castle, Esq., of Honolulu), an 
| Employment 


Clerk, an Assistant in 
charge of Religious Work, Bookkeeper 


and Assistant in charge of membership, 


and Educational and Gymnasium clerk. 
There are three Janitors and two Errand 
Boys. 

3. Membership: 

At the close of 1910 there were 376 


;members, or a little more than double 
the number at the close of 1909. 


its present quarters. 


4 Educational : 


An English Night School was started 
in January, 1902. It is now probably 


the largest Christian Night School in 


| Japan. 
_English—two Preparatory, two of the 


There are five years’ work in 


Principal Course, and one Advanced 
Year. The School enrolled in 1908, 
480; in 1909, 623; in 1910, 696. The 
School has reached its maximum s.ze in 
It has expanded 
into every available corner and crowds 
these corners. The School Fees are Yen 
1.20 for Preparatory and Yen 1.70 per 
month for Regular and Advanced 
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Classes. There are five Foreigners and| 8. Student Work: Japan. It has its defects as I have at- 
thirteen | Japanese ‘Teachers connected Special Bible Classes are held and tempted to indicate, but its spirit is right 
with this school. There have been 45] other work is being carried on in the|and its foundations have been well laid. 
Graduates, 37 of whom have become | ite 


members of an Alumni Association. 
Last year four Scientific Lectures, 
open to the public, were held, with an 
average attendance of over-500. A Day 
School, running part of the year, and 
special classes in Mathematics were also 
conducted during the Summer. 


5. Religious: 


The Religious work consists of three | 


kinds : 

(a) Co-operation with the Churches 
in Bible Teaching and Special Evangel- 
istic Services. 

(b) Religious Work in the Evening | 
School. 

(c) The Sunday Club. 


Under (a) the Association endeavors 
to find a teacher for an English Bible 
Class for each Church that desires one. 
There are four such Classes now. For 


the past two years the Association has | 
in a City wide | 


joined with the Churches 
Evangelistic effort during the month of 
March. Last year 1300 Decisions were 
recorded. 

Religious work in the Evening School 
consists of daily Chapel and weekly 
Bible Classes. There is an Evangelistic 
Address once each month and a weekly 
Prayer Meeting. At the December 
Meeting 100 men or boys signed Enquiry 
Cards. 
seven Bible Classes. The 


groups for 


usual weeekly attendance at these Bible | 


Groups is 170. 

The attendance at the Sunday Club 
averages between 60 and 70. The social 
features of the building are open at 1; at 


2:30 an Evangelistic Meeting is held;| 


this is followed by the singing of Eng- 
lish hymns and later by Bible Classes. 


One-third of those who attend usually | 


remain for the Bible Study. 


6. Physical: 


Osaka has the only Association Gym- | 


nasium in Japan in actual use. It is a 
tiny affair, but about 20 men are taking 
regular and systematic exercise in jujitsu 
and sword fencing, under regular in- 
struction. An excursion or mountain 
climb is conducted two or three times a 
year. 

7. Financial: 

The summarised Receipts 
penses for the last three years are as fol- 
lows: 

Receipts: 1908, Yen 5460; 1909, Yen 
6723 ;.1910, Yen 9290. 

Expenses, 1908, Yen 5242; 1909, Yen 
6584 ;1910, Yen 9284. 


The students are divided into} 


and Ex-| 


sie 


Higher Technical School, 
Medical School, the Higher Commercial 
School, and three Middle Schools. <A 
Student Hostel was conducted for sev- 
eral years for the Students of the Higher 
Technical School. This burnt 
during the great fire of 1909. The plans 


;are almost completed and the contract 


will soon be let for the erection of a 
model Student Dormitory, to take the 
place of the burnt one. The total cost, 
including a large plot of land, will be Yen 
15,000, all of which was provided by 


| American friends. 


Building Plans: 


Higher | 


down | 


| 


The Association having about reached | 


the limit of expansion in its present 


equipment. The plan, as outlined thus 
fats issas tollowsi: 


1. The Central Building: 
Cost of lot, 600 tsubo at Yen 

ES) ey eRe iar So Ain a ee 90,000 | 
Main Building: 

400 tsubo, 4 stories, at Y450 180,000 | 
Boys’ Building and Men’s Dor- 

mitory, 100 tsubo, 3 stories, 

Ha ASAIO By o's'c Side choles cre eral 30,000 
Play Garden or Central Court, 

80 tsubo, cost of equipment.. 1,000 
HUTS DIN S Sire belch peasy... > 30,000 
Expenses of Building Cam- 

paign, Running Expenses otf 

the first three years, and an 

Hmergeneys Wumdiis.o. 66. 7c-.- 30,000 | 

361,000 
2. Student Hostels: 
400 tsubo of land at Yen 15.... 6,000 
Three Boarding Houses at Yen 
1.0 00.0-heertem reper cseieirerctr re sok 30,000 
Seeretary’s' House ............ 2,000 
é 38,000 
3. Athletic Field and |; 
Borate Houccw eter ae oe 33,000 | 
432,000 
Walue “of (presentelots. 5. acn-<s-. 32,000 
Total® neededs Wenn fo aac. - 400,000 


It is hoped that at least Yen 100,000 | 


can be raised in Osaka and that at least 
$100,000 will come from abroad. There 


is at present no plan for raising the bal- | 
| 


ance. 


The Secretaries hope that early in 1912 
the Financial Canvass can be put through 


in Osaka. 


The Osaka Secretaries recently  in- 
vited Mr. H. A, Wilbur, formerly Secre- 
tary in Dayton, Ohio, now located in 
Kobe, to make a careful investigation of 
the Osaka work. At the close of his re- 
port which he has prepared for Mr. Mott 
he wrote as follows: 


“A Final Word: 


The Osaka work is the largest in 


Tt is true to the evangelical principle and 
It \has suic- 
ceeded better than any Associa- 
tion in Japan in building up a staff of 
A deal of 
painstaking and patient has 
brought it to the point of its present 
efficiency. Potentially it means more to 
Osaka than the Chicago or Philadelphia 


is evangelistic in its spirit. 
other 
ofticers. 


employed great 


work 


Associations mean to those cities, be- 


cause it has a clear field. There areno 
other philanthropic or moral forces oper- 


ating in its field. 


“Tf the Osaka Association can be aided 


quarters is studying on a plan for a new | 5° much as may be necessary to secure a 


modern plant to take the place of its 
crowded and dilapidated present equip- 
ment, no one can estimate the value of 
such a gift to the and — 
strengthening of Christianity in Japan. 


! think Mr. Sajims, the General Secre- 


spreading 


tary is right in saying that the Osaka 
men will rise to the occasion to meet any 
substantial show of interest from Christ- 
ians abroad.” 


(The above copy was prepared by 
Secretary Gleason, and is heartily en- 


| dorsed by the Editor, who spent a day in 
| @Osalxa- 


That day was most impressive 
as showing what determined meen can do 


A Beg 


with a very poor plant.) 


at HAWAIIAN BOARD 


BOOK ROOMS 


Cor. of Alakea & Merchant 
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AN ART EPISODE. 
It happened at Tokyo in the month of 
February. In a sense President Jinzo 
Naruse was at the bottom of it, in that 


he is responsible for many of the great 
movements in Japan of late years. To 


gauge his influence one has to see the 
coterie of distinguished men among his 


countrymen who are, or have been, act- 
ing on the Board of the Women’s Uni- 
versity. Nay, further, try to gain his in- 
terest on any enterprise that is worth 
while, and notice the number of Japan’s 
leading men he can enlist in its support. 


President Jinzo Naruse. 


The picture that follows was “snapped” 
by the writer in connection with the “art 
episode.” It was a chill February day, 
and matter concerning the FRIEND 
Peace Scholarships requiring attention, 
the peace promoter was at the “Joshi 
Daigakku” — (Women’s — University). 
There was an assembly of the students 
on this Friday afternoon which partook 
of the nature of Friday afternoon “‘ex- 
hibitions” on our Mainland. President 
Naruse was courteously suggesting a 
speech on the part of the visitor. But 
the American had other ideas. In the 
first place, being an Islander, he was 
quite chilled through by reason of Ieb- 
ruary in Japan in general, and the cold 
assembly room in particular. Even the 
kindly warmth of genuine friendliness on 
the part of the hosts could not sufticiently 
supplement the work of the lonely stove 
which was doing its best against heavy 
odds. Chattering teeth are diverting to 
the most effective oratorical effort. 
Secondly the stranger had been.a school 
teacher and was much interested in the 
class room work, of which he had just 
had a glance. He saw that the leaders in 
this institution had been most wise in 
their combination of the Eastern and 


Western learning. For example, while 
filling the curriculum with the most 
modern courses in Science and informa- 
tional studies, they had left some of the 
most elevating of the purely National 


arts and customs in the schedule of 
studies, as well as the more arduous 
Chinese (@lassics) What ‘struck the 


writer was the fine work in water color 
illustration, not so much from the art 
standpoint as that of ‘“‘expzession.” 
There was also the quaint tea ceremony, | 
—no easy matter and requiring a consid- | 
erable time for its proper functioning ; 
the arrangement of flowers, rich with | 
poetical significance; playing on the Ko- | 
to,—and much besides. | 

In connection with the water-color 
work was the visitor’s opportunity. He 
need not speak; let the work of the girls 
do the talking. A blackboard was called 
for and the activity of the teeth was di- 
verted to the hands. An unpublished, 
poem by Joseph Addison Richards of 
New York was written on a card in his! 
pocket, and it was soon transferred to) 
the blackboard and directions were. 
given. This poem was to be illustrated 
in color in given dimensions and a first | 
and second prize of ten and five Yen re- 
spectively was to reward the best work. | 
The poem is as follows: 


Autumn. 


| When the sap runs back 
| And the summer dies, 

| All the grass turns brown 
To express surprise ; 

| 


And the berry bush 

That was black with fruit 

Wears fiery red as a mourning suit; 
While the corn feels sorry in yellow hues 
And the old Oak reddens in quiet muse, 
And the sky concludes to forget its blues 
While it covers all with a golden glow 
As much as to say: “It was ever so, 
Let us sing a song of a Spring sunrise 


| When the sap runs back 


And the summer dies.” 
Busy here and yon in Tokyo and Kyo- 
to the writer almost forgot the incident, 


‘though he was occasionally curious to 
‘know what would come of it. 


Return- 
ing in about ten days he was surprised 


jand delighted to see what the pupils had 


done: one of the smaller rooms had its 


‘walls nearly covered with bright attrac- 


tive work. ‘The treatment was most va- 
tied and of course there was wide di- 
vergence of talent evidenced. There 
were occasional instances of a_ bright 
conception spoiled by inferior technique, 
whereas in more than one case quite ex- 
quisite work could not qualify for prizes 
because not sufficiently germain to the 


poem. 
With the help of some American 
ifriends a decision was reached quite 


unanimously as to the first and second 
best and the Box of Curios firm in Yoko- 
hama have transferred the first quite 
satisfactorily to the form it is found in 
the Supplement of The FRIEND. 

In the first period of uncertainty, the 
eight girls whose work was considered 
best were summoned from their class- 


Joshi Daigakku Gr°up of Girl A" tists. 
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the winner of the first prize is standing 
immediately in front of the tree, while 
Miss Arai, the winner of the second 
prize, is the second from the end on the 
left of the picture. 

It should be said that both of the win- 
ners were girls in the University courses, 
though very good work was done by a 
number of High School girls. It must 
be remembered that none of these girls 
are art students as we understand the 
term. This art work is a side issue and 
calls for a certain limited number of 
hours per week in a very full course of 
other work. 

Who would not like to see such help- 
ful instruction in expression in all of our 
American schools ? 

We doubt if many of our Mainland 
institutions could show as good work by 
pupils in the regular courses as that 


which the poem “Autumn” called forth | 


from the Joshi Daigakku. 
TS 
MM 


DOSHISHA VISITED. 


It was early in March that the writer 
first saw this historic Missionary School. 
It should be added; too, that he saw it 
under the best possible auspices, Mr. 
Gulick and Miss Denton acting as in- 
itiating committee. 

We propose no history of this insti- 
tution that has been written up so many 
times and will even spare it the ordinary 
enconiums which the casual passerby 
even, must pay to the “works which fol- 
lowed” Joseph Neesima. 


This name Joseph, however, is sug- | 


gestive and in the memory of it one cold 
morning in Chapel the writer could not 
refrain from speaking to the 
about the, significance in Doshisha of 
talking about Joseph of whom his Moth- 
er (wishing there might be another such) 
said “he will add (Joseph)” and of 


whom his Father, after reviewing the 
life of his splendid son, said ‘Joseph is a 
fruitful bow, a fruitful bough by a well 


Dr. Sidney L. Gulick and Family. 


students | 


B) ministrative work, will help them very 
#4 much. 


¥school without a chapel! 


fF) doubtless 20,000 Yen would do it; then 


@ short-handed 


whose branches run over the wall.” 
/Now, of all the additions—which so | 
easily runs into multiplication—this of | 
Joseph Neesima is very apparent and | 
each successive generation in Japan will 
tshow the marvelous accumulation | of 
sums and products of his life which re- | 
minds one of compound interest or of a 
|good work raised to the nth power. 

3ut Doshisha, like all healthy institu- | 
tions, has needs. When a College has 
none it is either dead or might as well | 
be. Perhaps the most striking needs are 
to be seen on the girls’ side of the insti- 
tution. The wonderful Miss Denton, 
whose faith keeps unusual pace with 
her works, has been able to see fine 
fruits from a very little plant. Never- 
theless, there doubtless would be much 
more in the way of results if they were 
better equipped. 

The picture which the writer took of 
the assembled school was taken in front 
of a new gymnasium building. The 


money for this was largely provided by 
the people of the islands; in fact from 


Doshisha Gymasium., 


jue 


‘two or three families. It 
markable what a little money 
the way, in the building line. The teach- | 
fers are living in a quite inadequate 
building because another roomy dormi- 
tery which was built for them must | 
needs be occupied by girls for whom 
‘there is but scant dormitory accommo- 
‘dation. The new building which is be- 
‘ing erected now for class-room and ad- 


s simply re- | 


will do, by 


But here is a strange thing, a Christian 
To be sure the 
boys have one, and it is highly improb- 
able that such a school as the Doshisha 
Girls School either could, or does, exist 
without daily prayers, therefore they do 
manage to get along without a chapel. 
Still that chapel ought to be built and 


it there were some additional money for 
endowment they would not have to go 
in their teaching force. 
Just now they have been obliged to dis- 


Faculty. 


Peace 


pense with the valuable service of Dean 
Rokuro Nakaseko, because of lack of 
funds. 

Please note a rather peculiar “coinci- 
dence” which is among the things 
which the writer classes as Providences. 
In the picture part of the factulty is 
shown. Miss Denton, true to one of her 
characteristics, does not appear. The 
name of the cottage is in Chinese 
characters above the door. Going to 
China on a PEACE MISSION; it was 
a bit of inspiration to become acquainted 
with these Chinese characters which 
mean PEACE. This faculty might then 
be termed a Peace Faculty who presides 
over Peace Cottage. ; 

“Peace be within thy walls 

And prosperity within thy palaces.” 

Tee 
os 


The Peace Scholarship Rules. 


When the first drafting of regulations 
concerning the contest for the five 
scholarships took place, there were pres- 
ent President Naruse and Drs. Nitobe 
and Motoda with Mr. Richards at the 
house of Dr. Nitobe. It was clear that 
the Japanese gentlemen were keen to 
safeguard the quality of the scholarship, 
to a degree that the Mid-Pacifie would 
not have considered essential. Hence 
the rules seemed to Mr. Richards to be 
somewhat rigorous, but he was convinced 
that the matter was entirely safe in the 
hands of such men and educators, who, 
notwithstanding the heavy demands on 
their time were willing to take this rather 
arduous burden on them. 

Their chief fear was concerning the 
character of the course offered at the 
Mid-Pacific to young’ men who would 
have passed in Japan examinations cov- 
ering a high school course in either coun- 
try. It must be admitted that we of the 
M. P. I. had shared the same fear, with 
the saving recollection that these young 
men would have to qualify for that ex- 
tremely difficult condition, viz.—be able 
to do classroom work in a foreign 
language, which they could hardly ex- 
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Mills School where the Successful Candidates will be Received. 


pect to do short of a year,—at least to 
do it well enough to take regular college 
work anywhere. So it was offered can- 
didates that just as soon as they could 
qualify for the English required, they 
would be given the opportunity to do ad- 
vanced work. If our courses could not 
supply them with the fitting material 
there was the College of Hawaii right 
next door. Should such persons qualify 
for the college they were still to be cared 
for by the M. P. I. for the promised 
period, and they were to be amenable to 
the rules of that institution as long as 
they lived there. It seems wise just at 
this time when the judges in Japan are 
settling the qualifications of the Candi- 
Gates, to reprint the rules as originally 
passed upon. 
as 


The Friend Peace Society. 


(A translation of a draft of rules pre- 
pared by Sec. Motoda, and submitted 
to the Executive Committee. ) 

This Society is organized at the re- 


quest of Mr. Theodore Richards, repre- 
senting the paper “THE FRIEND” and 
the Mid-Pacific Institute of Honolulu, 
Hawaii, for the purpose of managing all 
questions concerning scholarships pro- 
vided for Japanese students in the insti- 
tute. 

As these scholarships are provided to 
promote Friendship between the United 
States and Japan, the Society aims to ac- 
complish its object by the following 


means: 
D4 


The Friend Peace Shcieies 


1. The Scholarships given for Jap- 
anese students by “The FRIEND” are 
called the “FRIEND Peace Scholar- 
ships.” These scholarships extend for 
a period of four years to the amount of 
6000 Yen. 

2. These scholarships cover traveling 
expenses from Yokohama to Honolulu 
and return, to the amount of 400 Yen, 
and the school expenses for four years 
to the amount of .800 Yen for each 
student. The Mid-Pacific Institute, with 


that money can provide the student with 
tuition, room and board and all other 
distinctively school expenses. 

3. Candidates for the scholarships 
must prove themselves to be of good 
moral character and of good health, and 
they must also be graduates of the Chu 
Gakko or of schools of the same grade. 
They cannot apply for candidacy later 
than one year after graduation. , 

4. Candidates must present these on 
the following two subjects: (a) <A Jap- 
anese Composition on the — subject, 
“World Peace,” not more than five 
sheets, each sheet 12x15 characters; (b) 
An English Composition on the subject, 
“Friendship between the United States 
and Japan.” 


5. If the candidates do well in their 
studies, they can finish the whole course, 
im the Me Plein two years: | In that 
case they are allowed to take a two years’ 
course in the College of Hawaii, with the 
same privileges. In this case again, the 
candidates may be given the opportunity 
of finishing the College Course. 
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Patrons. 


Count Okuma, President J. Naruse, 
Baron Kikuchi, Dr. Nitobe, Hon. S. 
Ebara, President E. Kamada, Hon. S. 
Shimada, Bishop Y. Honda, Dr. S. Mo- 
toda, Hon. Komatsubara, Rev. Danjo 
Ebina, Mayor Y. Ozaki, Baron N. Kan- 
da, Dr. K. Ibuka, Hon. A. Kabayama, 
Baron Shibuzawa, Hon. Morimura, and 
President Harada. . 


BY-LAWS AND REGULATIONS 
CONCERNING CANDIDATES FOR 
THE “FRIEND” PEACE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS IN THE 44TH. YEAR OF 
MEIJI. 


1. Candidates must send in the fol- 
lowing papers to the office before 
the 10th’ of June: 

A. Application. 

B. Curriculum vitae. 

C. Certificate from the Principal 
as to the character of the can- 
didate. 

Certificate from a physician 

as to the physical condition of 

the candidate. 

Certificate of graduation. 

The result of the examination. 

nation. 

G. Compositions. 

The candidates must send in their 

application in the following form: 

To Count Shigenobu Okuma, 
Chairman of the Committee: 

I, the undersigned, respectfully 

apply for a “FRIEND Peace 


Scholarship,” which affords an op- 


D. 


F. 


iS) 


portunity to study in the Mid Pa-| 


cific Institute. 
(Signed ) 
The subjects for the compositions 
for this year are as follows: The 
Japanese Composition, “How Can 
the Peace of the World be Re- 
alized?” The English Composi- 
tion, “Friendly Relations Between 
Japan and the U. S. A., and How 
They Can Be Best Maintained.” 


notify 
before 


all these papers, will 
successful candidates 
30th of June. 

The Chairman of the Committee 
will give each successful candidate 
the following recommendation : 

= Dhishisetoucetuiys thats Vite near 
has been examined and approved 


the 


on 


by.the Committee as a successful | 


candidate for a “FRIEND Peace 
Scholarship.” 
(Signed ) 

Count Shigenobu Okuma. 


6. In case the candidate requires a 


certificate from the Committee 


The Committee, after examining | 
the | 


THE FRIEND. 


when he applies for a 
such will be given him. 


passport, 


NI 


Candidates must go to the Treas- 
urer for the traveling expenses, 
and they must be in Honolulu not 
later than the 10th of September. 
8. All letters must be sent to Presi- 


dent Naruse Jinzo at his office. 


aM 


‘YOZAN 
A FEVDAL LORD 


Specially prepared forty 
lass of 191) Sf % 
Oahu College 


By permission Ca the Author 
Kango Cchinura 


YOZAN’S MESSAGE TO 
HAWAII. 


He was a Feudal Lord and he has been 
introduced to English readers by Kanzo 
Uchimura in his book entitled, “Some 
Representative Men of Japan.” One of 
four characters chosen by Mr. Uchimura | 
to exemplify the heroic traits of his | 
countrymen, he is in splendid company. 
Nor have his virtues lost anything in the 
telling, since Mr. Uchimura is of the 
same rugged type of Samurai, who alone | 
could interpret the Samurai Yozan to us. 
The story of the way this man took hold 
of a lost cause and brought his province 
_of Yonezawa out of hopeless bankruptcy, | 
/—moral and financial, is one of deep in- 
iterest. Then Mr. Uchimura’s unique 
Christian philosophy makes the book 
most instructive. 

How Yozan specially came to Hawaii 
‘is on this wise: first the book took hold 
on the writer; then the man Uchimura in | 
ihis little home in the suburbs of Tokyo, 
icompletely captivated him. So interest- 
‘ing was that conversation in an upper 
/room on a cold day, that both men for- 
|got their dinner. On returning to Ha-| 


| wall, it occurred to Mr. Richards that 


july,7 ae 


perhaps as fine and pertinent a message 
as he could give the members of the 
graduating class of Oahu College, was 
the story of Yozan. But he wanted two 
things; first the personal word of ap- 
proval on the part of the Author: then 
he wanted to put the story into as at- 
tractive shape as possible. A letter and 
a cable brought a cordial message from 
Mr. Uchimura to go ahead. A design 
furnished by Mr. Potter furnished the 
ground work for water-color covers and 
some thirty of them were done at odd 
times. The essential thing is still left,— 
the reading of Yozan. That done, we 
really expect benefit to the Class of 711. 


| We wish them well. 


A Dee 
Pad 


| TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


From May 16, to June 20, 1911. 


RECEIPTS. 
AS Bo Cy WOM, css sees rag tee es ee $ S2e55 
As. OM) JAS css ote cer eee 9) ee 10.00 
Bush. Place? .... Scene ae eee 138.00 
Friend, “2830 1h. See eee eee sy (155 
General Bund) cei «erence ee 179.00 
Hawaii General Pund:..2.-.2.-.e8 16.00 
Hawaiian Work. 275 ce eee 6.00 
Hoaloha.- 4 fee yc oheast Soe eee 180.35 
Invested’ Fund's © 3... 22.0 caeiet-nis 2 ee 1,333.90 
Japanese’ Work. ....255.0:/..6- hee 93.00 
Kalihi Settlement. 25-..-seeceeee 313.65 
Maui General Fund’... 5.222. 100.00 
Ministerial Relief Fund........... 140.00 
Oahu General Pund). 2.26 429eseen Hao a0) 
Office: Dxxpense 32.4. o0.eR eee 77.00 
Palama, Settlement, 53.200..0eee 50.00 
TOMO. 0 iss 213:0 7 ce 14.50 
Total oc... 3 eee $3,294.30 
EXPENDITURES. 
Alexander Settlement ............ $ 75.00 
Bush, Place: .36.. 2S eee ee 34.90 
Central Kona Settlement.......... 25.00 
Chinese Work......../... $238 .50 
Salaries 4-724 eee” 666.00— 904.50 
English-Portuguese work..$25.00 
Salaries i (2a. seeeeee 894.00— 919.00 
Friend .0'.1 dg ote See ne 145.00 
General Hunds-eercnee $ 16.50 
Salaries -siifl)4 eae 555.00— 571.50 
Hawn Work—Salaries. 0: ossa.08 503.00 
Hoaloha, 224.4). (Geee eee 45.47 
Invested Punds: . 7.095. ope 294 .00 
Japanese Work ........ $ 50.00 
Salariese i)... eee 783.00— 833.00 
Kakaako Church Construction..... 145.00 
Kalihits Settlement. 2. sh. 552.63 
Miller (St-) Propertyaen..4o) eee 20.00 
Offices Mxpense: . eee eee 35.95: 
Balama Settlements: 4... eee 166.00, 
Preachers’ Training Fund......... 40.00 
TOMO! lac eieia aid A eee 42.01 
Waiakea Settlement ...:.......95 75.00 
Total. to... ...catet as See $5,426.96 
Excess of Expenditures over Re- : 
COIPts) is.046 5s «ee ee $2,132.66 
Overdraft at .the Bank....... 2,747.70 
Ta 
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=> Men Working for Men 
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PAUL SUPER 


New Building Progress. 


Lét me report for the benefit of those 
who do not get down town very often 
that the new Y. M. C. A. building is pro- 
gressing at the same rapid rate as form- 
erly, and the finishing time is drawing 
near. The third floor is entirely plastered, 
and the wood .work almost completed. 
The whole floor can be completed by July 
ist, and will probably be so, all but tint- 
ing the walls. The second floor is all 
plastered, and much of the woodwork 
finished. The first floor will all be 
plastered early in the month. The big 
physical department wing is well on its 
way to the finishing touches. It now 
looks as if the end of August would see 
the end of the building operations. 

The furniture is due to arrive on the 
American Hawaiian boat the third of 
September. It will take about three 
weeks to set it up. On this basis we will 
be able to close the old building with a 
service Sunday, September 24, and open 
the new building with a week of recep- 
tions, etc., beginning September 25. This 
would allow us to begin the regular work 
of the Association October 1, with a big 
evangelistic meeting. 

am 


Play Grounds. 


In a conversation with a man at the 
Commercial Club this noon, playgrounds 
were mentioned. He expressed a hope 
that the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation would be able to do something 
along this line in the near future. We 
hope so too. IJ was glad to be able to 
say that our new secretary of the boys’ 
department has made a special study of 
playgrounds, and has assisted in teaching 
public school teachers playground meth- 
ods. Honolulu should be an outdoor 
paradise, and playgrounds should be pro- 
vided for children of all classes. With 
Dr. Hand, an expert along these lines, 
and Mr. Loomis interested in, and 
trained for the same work, the Associa- 
tion will be in’a position to lead off when 
the right time comes. 


a 
“Pocket Billiards.” 
The State Billard Association of 


Illinois has voted henceforth to call pool 
by the name of “pocket billiards.” A 
move in the right direction. The word 
“pool” is associated with saloons, 
gambling, and other evils, and so good a 
game as this should not be allowed to 


remain in the devil’s possession. Some 
years ago bowling was held in the same 
low estimate. The Young Mens 
Christian Association was not content to 


allow toughs to have all the fun of life, | 


so it cleaned up bowling, and now few 
ever think that it ever had an evil name. 
It will be the same with pool. 
Associations began putting pool tables 
into their buildings a few years ago, 
some good people were shocked. They 
are getting used to it now, as they see 
that tables in the Association keep young 
men out of low pool halls. If the Asso- 
ciation takes up the lead of the Illinois 
Billiard Association and says the game is 
properly called ‘Pocket Billiards,” this 
will help in reclaiming a good game. 
Long may it live in the home of the free 
and the land of the young-man-who-is 
going - to - have - a - good - time, - and - 
if - he - can't - have - it - in - the - Y. M. 
C. A. - will - have - it - elsewhere. 


x 
Smoking. 


Here is an editorial from “Association 
Men,” the official organ of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The action 
reported here is along the line a number 


of Associations have taken recently. Will | 


the Honolulu Association do likewise? I 
hope so. The editorial is called “An- 
other No Smoking Dormitory.” 

“The Kansas City directors decided, 
when they opened their building, 
they would make a rule that no smoking 
would be allowed in the dormitories. 
There are 141 men in the rooms, and the 
rule is lived up to with trifling difficulty. 
Every room is filled and there are fifty 
men on the waiting list. Even many 
clubs and men’s organizations are quite 
glad to omit the customary smoking and 
come to the Association’s dining rooms 
without it, rather than go to the hotels 
where they could have that freedom. 
The secretary is convinced that it would 
be a good thiing for all Associations to 
adopt the ‘no smoking’ rule in their 
dormitories. While a few might be de- 
terred from taking rooms there, it is cer- 
tain that no boy would get its sanction 
for acquiring the cigarette habit, with 
its evil results.” 


Of course where smoking is not al- 
lowed in the living rooms, it is not 
allowed elsewhere in the building. That 
means no smoking anywhere in the build- 
ing. Let us hope the Honolulu directors 
will make a similar rule. 


When | 


that | 


White Brothers. 


The White Brothers. 


These two live in as high-an atmos- 
phere as the Wright Brothers with far 


more useful results attending their 
flights. Dr. Wilbert White, who is the 


head of the Bible Training College in 
New York, is known personally here in 
Honolulu, where he has made a brief 
stay before. 

He has been recalled to China to meet 
the large gathering of Missionaries in 
their summer encampment. The party 
consisting of Dr. Wilbert White, J. 


‘Campbell White and Miss White, were 


taken about on the 11th of June,—the day 
that the steamer arrived,—and they met 
a number of Honolulu people at the Cen- 
tral Union Sunday School picnic. 

The photograph is taken on the prem- 
ises of Mr. Richards, with Mrs. Richards 
and Miss Johnson (who was an old-time 
friend of the Whites) in the picture. Mr. 
Super here appends a sketch of J. Camp- 
bell White, as follows: 

Ed. 
a 


J. Campbell White. 


Tall, powerfully built, strong jaw, firm 
mouth, commanding eye; such a man is 
J. Campbell White, secretary and pro- 
moter of the most striking lay move- 
ment of the day, the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement, a campaign for foreign 
missions that has won the approval and 
backing of the leading Christian business 
men and clergy of America. Executive, 
promoter, leader, these are the words 
that best describe the man. Rare talents 
along these lines have been turned into 
Christian mission channels, and the re- 
sult is such an awakening of missionary 
interest as America never saw, reaching 
down to the very bottom of the pocket- 
book. Mr. White and the Layman’s Mis- 
sionary Movement illustrate Emerson’s 
word that every great institution is the 
lengthened shadow of a great man. 

We first heard of this man when he 
was secretary of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in Calcutta, India. Here 
his splendid executive ability and de- 
votion to the cause of Christian missions 
first found its opportunity. He won 
that expressive modern commendation of 
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having ‘made good,’ and proved his 
right to membership in the aristocracy of 
those who can do things. 
is now in offers a wider scope for his 
talents, and for several years great con- 
ventions of laymen to learn about mis- 
sions and plan advances along these lines 
have been the results of his efforts. He 
wins the admiration of all who come in 
contact with him. 
the army speak of him as the greatest 
man he ever met.’ And he enlists them 
in the work for which he stands, turning 
influence, platform ability, and money 
into mission channels as it has been given 
to but few men to do. Those who know 
him habitually think of him as “pro- 
moter,”’ but this is only half the story. He 
is as well a public speaker of great power. 
His recent day in Honolulu was enjoyed 
by all who had the privilege of a part 
in it. PENS) 
a 


Miss Koka’s Piano. 


The Woman’s Board wanted to get a 
little message from the latest arrival 
from Japan and the following story is the 
result. Miss Koka used to live here, so 
she is very much interested in any one 
from the Islands, and she hovered over 
the writer with most kindly solicitude, to 
see that he was shown about. 

He could not help finding out that she 
was about getting a 
piano for her Kindergarten, so he helped 
her pick one out,—on the basis of her 
hope that she could raise the money. 


at 


much concerned 


Of course the Woman’s Board were 
interested in this story and $25 was 
pledged immediately which has been sent 


on. More will follow doubtless. 


Miss Lawrence was good enough to 
furnish the following memoranda con- 


cerning Miss Koka. 
Ed. 


Miss Fuji Koka came to Honolulu in 1897 
to take charge of the Japanese Kinder- 
garten held in Queen Emma Hall. 

After the fire of 1899, she was director of 
the Kindergarten opened in Camp No. 1, 
where she did excellent work among the 
children of the fire refugees. 

From September, 1900 to June, 1902 she 
was associate director of the Palama Kin- 
dergarten with Miss Grace Barrett. 

From September, 1909 to June, 1905, three 
_years, she was director of the Kohala Kin- 


I heard a major in| 


The work he } 


dergarten, where she gave enthusiastic and 
faithful service. 

In the summer of 1905 she went to Bos- 
ton to continue her studies along her 
chosen line, and later spent a year in Chi- 
cago. 

Her work in the homes of the laboring 
class was invaluable. 


FRANCES LAWRENCE. 


Kindergarten 


Keio Plans That Failed. 


There were several of us who wanted 
tc have the young men, fresh from their 
tour on the Mainland, treated as students 
of an American college would be treated, 
—aye, even little better, for inter- 
national Friendship sake. We figured 
that they would received many 
courtesies at the of American 
students, and we did not want an anti- 
climax here. The interest in Keio and 
its Baseball team began way back. In 
Tokyo their representatives came to the 
hotel to see the writer, to enquire about 
their prospects in Honolulu. He warned 
them that there was more money in the 
professional Sunday kind of ball they 
were playing at the Athletic park (which 
back East we used to call “mucker” ball); 
but said that if the schools and colleges 
in Hawaii took the matter up, there 
would be good ball, not so much money 
(though all the net returns would be 
theirs), but that they would be treated 
like gentlemen. No denial could be made 
to his statement, that no respectable team 
from any college east of the Rockies 
would play them on Sunday. As a re- 
sult of this talk, they were reported in 
the next issue of the Japan Times as 
determined to play no Sunday ball on 
their American tour. Of course, this had 
nothing to do with religious considera- 


Children. 


a 


have 
hands 


tions. 
When a letter came to Mr. Richards 
from Mr. Jones, the manager in Japan, 


asking what could be done in the inter- 
ests of Keio which would put them on 
the social plane where they belonged, 
some gentlemen representing Oahu Col- 
lege and Kamehameha and the Mid- 
Pacific Institute were called together. 
They cordially assented to the plan of 
“making the Keios the guests of those in- 
stitutions, arranging games for them 
net receipts. 
Manager Ballentyne kindly offered the 


and giving them all the 


©) use of the old baseball grounds, and all 


Then 


that remained was to get teams. 


a} we discovered that we could not get 


enough teams of an amateur kind that ” 
would warrant first-rate games to in- 
sure good attendance and consequently 
good returns to the Keios. 

The reasons for this state of affairs are 
somewhat complicated, and perhaps do 
not belong in an article written only to 
show what we would have liked to do 
for the Keio boys. This much may fairly 
be said: 
teams here are dangerously near profes- 
sionalism. As to how much Sunday ball 


Many of the so-called student 


has had to do with this, we have our own 
opinion. The players individually may 
claim that the money that is paid their ~ 
team does not come to them, but they 
appear to be bound by signed agreement 
with their managers, which links them 
tc Sunday and Athletic Park. 


It should be said, however, that Presi- 


dent Chillingsworth of the League was 
most courteous in his willingness to have 
this question resubmitted, but it was 
found that local Japanese gentlemen had 
cable authority for going ahead on the 
basis of a former agreement. So any 
change of plans was given up. 

It is a queer and regrettable thing that 
no student teams can be found here to 
play Keio on student terms, and_ that 
their rules made for America should 
have to be reversed for Hawaii. 
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Reminiscences of the Woman’s Board 


of Missions.* 


To make home dearer, 
And dark skies clearer 
And heaven nearer 

Is women’s work 


quoted Mrs. Doremus Scudder at the 
head of her reminiscences, read before 
the Woman’s Board of Mission at the 
Fortieth Anniversary, Tuesday, June 6. 
the epitome of women’s work in the Ha- 
waiian Islands and indeed, in the entire 
Pacific. Appropriately, the quotation 
came after had been read other reminis- 
cences more closely allied with the past 
history which the organization memorial- 
ized during the week, and the roll of the 
“Mother Missionaries” was called. 

The charter members of the organiza- 
tion have long since passed to their rest 
and there are few able now to call to 
mind personal acquaintance with them, 
during fellow membership on the board. 
Mrs. Sereno Bishop, Mrs. Hyde and 
others whose lives have been closely 
wrapped up in the work of the mission, 
either read or sent their reminiscence an+ 
the newer generation of workers gather- 
ed enthusiasm for future work from the 
record of the work which has been so 
well done. 

In 1871, the Honolulu women, more 
closely in touch with the “missionary 
spirit” that formerly dominated Hawaii 
than are their successors, gathered in the 
Fort street church and in a humble way 
the Woman’s Board of Missions of the 
Pacific Islands had its birth. 

The idea for the board, like the great- 
er idea that fifty years before had started 


*Pacific Commercial Advertiser, June 11, 1911. 


Marshall Islands and knew whereof she 
spoke, her appeal bearing proper fruit as 
was seen in due season. 

Among others at that meeting was 
Mrs. Lowell Smith, who afterwards be- 
came the most ardent worker that the 
board knew and its president for twelve 
years. Concerning her, Mrs. Bishop 
said: 


the first missionaries towards Hawaii, or- 
iginated in Boston. Missionaries passing 
through Honolulu on their way back to 
their fields of duty after a few years’ 
rest in Boston, brought word of the for- 
mation of such an institution there three 
years before. Among these was Mrs. 
Snow, whose name is brightly limned on 
the missionary history of the Pacific. 
Mrs. Bingham, who afterwards be-| “Her love for the board and its work 
came the first president, and Mrs. Snow) was unbounded. She gave to it her 
were the active influences directly re- strength of mind and body. She often 
sponsible for the institution of the Wom- said the week before the meeting, “I am 
an’s Board, although it was several years saving my strength for the board.’ In 
after they had made their first pleadings January, 1885, although not feeling very 
for such a board that it was finally) well, she presided at the meeting, leading 
formed. ‘the devotional exercises and singing her 
“In the summer of 1871,” said Mrs.| favorite hymns. Here her strength 
Sereno Bishop in her reminiscences read failed and her daughter led her away to 
Tuesday, speaking of the genesis of the|her valley home. A few days later she 
board, “two ladies of the Micronesian|went to Mrs. Dillingham’s home, where 
mission were in Honolulu. Mrs. Bing-|loving hands ministered to her as life 
ham, on account of her husband’s death|gently ebbed away. January 31, 1885, 
had been spending some months here.| the spirit fled to its heavenly home. At 
Mrs. Snow was returning from the East, |the February meeting the chair, draped 
having been on furlough for two years|ir black, showed that she would be with 
to recruit and to place her children in| us no more.” 
Christian homes. There are few who have personal re- 
“While there she came in touch with|collections of the days Mrs. Bishop 
the Woman’s Board of Boston, then re-|speaks of. The board was neither as 
cently started and she had joined heartily | extensive in its work or as ambitious in 
with them in their efforts to awaken in-| its ideas as it is now, when greater re- 
terest in missions in the women of the|sources permit it to extend its ministra- 
home land. She found a kindred spirit; tions to Africa, India and China, besides 
here in Mrs. Bingham and they appealed | supporting the multiple labors which are 
tc the women of Honolulu to enter into | carried on in Hawaii under its directions. 
a similar work. Speaking further on the characters 
“July 16th, Mrs. Snow made an ad-|upon whose strength the present organi- 
dress in Fort street church, not from the |zation is built, Mrs. Bishop refers again 
pulpit, as no women spoke in the pulpit|to Mrs. Bingham, who had returned to 
in those days, but from the pulpit stairs. | Hawaii again. 
This met with a warm response and the} “Of Mrs. Bingham we have the most 
board was started.” tender rememberances. She was our first 
Mrs. Snow had had sixteen years of|president, and after Mrs. Smith, again 
missionary labor in the Kusaie and the|our president for five years, always full 


Mrs. C. M. Hyde, 
Fourth President. 


of missionary zeal. Later, during years | 
of feebleness, she used to come to the 
meetings, for a short time. Afterwards 
she would drive to the door to leave her | 
love and the ladies “went out to greet | 
her. Through the long years of patient 
suffering and resignation we still felt 
her loving influence.” 

And of others: 

“Mrs. S. C. Damon, wife of Doctor 
Damon, seamen’s chaplain, had from 
the early forties been an active, benevo-. 
lent worker here. Her wise judgment 
and hearty action was a strong help to 


us. Mrs. J. M. Cooke, had been an 
educator of the children of the royal 
families. Mrs. S. N. Castle was a mem- 


ber from the earliest days and her span 
of life was long, more than four score 
years. We remember Mrs. Chamber- 
lain’s pleasant face, with its 
curls each side, and the hospitality at 
the old coral house where a welcome 
always greeted the missionaries from 
the other islands and some times for- 
eign missionaries also tarried with her. 
In the summer of 1871, Mr. and Mrs. 
Snow were of this number, while waiting 
for the Morning Star.” 

Missionary effort in the early days 
of the board was confined principally 
to what was then the equivalent for 


modern settlement work.  “dLocal’’.) 
meant Honolulu, the other islands were, 
almost “foreign,” but charity began at 


home, and the board’s support was ex- 
tended to its own group before ventur- 
ing into others. 

Its first work was the appointment of 
a city missionary, Miss Breeze being the 
first active officer of the organization in 
field work. Failing health, however, 
compelled her to resign her post shortly 
afterwards and Miss Mary Green, for) 
the next sixteen years, worked in the 


board’s name among the Hawaiians. 


“We all remember her,” says Mrs. 


brown | 


} | social 


Mrs. Theodore Richards, 
Present President. 


Mrs. Doremus Scudder, 
| Fifth President. 


Bishop, “with her brisk and cheery step girls broader and better domestic skill, 
as she came up to tell us of ‘her work to the boys higher standards of man- 
among the Hawaiians. When she and | liness, as near those of the Christian — 
her Bible readers went from home to races as is possible to instil, the mission — 
home there were many interesting inci- is bringing in abundance the offerings 
‘dents. Without warning, as she went of the board. 

‘from Mrs. Taylor’s eightieth birthday re-| But in the attention given to the local 
‘ception, the call came.’ -work, its mite of responsibility in the 

Aunt Nellie Judd, Mrs. P. Jones greater system of missionary life ordered 
-and Mother Rice are all Bae in from a more central source is not for- 
their turn and the brief tribute paid them gotten. Four foreign missions share in 
‘accentuated the fact that not all who the grace of missionary Hawaii, and 
‘could “remember” are present at these Africa, Armenia, India’ and China, at_ 
meetings. “The monthly meetings were one small spot, at least, have reason to — 
well attended and grew in interest. Visit- feel grateful for the deeply instilled mis- —~ 
ors from abroad often added much to sionary zeal. ' 
these. Mrs. Arthur Smith was visiting, For th» mission in Armenia and for 
‘her sister Mrs. Merritt and told us much  Pundita Ramabai in India collections are 
of her work ‘for Chinese women. Mrs, taken once yearly, and these, no small” 
‘William Gulick, visiting her relatives stims, are of great assistance. For the ~ 
here, told us about her work in Spain. ‘African and for the Chinese station aid © 
It began with one girl in her home, others is given in a different manner. The 
soon joined, and it grew upon her board holds shares by which it bears. its 
hands.” pro rata of the expense of their main- 

From these beginnings, small though tenance but these, as thousands of others, 
full of promise for greater things, the are directed and mainly supported by the 
-board’s present extensive system has Boston board. 
sprung: Inthe division of missionary | special attention tom.) Ulee. U 
work among the churches the board has | Repairing and Adjusting 
organized Hawaiian, Chinese and Port- 
uguese departments while to these is 
added the Lima Kokua Society, the 
Aurora Band and the Missionary Glean- 
ers, all doing their apportioned work in 
their own spheres. 

The work of Mrs. Elijah Mackenzie 
of the Beretania Mission, which is in a 
great many ways, the ‘‘center” of China- 
town from which is radiating slowly a 
clearer sense of things American than 
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4| courtesy, witty repartee and cheery man- 


|/dearer ones, her 
@|three grandchildren, a brother, William 


Wreath,” and on the musical committec. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Emily Dole Rice De La Vergne) 
was born May 10, 1844, at Lahainaluna, 
was educated at Punahou, where her 
parents were teachers, and was married 
in Clinton, Mo., January 24, 1867, to 
Colonel George De La Vergne. She spent. 
most of her married life in the Bistes:| 
returning in 1873 and later on frequent | 
visits to her mother, between whom and 
herself there was remarkable sympathy | 
and congeniality. Even by death they 
could not long be separated. | 

Wherever she went, with her pleasing | 
personality, good judgment, unfailing 
ner, she was sure to win friends, and all 
these sympathize in the loss of those 
husband, two sons, 
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Hyde Rice of Lihue, and a sister, Mrs. 
C. M. Cooke of Honolulu. 

Through a misunderstanding, THE 
I'RIEND has not recorded the passing 
of “Aunt Nellie’ Judd and “Mother” 
Pratt. 

Both were born in August of 1833, 
and both died in April of 1911. Both 
united with the church in girlhood, and 
to both was church work in its various 
forms a pleasure.. Music appealed to 
“Aunt Nellie,’ and as organist or as so- 
prano in the choir, she was ready to offer 
praise. Mother Pratt’s talent lay more 
in her personal touch, a word fitly 
spoken, a helpful letter, a verse or a 
prayer. Both were devoted to the Sun- 
day School. 

Aunt Nellie was a member of the H. 
M. C. Society from its beginning, and 
became a life member in 1849; Mother 
Pratt joined in 1876, and both were 
faithful, active members through the 
years, Aunt Nellie being often placed on 
the editorial committee of the ‘Maile 


In their youth both these ladies were 
admired for their beauty, grace and ac- 
complishments, and in the later years 
Mother Pratt was ministered to by chil- 
dren and childrens’ children, while 
“Aunt Nellie’s’ honored nephews and 
nieces saw that every service was ren- 
dered that could add to her comfort and 
peace. 
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‘Mr. Merritt’s Visit. 


| het yisitvotethenkeve 
‘these islands has resulted in an awaken- 
‘ing of interest in the Sunday School | 
| work. He has brought to the workers 
of our Territory the creeting’s of the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association |4 


|Hawaiian Sunday Schools. 

Mr. Merritt began his work in Hono- 
‘lulu, giviing a series of addresses and 
‘holding an institute on Sunday School 
‘subjects. This has already been reported 
in “THE FRIEND” for June and fur- 
ther reference to it need not be made 
‘here, excpt to say that we have heard 
several expressions of appreciation and 
‘testimonies as to the value of these ad- 
dresses and conferences. Mr. Merritt 
has aroused great interest in the organ- 
ized Sunday School work among Chris- 
tian people of Honolulu. 

| It was a wise move on the part of the 
‘committee of arrangements to plan for 
Mr. Merritt’s visitation on some of the 
other islands, so that as many Sunday 
School workers as possible could receive 
the benefit of his coming to Hawaii nei. 
|Only one district on Hawaii was visited, 
Hilo being selected as the objective point. 
| During his two days’ stay in that county- 
|seat he spoke three times in the Foreign 
/Church, his; subjects being, “The Inter- | 
| national Sunday School Association and 
‘Its Work,” “The Sunday School Organ- 
\ized to Win,’ * Sunday School Stand- | 
vards,” “A Round Table” and “Practical | 
Sunday School Psychology.” | 
After his stay in Hilo, Mr. Merritt 
1en went over to Maui and spent a week 
on the “Valley Isle” in the interests of 
organized Sunday School work. On 
‘Sunday morning, June 4th, he gave a} 
practical example of how a class should 
ibe taught by teaching the adult Bible 
‘class of the Makawao Union Church and 
|then preached on “Jesus, the Master 
'Teacher.” In the afternoon he addressed 
jan audience in the Kahului Union 
‘Church, speakiing on the topic, “Some 
Good Things.” In the evening he gave 
an address before the congregation of | 
the Wailuku Union Church on “Organ- 
‘ized to Win.” 

Monday morning Mr. Merritt held a 


‘tl 


| 


iconference with the members of the 
|Maui Ministers’ School, discussing with 
ithem, “How the Pastor may Help the 


Sunday School.” This was an especially 
helpful meeting and Mr. Merritt gave 


W. C. Merritt to 


and has given us hearty assurances of the | 
warm interest of that Association in the | 
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result in increased efficiency among the 
Sunday Schools of Maui. In the after- 
noon he spoke on the subject, “The | 
Standards of the Sunday School” and 
|*Practical Sunday School Psychology.” | 
In the evening he delivered an address | 
at Waikapu on “The Preparation of the | 
Teacher to Teach the Lesson.” He also 
spoke to the children and conducted = | 
“Round Table.” The next evening a 
meeting was held in the Kaahumanu 
Church, Wailuku, at which Mr. Merritt | 
gave an address on “The Importance of 
the Sunday School and the Adult Bible 
Class Work.” 
& 


Tour of West Maui. 


On Wednesday evening, June 7th, the 
Waihee Church was visited and a talk 
given to the children first, and then to 
the adults on the importance of Sunday 
School work. On Thursday morniing, in 
company with Rev. H. P. Judd, Mr. 
Merritt started on a tour of West Maui. 
Leaving Wailuku, the first stop was at 
the Waihee school, where Mr. Merritt 
spoke to the children in the various 
rooms. Then at Mana, the terminus of 
the carriage road, a mule was waiting for 
Mr. Merritt, and between that point and 
Honolua the traveling was made in the 
saddle. At Kahaluloa, a delicious din- 
ner was ready for the party, after which 
a meeting was held in the church, at- 
tended largely by the children. Mr. 
Merritt spoke of the necessity of know- 
ing the Bible. To show the need of that 
Sunday School, it may be remarked that 
when the question was asked as to how 
many of the children owned Bibles 
practically no hands went up. This same 
condition obtains in many of our coun- 
try schools and is one of the prime reas- 
ons why the young people of Hawaii are 
not becoming masters of the Bible as did 
their fathers and grandfathers before 
them. Not being able to read the Ha- 
waiian Bibles intelligently and not pos- 
sessing English Bibles, surely they are 
in need. This problem of assisting the 
country and town children in obtaining 
Bibles and, having obtained them, mast- 
ering them is one that may well engage 
the attention of all thoughtful Christian 
workers. 

At Honokohau a meeting was held in 
the church, and Mr. Merritt again was 
face to face with the problem of a small 
and weak country church and Sunday 
School. This is a problem from which 
we can not escape and one which we 
should study and for which we should 
endeavor to find a solution. 

Reaching Honolua, a cordial welcome 
awaited the travelers from Mr. and Mrs. 
R. C. Searles and their stay there was 
most delightful. The following after- 
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P. O, Box 829 


HATS 


LADIES’ and GENTS. 


E, MORIKUCHI 


HMeHOTEL. ST 


DR. FRANCIS WONG 
LEONG 


1264 Emma Street, 


HONOLOLU, T. H. 


Office’ Hourss99\ to 11am. tO. (pretty: 


7 to 8 p.m. Sundays, 10 to 12 m. 


Phones: Office 1030, Residence 2191. 


Box 951 


CITY MILL 
Gage Jd) 


Estd. 1899. 
CLONED R TALC s DORR ESH. 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly | 
Received. 


Mouldings; Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 

LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN | 

HARDWARE. 


P. O. Box 876 Tel, Main 1375 


MURAKAMI 
SHOTEN 


Importer and Dealer in 
JAPANESE PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, 


Goods, 
Crockery, Silks, &c. 


Dry and Fancy 


30-34,8OTEL. ST; 


near Nuuanu 


/Convention opens, 
to make any record of the proceedings 


| Association. 


ithe goal of efficiency. 


noon Mr, Searles kindly placed his au- 
tomobile at the disposal of Messrs Mer- 
ritt and Judd, and in it the distance to 
Kaanapali was covered quickly. At the 
Kaanapali church a meeting was held 
under the leadership of Rev. C. G. Burn- 
ham of Lahaina, and attended by nearly 
all of the children of the government 
school. Mr. Merritt spoke appropriately 


and his talk was much appreciated by the | 


children. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


At Lahaina, Mr. Merritt and 
Judd were entertained at dinner by 
and Mrs. Burnham, and in the even- 
ing the last address was given on Maui. 
Mr. Merritt spoke in the Hale Aloha and 
then departed for Honolulu that even- 
ing. 

Js 


The Remainder of His Visit. 


A trip to Kauai and speaking at sev- 
eral places, besides attending the an- 
nual meeting of the Hawaiian Evangeli- 
cal Association comprised the rest of his 
plans. It is fortunate that Mr. Merritt 
could arrange to be present at the Ter- 
ritorial Convention, for his counsel and 
practical experience and the inspiration 
of his addresses, all these are needed by 
our Sunday, School workers. As “THE 
FRIEND” goes to press the day the 
it will be impossible 


of the Convention in the July number. 
In our August number, however, we 
hope to give some account of the meet- 
ings of the Hawaiian Sunday School 
ie tinemismmpem tor “ad: 
vance all along the line, and it would 
seem that Mr. Merritt’s visit will result 
in distinct progress being made towards 
We are grateful 
to the officers of the International Sun- 
day School Association for their co- 
operation with us and for their making it 
possible for us to receive Mr. Merritt 
into our midst and for being benefifited 
by him. 


‘The Teacher of Tomorrow. 


Dr. Torrey recently said, “I have been 
a home missionary, a foreign missionary, 
a city missionary, a theological professor 
and an evangelist, and I ‘think I know 
pretty well what the church needs— 
teachers of the Bible; and in order to be 
Bible teachers, training is necessary.The 
most pressing need today is teacher 
training.” There are a great many peo- 
ple today who think as Dr. Torrey, and 
the number is constantly increasing. In 
the srcenicagy of the authorized trans- 
lation of the Bible, when the Book of 
Books looms up so prominently that it 
calls for editorials in the daily press, it 
is well for those who are called upon to 
teach the Bible to pause and consider 


Tel. 3093. Box 840. 


HAND MADE 


KOA AND MONKEY POD 


FURNITURE. 
TO ORDER AND IN STOCK. 
Exclusive Designs, Beautiful Finish. 


OAHU 
FURNITURE CO, 


KING ST., opp. Alex. Young Bldg. 


WING ON 
CHONG 


FURNITURE AND PICTURE 
FRAMING 


Bethel St. = -~- -' - ‘near Hotelier 
Folding Chairs for Rent. 


WING TAI 


& COMPANY. 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, PAINTERS 
AND PAPER HANGERS. 


Furniture and Wall Paper. 
Furniture made to order and repaired. 


No. 1216 NUUANU ST., near Beretania 
Manager, L. Y. Shoeng. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


HAWAIIAN SODA 
WORKS 


Manufacturers of 
ALL FLAVORS OF SODA WATER AND 
HIGHLY CHARGED SIPHON SODAS. 


1425 Emma Street, near Vineyard 
HONOLULU, HAWAII. 


Telephone 2516. 
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eT. Mitamura Sr. 
pe). Mitamura Jr. 


Office: 1412 NUUANU STREET, 
Corner Vineyard. 
Telephone 1540. 


Office, Hours: 9 to 12 a. m.; 7% to 8 p. m.; 
Sunday by appointment. 


Residence: 
Office. 


50 UN, 
Telephone 2613. 


Vineyard 


P. O. Box 842. 


Hair Dressing and 
Hair Goods 


If you need extra 
HAT R 
Call and let us show you what to 
have and how to use it. 
We have 
CURLS, BRAIDS, TRANSFORMATIONS. 
Shampooing, Manicure, Scalp and Skin 
Specialist. 


DORIS E. PARIS 


FORT AND BERETANIA STS., 
Phone 2091. 


Artists’ Materials 


Pictures, Picture Framing, Brass 
Copper and Leather Goods. Place 
Cards and Favors for all occasions. 


as 


Kodak Developing and Printing by 
R. K BONINE., 


Ye Arts & Crafts Shop 


Phone 2152. 
Young Hotel Building 


We are Sole Agents 
ior tie 

| REXALL 

| REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
d positive guarantee. 


| - Benson, Smith & Go., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


Street, near | 


{ 


| 


whether or not they are doing the full 
measure of their duty if they do not take 
a special course of preparation which 
will include not only the subject taught, 
but also the persons who receive the in- 
struction. 
Phere are 


some propositions which 


have to be proved, but others are axiom- | 


atic and require only to be stated to be 
accepted. When the Sunday School 
world wakes up to its responsibility, the 
proposition that all teachers need special 
training will belong to the latter class. 
A number of teachers were together 
and a stranger asked them what they 
taught. One said “mathematics,” an- 
other “‘science,’ but another replied, 
“boys.” When the Sunday School teach- 
er realizes that he is teaching immortal 
souls, in the way of right living, to pre- 
pare them to develop character for time 


and eternity, then a special training will | 


not need to be urged upon them, but will 
be eagerly sought. The Sunday School 
of the future will pay more attention to 
the pupil and less to the creed. More 
stress will be laid on the life and less on 
the profession. More study will be de- 
voted to the Book and less to what men 
have said about it. More time will be 
spent on the essentials and less on the 
surroundings. The teacher will bring 
the best thoughts of the whole week and 
not scraps of information which he can 
pick up at the fag end of a week, in a 
few minutes on Saturday night. 
x 
EVENTS. 


| 


May 27—Inspector Brown reports many of | 


the recent Russian and Filipino immigrants 
making good. 

28—G. A. R. Memorial Day sermon Metho- 
dist Church. 

29—Governor Frear announces candidacy 
for governorship. The Pond Dairy consoli- 
dated with other dairies. 

30—Memorial Day observed—Address by 
Cc. A. Cottrell. Six cannon reported taken 
over the gap in the Waianae mountains. 

31—S. S. Thetis sails for Laysan. Is to 
bring back scientists. 

June 1—Many public land sites opened by 
Governor’s proclamation, 

2—Petitions circulated to have Federal 
Building placed on Mahuka site. 

3—Committees appointed to prepare for 
Hawaiian exhibit at Panama Exposition. 

4—John Lua White, a convict in the gang 
working on public grounds, commits burg- 
lary day after day. The schooner Marston 


left by crew in a sinking condition while | 


enroute to Hawaii, was saved as a derelict. 


6—Fortieth annual meeting of Woman’s | 


Board of Missions held in -Central Union 
Church. 


Tel. 1910. George S, Wells, Manager 


THE 
ROYAL HAWAIIAN 
GARAGE 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


Automobiles Day and Night Driven by 
Experienced Chauffeurs 


Agents for the Alco, Marmon, and Carter 
Cars. Morgan & Wright Tires, also Dia- 
mond Tires. We carry a full assortment of 
automobile supplies. We have the most up- 
to-date automobile repair shop and expert 
mechanics in town. Special attention given 
to the care of private machines. 


~ Coyne Furniture Go., Ltd 


Furniture of all descriptions 


Alexander Young Building 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Ete. 


Upholstering and Repairing 


=BARILET= 


A NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


The Best for Table and Medicinal 
Purposes. 


LOVEJOY & OO. 


Sole Agents. 


902-4 NUUANU ST. - 
Phone 2708 


HONOLULU 
P. O. Box 637 


Jos. S. Martin 


Importing Tailor 
58 Merchant Street 


Pee CinUisiby & 
Sees 


| High-Class English Wollens 
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Office and Warehouse - - 126 King St. 
1875 Telephone 1875 


Union-Pacific 
Transfer Co., Ltd. 


BAGGAGE TO AND FROM ALL LINES 
OF TRAVEL 


We Move Furniture, Pianos, etc., from 
house to house and store same in our Brick 
Warehouse. 


Dealers in Stove Wood, Coal and Kindling, 
delivered to any part of the city. 


| PHONE 3009 PHONE | 
Beckley’s Garage 


Geo. C. Beckley, 


Prop. and Mgr, 
Finest Rent Cars in the City | 
Packards Oldsmobiles 


RUTOMOBILES FOR HIRE | 
Careful driving a specialty 


Cor, Hlakea & Hotel Sts. 


Pongee Silks, Fine Laces and similar fab- 
rics are handled in our French Laundry 
Department. 


OUR AIM IS TO PLEASE 
OUR PATRONS 


Family Washing is solicited by us at reason- 


able rates. 


Clothes Cleaned and Pressed. 


OANITARY OTEART LAUNDRY 


Kawaiahao Street. Phone 1973 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 


PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


7—Frank T. Clark killed near Diamond 
Head by automobile turning over. 

8—Rev. David Keliipio dies at Waialua— 
lingering illmess—was pastor of native 
churches in Hawaii and Oahu. 
| 9—Fine house of Mrs. J. B. Atherton 
|burned on Pacific Heights. 
10—First exhibition of a flying machine in 


Hilo—machine wrecked,—Aviator Walker 
unhurt. 
13—H. P. Baldwin reported ill in San 


Francisco. Murder of Korean at Kahuku. 

14—Liquor Commission orders wholesale 
liquor dealers to record all sales of intoxi- 
cants for use of inspectors. Prisoners work- 
ing on public roads strike for pay. 

15—California quarantines almost all Ha- 
waiian fruits because of Mediterranean fruit 
fly 

18—Masson, an aviator, makes flight in 
his monoplane flying machine from Fort 
Schofield, Waianae Mountains, to Diamond 
Head. 

20—Charles S. Judd selected by the Govy- 
ernor for land commissioner. 

22—Coronation Day of King George V. of 
England observed in Honolulu with appro- 
priate ceremonies. 

24—All day devoted to a public cleaning 
up of homes and streets of Honolulu, called 
“Clean-Up Day.’ Kaimuki observatory 
damaged by lightning. 

25—Kaumakapili church dedicated. Cor- 
ner stone of Nuuanu Avenue Japanese 
church laid. 

26—Annual week’s meetings of the Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association begins in 
Kaumakapili church. British man-of-war 
Kent arrives and will salute American fiag 
July fourth, first time such salute on that 
day. 

- 27—Plantation saloon 


protests against 


near it. Messrs. Perret and Shephard ar- 
rive to study volcanic phenomena. 
Mt 
MARRIED. 


Cartwright-Williams—In Honolulu, June 1, 
1911, Bruce Cartwright and Claire Williams. 


MacGarvey-Day—In Honolulu, June 7, 
1911. John MacGarvey and Ethel Day. 
Gibson-Beatley—At Waikiki, June 13, 


1911. ‘Captain William R. Gibson and Louise 
G. Beatley. 

Castro-Franca—At Waikiki, June 15, 1911. 
A. D. Castra and Mary Franca. 

Vorgeld-Jansen—In German Church, Ho- 
nolulu, June 17, 1911. W. T. Vorgeld and 
C. Jansen. 

Hustace-Magoon—In Honolulu, _June 20, 
1911. Frank Hustace and Catherine Ma- 
goon. 

Thompson-Roth—In Honolulu, June 20, 
1911. Frank E. Thompson and Alice Roth. 

Barnes-Sheffield—In Honolulu, June 20, 
1911. Kenneth Barnes and Carolyn Shef- 
field. 

Ross-McLean—In Hilo, June 
William Ross and Mrs. McLean. 

Batchelor-Douglas—In Honolulu, June 26, 
1911. F. A. Batchelor and Marie H. Douglas. 

Andrews-Merrill—In Honolulu, June 29, 
1911. Carl Andrews and Laura A. Merrill. 


at 
DIED. 


22; 1911. 


June 7—In Kaimuki, Frank T. Clarke. 

June 8—In Waialua, David Kiliipio. 

June 18—In Colorado Springs, Mrs. George 
de la Vergne, a sister of Hon. W. H. Rice 
of Kauai. 

June 19—In Honolulu, Mrs. E. Richards. 

June 23—In Berlin, Germany, Mrs. Clara 
Glade. 

June 29—In:’ Honolulu, Miss Miriam C. 
Peterson. 


HONOLULU MONUMENT 
WORKS, LTD. 


Successors to SHAW & SEVILLE 


We are the only practical firm in the 
Islands today strictly in the monument 
business. We do all our work with 
pneumatic tools driven by conipressed 
air, and the saving in the cost of labor, 
we give to our customers in the re- 
duced price of the Monuments sold. We 
give any class of lettering V sunk or 
raised, but recommend raised letters as 
more artistic. We are importers of 
AMERICAN, and SCOTCH, marble and 
granite. We sell at San Francisco 
prices, and as a further inducement to 
purchase from us, we will give the full 
name, beautifully carved in raised let- 
ters, in panel work, with frosted back- 
ground, absolutely free. 

We will erect the work in any cemt- 
tery in Honolulu, without firther cost 
to the purchaser, or pay the freight to 
any of the other Island ports of call. 
We aim to please. For futher particu- 
lars, please call or write 10 


HONOLULU MONUMENT WORIMSS, I.td. 
King near Alakea, or P. O. Box 491, 


( Honolulu, T H. 
4 


W., W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 
: MERCHANT TAILORS. 
P. O. Box 986. Telephone 2525 
62 King Street. 
AND REPAIRED. 


CLOTHES CLEANED 


HAWAI & SOUTH SEAS CURIO CO. 


Curios 
Souvenir Postals, 
Shell Necklaces,? 
Mats, Tapas, 
Native Jats, 
Bean and Seed 
Leis, Weapons, 
Calabashes, 
Russian Art and 
Peasants’ Indus. 


tries. 


YOUNG BUILDING 
P. O. Box 393 
HONOLULU, T.H. 


WING WO TAL & GO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
941 Nuuanu Street, Honolulu, T. H. 


Importers and Dealers in General 
Merchandise 


Mandarin Coats, Embroidered Silks and 
Grass Linen Goods in all colors. 


Also a Fine Assortment of 


Dress Silks, Embroid’d Doillies, Silk Shawls, 
and Shirt Waists in all colors. Also 
Chinese Crockeryware, Vases, Cam- 
phorwood Trunks, Chinese and 
Japanese Ivory and 
Silver Ware. 
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CROWN AND BILHORN REED ORGANS. 


Our Piano Line 
includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, | 
Hobart M. Cable, 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also 
complete Aeoli- | 
my an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
Orchestrells. 

We rent Pia- 
nos. We are the 
#8 sole distributors 
for the 
Talking 
Co. in Hawaii. 


Machine 


Our instruments are sold absolutely upon | | 
-the One Price Plan—the only honest method |) 


of merchandising. 
Basy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO. LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honotulu, T. H. 


Regal Shoes 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
At New York, Boston and Chicago 
Prices 
$3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 and $5.50. 
All are reproductions of New York} 
and London’s most expensive custom 
models. 


Regal Shoe Store 
KING and BETHEL STREETS, 
SORORUNS T. H. 


mee Akana Co.| 
Merchant Tailor 
HONOLULU, T. H. 

SUITS MADE TO ORDER 
Good Work and Fit Guaranteed 
Clothes Cleaned and Repaired 
No. 1039 NUUANU STREET, 


Waikiki side, bet. King and Hotel Sts.) 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 


izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


the | | 


Victor | | 


eee Hills and 


prices and terms are reasonable. 


Gonsolidated | So cia 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED 


If it comes from 
_ Mclnerny it is correct. 


| bs <- Telephone 2171 
| If it is correct Works Fort Street 


_ MclInerny has it. FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 
Of all Hawaiian Fruits in season 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks 
Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Nee Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


M. Mclnerny | 


LIMITED 


So bet teen SOM 
HOUSE, SIGN AND 


Ocean View Tracts 


sa besa a DECORATIVE 
Beautiful Suburban Property im a 
growing district that is highly recom- Ad bi bie: 


mended by all the leading physicians in 
the city. 
We build bungalow homes and our 


Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 
aimiwiila, Land Co: 
Limited 
HONOLULU 


ae UYEDA. 
FOR STYLISH 
HOUSE WIRING | 


| mo OG 
| \ | | | | ii ll ei \ Hlectric Laundry Machines, 


| i Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, ete. 
STRAW. HAT Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
MANUFACTURER 


137 and 1389 KING STREET 
Tel. 1726. 


HONOLULU, ‘(hh H. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 
furnishes everything electrical 


Stoves, 


the city. 
Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Phone 2390. 


| Telephone 9199 


os 


Jlational 


AT HONOLULU. 


CAPITAL £500,000. SURPLUS $125,000. 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX. 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 
G. P. CASTLE. 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
W. R. CASTLE, 


United States Government Depository 


GENERAL BANKING.—lIssues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit 
and Cable. Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. # * 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 48% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


| BP ©, HALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, Enamel- 
ed Ware. Kitchen Furnishings, 
Refrigerators, Garden Tools, Rub- — 
ber Hose, &c. Second floor, take 
the Elevator. 


ie ne Day Se ©o. 
FINE GROCERIES 


OLD KONA COFFEE A SPECIALTY. 


=| BULLDENG 


B. F/ BHLERS & CO 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial attention iven to Mail Orders 


ALWAYS USE 
Puritan 
Creamery Butter 


Guaranteed the Best and full 16 
ounces, 


HENRY MAY & CO., 


LIMITED 
etail 1271—TEI EPHONES—Wholesale 1858 


Box 883. » 1522 


SAYEGUSA 


—EEEEEES 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, Ki- 
monos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, Hand 
Bags, Screens, Framed Pictures, Pil- 
low Cases, Dress Patterns, Waists and 
Table Covers; Crepe and Cut Velvet, 
Satsuma Vases, MHatpins, Buckles, 


Ivory and Brass Ware, Carved Tables, 


Stands. 


NUUANU STREET 
Above Hotel 


1120 


EWERS & COOKE, Ltd. 
LUMBER, 


MATERIALS, 
WALL PAPERS, 


MIXED PAINTS, 
EYtceaseter 


Honolulu, T. H. 


{ 


_ 

TOO MUCH stress cannot be laid on 

the importance of having your eyes 
fitted with proper glasses. 


S. E. LUCAS, Optician) 


Masonic Temple, Alakea Street. 


HE VON HAMM-YOUNG CO , Ltd| 


IMPORTERS, COMMISSION 


AND——— 
AUTOMOBILE MERCHANTS 
HoNODULU,. te He 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 


Importers and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


BREWER & CO., Limited, 


Ponce al Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. Hi. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co.. 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paaunau Sugar 
‘Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
'U.owalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
|Honolulu. Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar 
/Co., Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop, 
| President; Geo. H, Robertson, Vice-Presi- 
| dent and Manager; W. W. North, Treasur- 
/er; Richard Ivers, Secretary; J. R. Galt, 
| Auditor; C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. 
| Carter, A. Gartley, Directors. 
| 
| LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
Castle, 1st Vice-Pres’t; W. M. Alexander, 2d 
Vice- Pres't; J. P. Cooke, Treas.; W. O- 
Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMIS- 
| SION MERCHANTS. 


| AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
| Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co.. Paia Planta- 
|tion Co.. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian 
| Sugar Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku 
Plantation. 


|N. S: SACHS DRX » GOODS CO., 
ia 18 
Corner Beretania and Fort Sts. 


_ Direct Importers of Dry Goods, 
‘Fancy Goods, Furnishings, Linens, 
‘Laces and Embroideries. The largest 
‘and best assorted stock of Ladies 
Ready to Wear Garments. Up-to-date 
‘Millinery Department. Mail Order 


Department 


Henry HH. We 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect Em- — 
balming School of San Francisco, Cal., 
also of The Renouard Training School 
for Embalmers of New York. And a 
Licensed Embalmer for the State of 
New York, also a member of the State 
Funeral Directors Association of Cali- 
fornia. 

MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. 
Chairs to Rent. 
LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Svreet. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


2255 


pare 


Telephones: Office, 1408; Res., 
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Ham aiian Trust Go. 
LIMITED. 
Fire, Marine, Life 
and Accident 
Insurance. 


SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 
Liability, and Bur- 
glary Insurance. 


923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


Bid a ad ta ish 


& Company 


Jewelers and Watehmakers 
113 Hotel St. Phone 2231] 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 


Paints, Oils, Etc. 


55 Queen Street Honolulu. 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Go. 


STOCKS, BONDS AND 
ISLAND SECURITIES 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


M. WHITNEY, M. D., D. D.S. 
~ | DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - -  - Boston Building. 


The Baldwin Jlational Bank 
of hahulni 


KAHULUI, MAUI, T, H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 


Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


of General Merchandise 


Importers 


Agents for Pacific Mail, 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 
HONOLULU, T.H. 


3ranches at Hilo and Kailua 
Phone 2691. P, O. Box 384 


IHaqgoon ras. 


Alfred K. Magoon, Mgr. 
Haton H. Magoon Marmion M. Magoon 


TRUSTS, COLLECTIONS. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


eal Fstate 


Office, Room 1 Magoon Building, 
Merchant and Alakea Sts. 


Cable Address, ““Magoon.” 
Code, Western Union. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham eo) 


LIMITED 


Insurance and Commission 
Agents 


STANGENWALD BLDG. 


Cable Address: ‘Dilpax.” 
Codes: Liebers, West. Union, A. B. C. 


P. O. Box 446 
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Financial, 


HAWAII 


ISHOP & COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 
HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Ex- 
| change Business. Loans made on approved 
| security. Bills discounted. Commercial 
Credits granted. Deposits received on cur- 
rent account subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 


| terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


| CASTLE & COOKE, LTp. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MER- 
CHANTS, SUGAR FACTOR AND 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 


| Ewa Plantation Company, 


Waialua Agricultural "Oon Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., Ltd. 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers 
Matson Navigation Co. Planters Line Shipping Co 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
Etna Insurance Company 
Citizens Insurance Co, ‘tarttord Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
- Co., of Boston. 


AHU COLLEGE. 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
—and— 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete 

College preparatory work, 
together with special 
Commercial, 

Music, and 

Art courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 


Business Agent, 
Oein conene, - - Honolulu, H. T. 


F. WICHMAN & CO., LTD. 
: Manufacturing Optician, 
Jeweler and Silversmath. 


Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass 
Leather Goods, Etc. 


Honolulu - - -  Hawatian Islands. 


ESTEY 
ORGANS 


— AT THE — 
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The Arbitration Meeting. 


Honolulu has not witnessed in years 
so enthusiastic and inspiring a meeting 
as that of Sunday evening, July 9, in the 
Opera House, to petition the United 
States Senate in behalf of unlimited arbi- 
tration between Great Britain and Amer- 
ica. The movement had its inception in 
the public spirit of Mr. H. A. Taylor 
thru whose efforts a meeting was called 
to consider what Honolulu might do to 
voice the opinion of British and Amer- 
ican residents upon the proposed treaty 
between the two nations. At this prelim- 
inary meeting a committee of five Amer- 
icans and five Britishers headed by Hon. 
W. O. Smith was appointed to engineer 
a mass-meeting. The churches took hold 
at once by promising to omit their even- 
ing services or change their hours. Every 
one approached to co-operate, musicians, 


singers, the press and citizens generally, 
gladly responded and one-half nour be- 
fore the advertized hour of opening the 
Opera House was crowded to the doors. 
The addresses of Mr. Walter G. Smith 
for the Americans and Mr. T. Clive 
Davies for the British were eloquent and 
appropriate. A short resolution calling 
upon the Senate to ratify the proposed 
treaty was unanimously carried. Patriotic 
singing and brief religious exercises gave 
the ideal tone to the occasion, and the 
resolution was speeded on its way to the 
American President and Senate, and to 
the British Foreign Office. Before the 
action of the meeting could reach Wash- 
ington the glad tidings came of the 
unanimous ratification of the treaty by 
the Senate. Thus most impressively the 
words of the Scripture lesson used that 
evening were verified : 


“Before they call I will answer, 
While they are yet speaking I will hear.” 


& 


The Next Step. 


Which of the two will it be, France 
or Japan, that will secure the next treaty 
of perpetual peace with our Union? We 
do not aspire to the prophetic role, but 
the most fitting and impressive sequel to 
the Anglo-American treaty would be that 
between our best loved friend to the 
West and ourselves. Other nations will 
surely follow. In five short years the 
world may be smiling at our grass grown 
fortresses and our futile defenses along 
the Panama Canal. God grant it! When 
the conscience and intellect of the World 
are fairly aroused, time is not required 
for mighty movements dreamed of for 
centuries by the great human seers. The 
age is ripe. Mankind is sick and tired 
of supporting myriads of men in training 
to kill their kind. The voice of the mul- 
titudes who live on starvation’s verge 
because hundreds of millions of dollars 
must be wasted annually in making 
murder machines cannot long be sup- 
pressed. Isaiah’s vision is at last in- 
carnating itself in history. 

“Nation shall not lift up sword against 


Nation, 
Neither shall they learn war any more.” 


The greatest day in human annals is 
just dawning. Life thereafter on this 
planet will be one long Te Deum. 


Henry Perrine Baldwin. 


A man of princely mold has gone from 
us to larger spheres. The details of his 
outer life are told elsewhere. The first 
impression Mr. Baldwin made upon a 
new friend was boundless energy. In his 
frame was pent up a spirit that matter 
could not house. That spirit was for- 
ever going forth in useful enterprises. 
Its owner was consumed with passion, 
not merely to do things, for a child pull- 
ing down a house of blocks yields to 
this sort of emotion, but to construct. 
The teaching of the whole industrial life 
of Mr. Baldwin was that of struggle to 
make permanent improvements. These 
Islands are immensely richer for his hav- 
ing lived. Every plantation he touched 
became more productive, and not merely 
for the moment but for all the future. 
He added greatly to the continuing forces 
for better living here. This spirit enabled 
him to put more hours into every day, 
and more effectiveness into each hour 
than is possible to most men. He was 
everlastingly achieving from day dawn 
till bedtime. “He wore himself out” 
some of his friends say. Never. He lived 
his life fully as a man ought, and when 
his body could no longer house his spirit, 
it wisely set him free. Mere long life is 
no boon to a soul that may be called the 
Son of a Father described as Jesus did 
“My Father worketh hitherto,” that is 
“never rests.” No one can remember 
Mr. Baldwin as anything but strong, how 
much better thus than years of decline 
and crippling disease. Like all truly 
noble souls he was quiet, unassuming and 
modest. Being a worker himself loving 
physical toil, he could appreciate work- 
ingmen. Hence he was a most success- 
ful handler of labor. His men looked 
up to a manager who could and did 
beat them at being industrious. Others 
may speak of his great organizing, di- 
recting and financial ability as well as of 
his mastery of the problems of sugar 
culture. In all these spheres he was 
facile princeps. But to us the quality 
that stood next to that of indomitable 
energy was his kindness. It shone in his 
face and beamed forth from his manner 
and language. He had a great heart, and 
it set no bounds of prejudice. Being a 
worthy son of devoted missionaries he 
was of course a large giver. This occa- 
sions no surprise but his catholicity of 
spirit was a trait all his own. He realized 
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that the men who helped him build his 
fortune looked at religion from all sorts 
of viewpoints. He respected each man’s 
freedom of spirit and believed it incum- 
bent on him to use his resources to aid 
every man to worship God in his own 
way. Hence Catholics as well as Protes- 
tants, Mormons and Hawaiian Scientists, 
Buddhists and Shinto believers could al- 
ways count on his wide sympathy and 
aid. It was not policy that dictated this, 
but a great noble human heart. His own 
faith was as simple and deep as a child’s 
trust in father and mother, a beautiful 
everyday friendship with the Great Com- 
panion. His prayers were reverent and 
reflected the quiet profound faith that 
made life to him one constant sacrament. 
It is no wonder that all Maui seemed to 
pour itself forth in great converging 
streams of humanity on the day of his 
burial. The occasion and the exercises 
were as simple and beautiful as the spirit 
that had gone home. No ostentation, no 
display, but an overflowiing of multi- 
tudes of all the races of the Island to 
pay affection’s tribute to the great man- 
ager. “We feel lonely now that our 
father is gone,” said one simple-hearted 
Hawaiian. It was true because if there 
was one quality more than another which 
this life showed it was tender solicitude 
for the people of the soil. The man also 
spoke the feeling of all that vast throng. 


BJ 
Kuhio and His Rope. 


It is pathetic to see a child ape a full- 
grown man. Our Island Prince is in his 
right place when he takes graciously the 
honors. generously paid him as the rep- 
resentative of his race and acts his part 
as honorary delegate to Congress. But 
when he forgets all limitations and suf- 
fers ambition so to whisper hopes of ad- 
ministrative responsibilities that he for- 
gets claims of friendship and public ser- 
vice, the spectacle 1s one more of those 
sad evidences that tell the tragic story of 
a dying race. It is all in keeping with 
the record of the plebiscite of a year ago 
and calls not for anger but sympathy. It 
speaks well for the fine quality of our 
Island character that this call meets the 
appropriate response and all will be glad 
to drop the curtain of oblivion upon this 
scene of childishness. 


& 
Dr. Charles J. Ryder. 


THE FRIEND rejoices to welcome to 
Hawaii its great and good friend, Rev. 
Charles! jackson nyder, sD. AG, Wile 
B. D. and D. D., for so Who’s Who puts 
the scholastic and honorary degrees he 
has earned. A trustee as well as alumnus 


of Oberlin College, Dr. Ryder will ‘find 


a host of fellow foster children of that 
honored institution to greet him here 
and make his stay happy. Hawaii has 
loved education with eagerness ever since 
the early decades of the last century when 
the entire people went to school and a 
race passed in one generation from illiter- 
acy to intelligent touch with the wide 
world. Hence it welcomes with ardor a 
great educational leader like Dr. Ryder, 
whose directing hand has for years been 
upon the helm of four important Main- 
land Universities. The more intelligent 
Hawaiians in this community will rejoice 
to meet and know one who for a life- 


DR. CHARLES J. RYDER. 


time has championed the cause of a race 
once despised, but now on the highway 
to its share of leadership. Our Japanese 
and Chinese fellow residents will be glad 
to come into personal touch with one who 
means so much in the realm of just treat- 
ment of their countrymen throughout the 
Mainland. As Senior Secretary of the 
American Missionary Assocation and 
ardent champion of the policy of aiding 
missionary work in Hawaii, Dr. Ryder is 
one of the most discriminating and help- 
ful friends of this Territory in all the 
American Union. He will now have op- 
portunity to investigate what has been 
the effect of this policy in developiing 
Christian institutions here. With the 
coming forward of the Association he 
represents to grant substantial aid to the 
work here, such movements as Palama 
and the Mid Pacific Institute were sug- 
gested as possible, and the great advance 
achieved in Maui and Hawaii Islands 
resulted. The splendid condition of our 
Japanese department is another testimony 
to the wisdom of the Mainland churches 
in standing behind the A. M. A. in its 


determination to help push the work here. 
The first grant in aid voted by the Asso- 
ciation in 1904 marks the inauguration of 
a new era in this Territory. Previous to 
that there had been steady decline among 
our Hawaiian churches for forty years. 
The tide then changed and has flowed 
ever since. We can never forget the ser- 
vice then and thereafter rendered by this 
generous and broad minded _ Society. 
And a leader in all this policy has been 
Dr. Charles J. Ryder. We are glad he 
can come into personal contact with the 
results he helped so greatly to achieve. 
His service to Honolulu, thru his ser- 
mons and lectures will, we believe, be 
very wide and will help emphasize Cen- 
tral Union’s educational contributions to 
the community. Dus 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 
June 21, July 20. 


RECEIPTS. 

AS BuiGa Rs Mitten teisnc cin eee $22.00 
TA MIME, PALE o> Sse. eto coe 35.80 
Bush Place’ \ vd scidessle aos Se 20.00 
Chinese "Work! 3... 2255422 ene 50.00 
Hai—Social Work 2.2... 220-5 eee 50.00 
English-Portuguese Work.......... 15.00 
EOTiend), °A).cs-chesegeyejerelctes lene eee 15.00 
Hawaii General Fund.............. 27.65 
Hawaiian: Work! 9.295). 72 sca 1000.00 
Hoalobai isco a wie sks 2s Es eee 190.05 
Invested: Hunds) <5... 460. 4914.00 
Japanese Work o..ce. cme ve) ae 168.00 
| Kalihi Settlement) Sheree 372.15 
Kaual General Funds o. 229. --cuseee 203.00 
Kohala’ Girls} Schools...) -cn eee 75.00 
Laupahoehoe Church.............. 6.00 
Maii- ‘General Mund os... seen 100.00 
Oahu General Fund S2s2000.55eeeee 2119.60 
Office. Expense .).-.0. 22h.) eee 110.00 
Palama) Settlement-js=.10.\- «o.oo 50.00 
Tomo: -24.4t:6bre See non Cee 19.50 

Total ce ane een eee ee $9562.75 

' EXPENDITURES. 

Alexander Settlement.............. $ 75.00 
Bush’) Place’. $a. oa--he eee 67.50 
Central Kona Settlement.......... 25.00 
Chinese Work ...2..<8...: $172.30 

Salaries). f haareeees nee 798.00 970.00 
English-Portuguese Work $148.50 

Salaries> spect ee 819.00 967.50 
Friend) hiccise hus a once se ee Ce 150.80 
General Fund =..02.0 2.22.0. oe 141.50 

Salaries: ai. ics Aiea ee 558.00 
Hawaiian Works sae $100.75 

Salaries “.5 eee 558.00 658.75 
Hoaloha? 2.028) can oe an eee 43.75 
Japanese Work.......... $198 .27 

Salariess jcoso- eee 1442.00 1640.27 
Kakaako Church Construction...... 200.00 
Kalihi Settlement. 22>... eee 387.38 
Moiliili Church Construction...... 440.00 
Office + lxpenseve; s.seia eee eee 46.30 
Palama Settlement, -. 5.5... 0. 0eeeee 166.00 
TOMO » |S s..: we anspetene eee 86.75 
Waiakea Settlement .............. 75.00 

TOGAL vis eishivn Breech ae $6649.50 

RECAPITULATION. 

Receipts over expenditures........ $2913.25 
Overdraft at’ the bank. .7:.. vo. ae 1549.98 
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HENRY PERRINE BALDWIN. 


Not often does THE FRIEND have to 
chronicle so noteworthy a death as that 
of Henry Perrine Baldwin, who stepped 
through the door into the beyond on the 
Bineday of July; 1911, at vhis. restful 
home called ‘“Maluhia,” in Makawao, 
Maui. Illness took him to the Coast 
about three months before that; but it 
seemed that he was not to recover, and 
so the return was made, that he might 
be at home, among the scenes of all his 
activities and with his family around 
him. Everything that love and_ skill 
could do to arrest the dread moment and 
keep him longer was done, but in vain! 
and in less than a week after landing at 
Kahului he rested. Mrs. Baldwin and 
the sons and daughters—excepting 
Arthur Baldwin, who resides in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, but who had been with his 
father in San Francisco—were at his 
bedside at the last. Besides these, hus- 
bands and wives of his children, some of 
the grandchildren and others of his per- 
sonal relatives were with him at the end. 


The sad news was quickly spread 
throughout Hawaii.and into the world 
beyond; for very many were deeply in- 
terested in all that pertained to one who 
had so impressed himself upon the life 
about him. Cables, telephones, the wire- 
less, brought any number of messages of 
love and sorrowful regard. Friends and 
representatives of important business in- 
terests, the Governor of the Territory, 
ministers from most of the Christian 
denominations represented in the islands, 
besides many others, hastened to Maui 
and to his home to pay their last tribute 
of respect and affection, and when the 
funeral was held on Monday afternoon 
at the home on the mountainside thou- 
sands had gathered and stood, silent and 
uncovered, during the simple and beauti- 
ful service for the dead. Several of the 
ministers from other places took part in 
the services. The presence of great 
throngs of laborers, many of whom had 
walked miles to be there, was a striking 
evidence of the position he held in their 
hearts and lives. Every face was that of 
a mourner. 


Henry Perrine Baldwin was born at 
Lahaina on the 29th day of August, 
1842. His parents were the Rev. Dr. 
Dwight Baldwin and Charlotte F. Bald- 
win, missionaries of the American Board 
at that station. He was one of eight 
children; the eldest brother, David 
Dwight Baldwin, and two sisters, Abi- 
gail Charlotte (Mrs. W. 'D. Alexander) 
and Harriet M. (Mrs. S. M. Damon), 
only survive him. i 

In those days there were few schools 
anywhere in the Islands, and education 
for the little child was largely a matter 


. 


of home training; so that until his four- 
teenth year he received the care and at- 
tention of a gentle mother and wise 
father. From 1856 to 1863 he was at 
Punahou School. This period constituted 
his whole school life; but it was enough 
—although, had he been financially able, 
as he frequently said, he would have 
taken a full college course. He made 
his mark as a boy, leaving at Punahou 
an enviable record for solid, consistent 
and telling work on all sides. It was 
then a manual labor school, and he was 
as energetic in and made a record for ac- 
complishment in work of hand as well 
as in study and athletic sports. He was 
a natural leader, and that characteristic 


became a marked feature wherever he, 


was placed. While at Punahou he be- 


came devotedly attached to the Rev. Ed- | 


ward G. Beckwith, who was then the 
President, and this attachment continued 
during all his (Beckwith’s) life, result- 
ing in Baldwin’s procuring Dr. Beck- 
with’s call to the Makawao Church, 
where he spent his last years, 

Leaving school, he went to work, tak- 
ing up the cultivation of sugar very soon, 
and in this, had he lived about a year 
longer, he would have completed a full 
half century of successful effort. At 
first he was at Lahaina, with Turton and 
Campbell; thence to Waihee, where his 
future brother-in-law, Samuel T. Alex- 
ander, was manager. It was during his 
life there—April 5, 1870—that he mar- 
ried Miss Emily W. Alexander, who now 
survives him. Forming a partnership 
with .S. T, Alexander, he. soon. after 
started the Alexander & Baldwin planta- 
tion at Paia, which subsequently became 
the Paia Plantation, a corporation. For 
several years he gave the closest atten- 
tion to the business of this concern and 
to the development of sugar as the lead- 
ing industry of Hawaii. 

With the Reciprocity Treaty in 1876 
he saw that a great future for the coun- 
try was only awaiting far-sighted, ener- 
getic accomplishment. It was largely 
through his energy that the Hamakua- 
Ditch Company was formed and brought 
water out of the rainy valleys of North- 
east Maui to water the plains and slopes 
on the Northerly and Westerly sides of 
Haleakala and to crown with’ success the 
three concerns which united to form the 
eompany. Others followed; but he was 
the pioneer in the great irrigation pro- 
jects of this country. 

With the success following the com- 
pletion of the Hamakua Ditch, Mr. Bald- 
win soon extended his operations and 
became the leading force in the develop- 
ment of the Hawaiian Sugar Company 
on Kauai, as well as extending the 
sphere of his operations on Maui to the 
Haiku Plantation, and covering, also, 
Grove Ranch. Then followed the Ha- 


| 

‘waiian Commercial & Sugar Company 
enterprise, the control of which had been 
obtained by James B. Castle, with whom 
'Mr. Baldwin and others joined, the latter 
at once assuming the leading position in 
its councils, which was due to his prac- 
tical knowledge of sugar culture. About 
three years after the acquirement of its 
control, Mr. Baldwin took the direct man- 
agement of the concern, and to his energy 
and far-sighted work its great success is 
to be credited. 


Besides the concerns in which Mr. 
Baldwin was directly interested, his ad- 
vice and opinion was universally regarded 
jas of very great weight in everything 
pertaining to Hawaii's great industry. 


The history of these Islands would be 
‘incomplete without a reference to Mr. 
Baldwin’s share in their political and 
social development. After the Revolu- 
tion of 1893, he entered with all his 
resourcefulness into the complex and dif- 
ficult questions presented for solution. 
His advice was sought and listened to 
with respect. He was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1894, and 
for several sessions of the Legislature 
his clear intellect and administrative 
ability were invaluable aids in guiding 
the young republic. Lately he had avoid- 
ed actual participation in legislative and 
governmental work; but his strong and 
honest influence has continued to have 
great weight, not only on Maui, but 
throughout the Territory. The Hawaii- 
ans, embittered by the overthrow of the 
native monarchy, and long suspicious of 
those whom they formerly regarded as 
friends, soon learned that Mr. Baldwin 
was in very truth their best friend and 
the confidence thus restored continued to 
the end. 


This very brief sketch of his life 
would be like an arch without the key- 
stone, with no mention made of Mr. 
'Baldwin’s work for humanity. It is not 
possible to even enumerate the various 
fruits of his noble generosity. But who 
has not heard of the Baldwin Home for 
the Children of Lepers, the Maunaolw 
Seminary, the schools, churches and 
other institutions he has either establish- 
ed or assisted, built and endowed? One 
of his latest acts of love will not soon be 
forgotten, especially by the aged. He 
built and then endowed at Makawao, on 
Maui, a home for old people. If all of 
these acts had not been done so quietly 
‘and without ostentation, the world would 
have heard of very much more. But it 
was his desire that nothing he did should. 
be trumpeted. Not even his family knew 
of all of his acts of benevolence and 
charity. He frowned on all attempts to 
publish a story of his benevolence. It is 
doubtful whether he would permit what 
he did to be called “benevolences” or 
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“charities”; for he had a strong and 
abiding sense of the wide duty of man- 
kind of those whose business brought 
more than enough to supply personal 
needs only. 

Of his personal character not much 
need be said; for all who knew him felt 
not only the magnetism of his fine char- 
acter and manhood, but were impressed 
by his simplicity, freedom from osten- 
tation, kind heart, courtesy to all about 
him, the lowest and most degraded be- 
ing treated with as great kindness and 
with as marked respect as those who 
were powerful or wealthy. It is difficult 
to justly estimate and judge such a man, 
for there is so much not yet known, but 
there is sufficient to justify the convic- 
tion that in his death Hawaii lost a faith- 
ful friend, and upright citizen, and all 
of its work for social, moral and _ re- 
ligious uplift a most earnest supporter. 

WEG: 
Peed 


Honolulu Legends 


W. D. WESTERVELT 


CREATION OF MAN. 


Back of Honolulu rises a cloud cap- 
ped range of island mountains. Just 
over this range is the place where Kam- 
akau, a native historian of about sixty 
years ago, says that the Hawaiian gods 
created the first inhabitants of these isl- 
ands. The story has been repeated in 
several Hawaiian papers and with em- 
bellishments, was adopted by Judge For- 
nandes and mentioned in notes in his 
work “The Polynesian Race.” Parts of 
the story are evidently old Hawaiian, but 
the part which describes the creation of 
man is thoroughly Biblical with the ad- 
dition of a few touches of the imagina- 
tion. 

The gods had come from far off un- 
known lands. They brought with them 
the mysterious people who live in preci- 
pices and trees and rocks. These were 
the invisible spirits of the air. 

Ku, Kane, Lono, and Kanaloa were 
the first gods made. 

The earth was a calabash. The gods 
(other legends say the first man maker) 
threw the calabash cover upward and it 
became the sky. Part of the thick “flesh” 
became the sun. Another part was the 
moon, The stars came from the seeds. 

The following fine chant describes the 
appearance of the earth: 


“The sky is established. 
The earth is established. 
Fastened and fastened, 

Always holding together, 


Entangled in obscurity, 

Near each other (a group of islands) 
Spreads out like a flock of birds. 
Leaping up are the divided places. 
Lifted far up are the heavens 
Polished by striking. 

Lamps rest in the sky. 

Pleasantly the skies move, 
Pleasantly rises to pleasure, 
Pleasure rises to pleasure, 

The moving sky is above.” 


The gods went over to a small island 
called Mokapu and thought they would 
make man to be chief over all other 
things. Mololani was the crater hill 
which forms the little island. On the 
sunrise side of this hill, near the sea was 
the place where red dirt lay mixed with 
dark blue and black soil. Here Kane 
scratched the dirt together and made the 
form of a man. 

Kanaloa ridiculed the mass of dirt and 
made a better form, but it did not have 
life. Kane said, “You have made a dirt 
image, let it become stone.” 

Then Kane ordered Ku and Lono to 
carefully obey his directions. They were 
afraid he would kill them, so at once 
they caught one of the spirits of the air 
and pushed it into the image Kane had 
made. 

Fornandes says that Lono brought 
whitish clay from the four ends of the 
world with which to make the head, but 
there is no foundation for this statement 
in the legends. This must have been a 
verbal statement made to him by Kama- 
kau. When the spirit had been pushed 
into the body Kane stood by the image 
and called, ““Elikasaus-olas Eola!” “I 
come live! live!” 

Ku and Lono responded “Live! live!” 
Then Kane called again: “I come, 
awake! awake!” and the other two re- 
sponded, “Awake, awake,” and the image 
became a living man. 

Then Kane cried: “I come, arise- 
arise!” The other gods repeated “Arise! 
arise!” and the image stood up—a man 
with a living spirit. They named him 
Wela-ahi-lani-nui or “The great heaven 
burning hot.” 

A chant is given, probably made by 
Kamakau giving the divine signs attend- 
ing the birth of chief: 


“The stars were burning. 

Hot were the months. 

Land rises in islands, 

High surf is like mountains, 

Pele throws out her body (of lava.) 
Broken masses of rain from the sky, 
The land is shaken by earthquakes, 
Ikuwa reverberates with thunder.” 
Ikuwa was the month of thunder and 


Thus attended by the right 


lightning. 


|signs a chief came into the world. 


The Au-Okao, a native paper of 1869, 
says that the gods took this man to their 


home and nourished him. When he be- 
caine strong he went out to walk around 
the home of the gods. Soon he noticed a 
shadow going around with his body. It 
walked when he walked and rested when 
he rested. He wondered what this thing 
was, and called it “Aka” or “shadow.” 

When he slept, Ku, Kane and Lono 
tore open his body and Kane took out a 
woman, leaving Ku and Lono to heal the 
body. Then they put the woman by the 
side of the man and they were alike. 

Wela-ahi-lani-nui woke and found a 
beautiful one lying by him and thought 
“This is that thing which has been by 
my side, my aka. The godspiiave 
changed it into this beautiful one.” So 
he gave her the name Ke-aka-huli-lani,” 
“the heaven changed shadow.” But the 
natives have called her “Owe.” These 
were the ancestors of the Hawaiians and 
all the peoples of the islands of the great 
ocean. 

It must be remembered that there are 
many other Hawaiian legends which 
mention other first men and women as 
ancestors of the Hawaiian people. The 
above legend of the creation of man is 
to be known as “The Kamakau Legend.” 


Bead 


Rev. T. Hori, of the Nuuanu Street 
Japanese Church has just been making a 
tour of Kauai at the invitation of the 
evangelists of that island. His tour in- 
cluded Koloa, Lawai, Kekaha, Waimea, 
Hanapepe and Lihue. It is good to see 
these signs of the unity and solidarity-of 
our work and workers. He comes back 
full of enthusiasm over the awakening in 
Kauai and promises us a readable report 
for our next issue. 


ss 
_ Aimed at Him. 


A gentleman who was buying a turkey 
from old Uncle Ephriam asked him, in 
making the purchase, if it was a tame 
turkey. 

“Oh, yais, sir; it’s a tame tu’key all 
right.” 

“Now, Ephriam, are you sure 
tame turkey?” 

“Oh, yais, sir; dere’s no so’t o’ doubt 
‘bout dat. It’s a tame tu’key all right.” 

He consequently bought the turkey, 
and a day or two later, when eating it, 
came across several shot. Later on, when 
he met old Ephriam on the street, he 
said, “Well, Ephriam, you told me that 
was a tame turkey, but I found some shot 
in it when I was eating it.” 

“Oh, dat war a tame tu’key all right,” 
was Uncle Ephriam’s reiterated re- 
joinder ; “but de fac’ is, boss, se gwine 
to tell yer in confidence dat dem ’ere 
shot was intended for me.” 


Atasugel 
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THE COLLEGE OF HAWAII. 


Below is shown the architect’s drawing 
of the new building for the College of 
Hawaii. This building is to be erected 
by funds provided by the last Legislature, 
and is to provide for all departments of 
the College except those of Chemistry 
anda part of Engineering. These, be- 
cause of their nature will be provided 
for in the buildings now occupied, which 
will be removed to the permanent site. 
The Dairy and other live stock work of 
the College is provided for in the Dairy 
building now standing on the land. 


Planning for Artistic Results. 


This new building will be built on the 
permanent lands of the College located 
in Monoa Valley and adjoining the 
south side of the lands of the Mid-Pacific 


Institute. These lands have an admirable 
setting with both mountain and sea 
views. They have been acquired partly 


by purchase, and partly by grant from 
the Territorial Government; and com- 
prise about 90 acres.. A plan which is 
shown herewith, for the development of 
these grounds and their embellishment 
has been drawn up. The present new 
building will be built in the position in- 
dicated between the two main lines. Of 
course it will require a good many years 
to grow into this plan, but as the College 
develops and the new buildings are erect- 
ed there should be a definite and adequate 
plan to work to. Many of the main- 
land institutions show now the lack of 
such plans in the beginning, and the Col- 
lege of Hawaii would be culpable not to 
benefit by their experience. These plans 
have been under careful study for the 
past two years, and while they may be 
modified in several minor points, yet the 
larger features are workable and will 


remain. The campus is intended to oc- 
cupy about 25 acres, and the remainder 
will be devoted to agricultural purposes. 


A Botanical Garden. 


The campus will be laid out in roads 
and plantings to satisfy the best land- 
scape effect. Plants will be chosen and 
grouped not only for their ornamental 
effect and adaptability, but it is the de- 
sire that there may be grouped on these 
grounds all tropical plants that will grow 
under the given conditions. This is a 


provision that is noticeably lacking in 
Honolulu, for while there are a great 
many rare and interesting plants in our 
midst, yet they are scattering and no one 
person knows where they all are. Both 
students, residents and visitors are in- 
terested in being able to find all tropical 
plants grouped as nearly as may be in 
one place. 


Practical Opportunities Offered. 


The arable lands will be devoted to 
live stock, horticultural and agricultural 
purposes. Already a Dairy and Poultry 
department has been established and 
stocked with three breeds of purebred 
dairy cattle and four breeds of poultry, 


FRONT ELEVATION OF MAIN BUILDING. 


and sixteen acres have been set aside for 
pasture. The Dairy building comprises 
a milk laboratory and record room and 
stalls for fourteen cows. All these are 
sanitary in every respect. Facilities are 
provided for instruction and demonstra- 
tion in the production of sanitary milk 
and in keeping pastures and herds free 
from tuberculosis. 

The agricultural and horticultural 
grounds are devoted to plantings of for- 
age, vegetable and fruit crops common 
in or adaptable to Hawaii in such man- 
ner as to demonstrate cultural methods, 
soil treatment and practices in selection 
and preparation for market. The land 
is supplied with water from ditches so 
that practical work may be carried on in 
irrigation. These lines of work should 
be very important for many problems 
arise in regard to the care and feeding 
of poultry and other live stock, and hav- 
ing only slight variations between the dif- 
ferent seasons as we do many questions 
arise as to best method of treatment of 
both plants and soils and the destruction 
of insect and fungous pests. 


Looking Forward. 


Looking somewhat into the future it 
is suggested that there is an opportunity 
for the establishment, in connection with 
both the Agricultural and Engineering 
Departments, of technical schools in 
sugar industry and other technical activi- 
ties. The sugar industry is more highly 
developed here in both factory and field 
methods than in any other part of the 
world, and there is every good reason 
for the building up of an institution that 
will train young men for the technical as 
well as practical phases of all activities 
that pertain to the Tropics. 


The Building. 


But this new building that is being 
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erected is to serve more purposes than 
providing for instruction in Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts. It is provided in 
the charter that other subjects may not 
be excluded, and the College should pro- 
mote a liberal as well as a practical edu- 
cation in the several pursuits and pro- 
fessions of life. Consequently under the 
charter this building provides on the first 
floor amply for the English language 
and Literature, German and French, 
Mathematics, Physics and room for the 
library and also for offices for indi- 
vidual consultation with students. The 
library comprises for the most part the 
best, text and reference works in Eng- 
lish, German and French on all subjects 
pertaining to the Sciences, Agriculture 


be built of reinforced concrete and 1s 
intended both as to setting as well as 
design to form a part of the larger 
campus unit rather than to be considered 
a unit in itself. On account of this ar- 
rangement the building does not face the 
sea, yet the medallion of the College 
shown at the top of this article is not in- 
appropriate. This is conventional in de- 
sign and is intendedto set forth the geo- 
graphical location of the College situated 
in the midst of the Pacific and drawing 
the students from and sending them to 
all shores bordering on its great waters 
The two strong arches of Culture and 
Service typify the large aims and object 
of the institution, and through these at 
a distance may be seen the ship of hope 
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spondence was entered into, a section of 
the Mechanics Building was set apart for 
Hawaii's exhibit, a large local commit- 
tee of twenty-five was organized, and the 
work of collecting an exhibit was begun. 
A finance committee was appointed to 
raise the necessary funds, the sum needed 
estimated not to exceed $1500. 

The Promotion Committee, through its 
Secretary, helped very materially by 
sending from Atlantic City part of an 
exhibit, no longer needed in that city. 
The Public and Private Schools of the 
Territory furnished exhibits showing the 
results of Christian education. 

St. Andrew’s Cathedral and Central 
Union Church contributed pictures. A 
series of contrast pictures representing 
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and Mechanical Arts. It is also the of- 
ficial depository for all government pub- 
lications. It now has over 8000 voluines 
with an equal number of pamphlets; and 
is open under the usual regulations to 
the general public. 

On the second floor are the rooms re- 
quired by the Department of Domestic 
Science and Art with appropriate of- 
fices and lecture rooms. These are de- 
partments in which interest is growing 
rapidly and in time they will both be 
strong departments of the College. The 
basement provides the laboratories and 
preparation rooms for the several bio- 
logical sciences and one or two of the 
engineering laboratories. 

The building will be of classic design 
with simple, but dignified lines. It will 


COLLEGE OF HAWAII CAMPUS. 


and endeavor,—representing the student, 
—with sail set and headed for the open 
sea. There is no reason why it should 
not have a safe and prosperous journey. 
JOHN W. GILMORE. 


at 
THE WORLD IN BOSTON. 


A Special Committee of the Hawaiian 
Board, consisting of the chairman of the 


Edneational Committee, the General 
Secretary, the Treasurer, Dr. Scudder 
and Mr. W. R. Castle, was appointed 


many months ago to prepare and send 
to Boston, a suitable exhibit to “Amer- 
ica’s First Great’ Missionary Exposi- 
tion,” which was to be held April 24 to 
May 20 in Mechanics Building. Corre- 


“THE COLLEGE OF HAWAII 
PROPOSED PLAN OF GAMPUS 


the work of the Episcopal churches, gave 
an excellent impression of the influence 
of Christianity. The Kindergarten, thru 
Miss Lawrence, was well outlined. 
Pictures from local photographers, sey- 
eral paintings by Mr. D. H. Hitchcock 
and one by Mrs.. Schmitt helped much 
Koa furniture was provided. A ton of 
lava rock was sent from Hawaii; 500 
stereoptican views, 1200 feet of moving 
picture films, transparencies representing 
island scenes, volcanoes, a model of the 
surf-rider, relief maps of the separate 
islands, pictures illustrative of the Chris- 
tians of all denominations were for- 
warded. It is unnecessary to give fur- 
ther details of the exhibit. 

The aim was to reproduce the result of 
a completed missionary undertaking. 
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was given to the work of the churches, 
the Hawaiian Board, and the Schools. 
To correct false impressions about the 
Islands, to educate the great numbers 
who come to visit the Exposition, to do 
a little quiet Promotion work, and most 
of all, to advance the interests of the 
Kingdom by emphasizing what ninety 
years of Christian civilization has done, 
to do this, the committee lent its efforts. 
To represent to the best advantage the 
large exhibit sent on, Rev. William 
Brewster Oleson, General Secretary of 
the Hawaiian Evangelical Association 
was delegated to take charge. It was a 
difficult undertaking. But we know the 
work was well done. In the next issue 
of THE FRIEND, it is hoped Mr. Oleson 
will give us his story of the Exposition. 
The newspaper clippings received indi- 
cate that the Hawaiian exhibit was a no- 
table one. 
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A LIVE CHURCH. 


Written for The Friend by a member of the 
Hilo Japanese Church. 


The Hilo Japanese Church has been 
growing more and more, and the many 
earnest members of our prayermeeting 
are praying to revive the faith of all the 
Christians of our Church. 

At the meetings for worship there are 


God, let us praise Jehovah and win this 
battle! 

The Buddhists persecuted our children 
for some time, so not many children 
came to Sunday School, but now fifty to 
sixty children come as before. 

I am very glad to speak about our 
prayermeeting ; there are many members 
in it and their prayers are very powerful 
and earnest, and by the meeting they be- 
come very faithful. 

Our brothers and sisters are very dili- 
gent in Gospel preaching and visiting, so 
our old church which was built nearly 
twenty-five years before, is-very narrow 
for our meeting; so all our members 
want a new, big church, and offered more 
than a thousand and ane hundred dollars 
for it. It is first fruits of new church 
building, and now our committee are 
working for it. Rev. Mr. K. Huguchi is 
our greatest helper. Our wish is to build 
the new church this year, so we thank 
God and work hard for it. 

Our? ¥; M. CAA: has @ meeting the 
second Sunday night each month. There 
are an average of 100 persons in every 
meeting. It is the largest meeting in 
Hilo now. In every meetting five or six 
members tell their thought or experience 
of Christianity and give some inspiration 
to their hearers. 


Gospel Preaching at Camp. 


On the first and fourth Saturdays of 
every month we go to some camp which 


sixty persons on the average, and there 


is two or three: miles away from Hilo 


though it is raining or blowing we do not 
take rest one time. By doing this we 
have gained some experience in preach- 
ing to laborers, so now we make a plan 
to do road preaching in Hilo town. We 
wish you will be kind enough to pray 
for it. 


If there is any vital movement by the 
Christians, the Buddhist believers surely 
make some persecution against us. It 
is the providence of God, and we become 
earnest Christians by it, because God 
teaches us: “Throw the whole of your 
anxiety upon Him, because He Himself 
cares for you.” Our chief Commander 
is the Lord Jesus Christ, so we don’t 
fear their persecution and we are march- 
ing and fighting in the field of battle and 
getting victory by Him. 

We wish to offer up to Him the spirit 
of our nation in Hilo. 


et 


Mr. H. P. Kennedy, instructor in the 
Manual Training Department of Taugaloo 
College, Mississippi, gave an address at the 
Oahu Prison on the second Sunday in July, 
and was listened to with great interest by 
all who were in attendance at that very in- 
teresting meeting. 


RESPONSIBLE 


For those Japanese Servants? 
Let 


More than we think, perhaps. 
them read a Christian paper in their 


own tongue. 
year. 


It is THE TOMO, 50c a 
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MEN anv Reticion. Now here 1 is that 
story about the other great men’s move 
ment in the religious world. It is sicalled| 
the Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment. Whence did it arise? Prominent | 
Christian business men of the United | 
States and Canada felt that the time| 
was ripe for a movement whose 
objective would be to greatly increase | 
the active membership of men and boys 
in the Christian churches of the Ameri- 
can continent. 
partment of the Y. M. C. A. called a 
number of leaders of various 
movements, brotherhoods, church clubs, 
and so forth, to a meeting for prayer 
and conference in Hotel Manhattan, New 
York City. J. G. Cannon, President of 
the Fourth National Bank of New York, 
presided. It developed that three dif- 
ferent organizations were each consider- 
ing independently some such plan. A 
union movement was organized, heading 
up in a conference at Buffalo October 
25 and 26, 1910. There were 262 dele- 


7 : | 
gates at the conference, coming from 72 | 


cities. 
a 


Wuat ARE THE PLans? First, ninety 
cities of the United States and Canada} 
are being selected. In each of these, | 
after thorough preparation in prayer and | 
organization, there will be conducted | 
evangelistic campaigns of eighty days 
duration, coming between September, 
1911, and May, 1912. This will be the 
greatest series of evangelistic meetings 
the world has ever seen. The ninety 
cities chosen are under obligations to re- 
produce in all the smaller cities arotnd 
them what has been done in the large 
cities. Thus hundreds of cities will have 
campaigns led by the best men in Amer- 
ica, following the most approved meth- 
ods, with all the stimulus of great suc- 
cesses elsewhere. Literally tens of thou- 
sands of men and boys will be led into 
Church membership based on faith in 
Jesus Christ as Saviour. But church 
membership is not the whole of the pro- 
Let me give you its 8-fold aim. 


gram. 
as 

Tue Osjective. 1. Men’s Christian 

Organization. To leave with every 

buses Brotherhood, Y. M. C. A., and 


Sunday School a worthy and workable 
plan of specialized effort for men and 
boys. 

2. Literature. To assemble and pub- 
lish a statement of the most approved 


23 Men Working forMen 3 


main | 


The Religious Work De- | 


men’s | 


‘Francis W. Parker. 


SUPER 


|methods of religious work for men and 
| boys. 

3. Evangelism. To win to Christ and 
ithe Church the largest possible number 
‘of men and boys by "May Paz. 

4. Bible Study. To oreatly 
‘the enrollment in Bible Classes. 
Missionary. To continue and in- 
icrease the emphasis of the Christian Re- 
ligion as the one and only hope of the| 
'world and to make abiding the mi$sion- 
ary enterprises of the Church at home 
and abroad. 

6. Service. To reveal the program 
of Jesus Christ in the world in such a 
;manner that the strongest men will vol- 
junteer for life service in the Church. 
This service to include a Christian in- 
'vestment of time, personal talents, and | 
‘money. 

7. Civic Betterment. To make a per- 
manent contribution to the best life of 
‘the continent, social, political, commer- 
cial, and physical. 

8. Public Worship. To exalt the 
spiritual power of the public worship of | 
(God. | 
| & 
| THe OrGanizaTion. A national com- 
/mittee of 97 leads the way. On it are 
‘men great in business, great in religion, 


increase 


5. 


men such as J. G. ‘Cannon, Fred B. 
|Smith, A. E. Marling, W. J. Bryan, 
Charles Stelzle, Rolla V. Watt and 


Each large city has 
a committee of 100, subdivided into sec- 
tions for business and finance, publicity, 
boys’ work, Bible study, evangelism, ex- 
tension, social service, missions, and con- 
servation. There will be at least three 
evangelistic teams composed of at least 
six men, a leader of Bible study, an 
evangelist, a religious worker for boys, 
a social service leader, a shop and fac- 
tory leader, and a director of music. 
ed 

ParticipaTING. | What Organizations 
are going in? The great national move- 
ments, such as the Baptist Brotherhood, 
the Congregational Brotherhood of Am- 
erica, The Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
The Gideons, the Y. M. C. A., the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association, and 
over half a dozen more. 

x 

Wuat is rr? Without doubt the most 
daring, business-like, thorough, Chris- 
tian movement of the ages. Nation-wide, 
church wide, interdenominational, It is 
already well under way in many cities, 
and its success is assured. The evi- 


dences of God’s favor are already at 
hand. Will Honolulu have a share in its 
benefits? If they could be bought with 
money the answer would be an unhesi- 


tating affirmative. But this is not a 
|movement where money counts. The 


personal effort of scores of men who will 
pray and work is the price here. Ii 
newspaper articles would bring it about, 
there are lots of us willing to’ write, both 


| stories and editorials, advertiseuems and 


news items. Will it reach Honolulu? 1 


don’t know. 
& 


LayMENn’s Muisstonary MoveEMENT. 
Major Davis, U. S. A., a member of St. 
Andrew’s Cathedral, made an address a 
few months ago on this movement. The 
facts eripped~ some of the members of 
the Men’s Club, they got to work, and 
now it looks as if we would get the 
movement going here. Committees are 
being appointed from the Honolulu 
churches, and it is more than likely that 
a great missionary convention will re- 
sult, taking place some time in the fall. 
The leaders hope to get J. Campbell 
White or G. Sherwood Eddy as the lead- 
ing speaker. Mr. White is the leader of 
the whole movement. Mr. Eddy is Y. 
Ne C. A. Secretary for the whole of 
Asia. 


aS 


“Remember, it is looking downward that 
makes one dizzy. Look up, and your brain 
clears, your heart grows calm, and strength 
comes to you for every task and every 
emergency.” 
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The Beginning of Industrial Educa- 
tion in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 


Arthur E. Larimer. 


The object of all education is to make 
good citizens. One of the first duties of 
a good citizen is to earn his own living. 
Hence the demand throughout the nation 
for education which shall enable the ris- 
ing generation to fill more remnuerative 
places in our industries. 

The educational work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has always 
been along vocational lines. It has sought 


under the leadership of Christian teach- | 


ers to give the young men whose early 
education has been inadequate an oppor- 
tunity to improve their efficiency in their 
present positions or to prepare for some- 
thing better in the future. Nearly all of 
the work has been conducted in the even- 
ings so as to attract young men and boys 
who are forced to work for a living dur- 
ing the day, but who could accomplish 
much by improving their spare hours. 
Until recent years the Association has 
confined itself almost entirely to the com- 
mercial lines of work such as Book- 
keeping, Stenography, Typewriting, 


Show Card Writing, Advertising, Sales- | 


manship, etc. But the fact that there is 
a limit to the number of positions avail- 
able in a given community along these 
lines meant that many students who had 
acquired considerable proficiency in their 
studies were unable to secure positions. 
The increasing number of Business Col- 
leges and public schools giving commer- 
cial courses made the problem of get- 
ting a position more difficult for the 
student of only average attainments. 

In looking around for other lines in 
which to prepare young men to earn a 
better living, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has begun to experiment in 
the industrial field. In a number of in- 
dustrial vocations the apprecenticeship 
system fails to give a boy all the training 
he needs to become g thoroughly skilled 
journeyman. This is particularly true of 


care of large buildings, operation of mo- 
tor boats including a thorough knowl- 
edge of the principles of the gas engine, 
‘belong to this class. 

| One of the first ventures of the Young 
|Men’s Christian Association into the field 
of industrial education and the one which 
has probably proved most successful is 
the Auto School. The course is design- 
‘ed primarily for young men who wish to 
qualify for a good wage earning position 


‘by learning to care for and drive an auto. 


'A large number of car owners and dem- 
jonstrators also take advantage of the 
course whenever it is given in order to 
‘master the principles of the gas engine. 
The Auto School of West Side Y. M. 
C. A., New York, has grown to the point 
where 1200 men and boys took the course 
last year. Portland, Ore.,- and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, each have schools with close 
to 100 students in attendance at all times. 
Since the course may be completed in 
‘from ttwo to six months, this means a 
yearly enrollment of 200 or more in each 
Association. Los Angeles, Calif., Den- 
ver, Colo., Minneapolis, Minn., and a 
‘number of other Associations have Auto 
Schools conducted along similar lines, but 
with a smaller number of students as yet. 
The course in Automobile Operation 
as developed in the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is usually divided into 
three parts. A course of lectures is given 
on the construction, operation and care 
of autos. Shop work which consists of 
‘demonstrations with actual auto parts 
‘runs parallel with the lectures. The 
‘student is made thoroughly familiar with 


every part of the machinery so as to be 


able to care for the car properly and to 
make all repairs which would not call 
|for the services of a journeyman ma- 
‘chinist. The student should be able to 
‘diagnose the difficulty whenever the car 
‘will not run properly. Then near the 
‘close of the course he is given several 
‘lessons in actually driving a car on the 
‘road. He begins by driving on out of 
\the way country roads and ends up by 
(trying his skill in the heart of the busi. 
ness district. 


Another line which the Young Men's 


the machine trades where supplementary | no v hic 
technical knowledge of an elementary Christian Association has followed up 
nature is almost indispensible to the ma- | successfully in the field of industrial edu- 
chine shop apprentice who would master Cation ts plumbing. By securing a skill- 


his trade. It/is true in a measure in the 
plumbing trade where apprentices often 
serve most of their time running errands 
and doing helper’s work which gives 
them little if any knowledge of wiping 
joints, lead work and the other details of 
the trade. 

Then there is the field of industrial vo- 
cations where there is no apprenticeship 
system. Conspicuous among these is the 
vocation of driving and caring for auto- 
mobile, both passenger and truck. Cer- 
tain lines of electrical work, bricklaying, 


ed plumber as instructor with individual 
sets of plumbers’ tools for each student, 
with individual furnaces and miniature 
‘framed rooms equipped for making sink, 
toilet, washstand and bath connections, 
successful work in fitting young men for 
‘the plumbing trade has been carried on 
‘in a number of Associations. Among the 
‘plumbing schools in the Middle West and 
Western States, Detroit, Denver, Seattle 
and Portland are successful. 

Courses in electrical work are given at 
Seattle and Portland in well equipped 


laboratories. Portland gives a course in 
bricklaying but with only fair success. 

Perhaps the largest field of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in helping 
solve the problem of industrial education 
is to properly supplement the apprentice- 
ship system in the machine trades. All 
progress along this line is also helping 
to solve the problem of establishing the 
proper relation between the church and 
industrial workers, for the Association 
which is a distinctly Christian institution 
with a definite religious work for the 
students in its educational classes, is 
bound to increase respect and considera- 
tion for Christ and the Church among 
men in the industrial world. 

For a number of years the Association 
in the principal industrial centers have 
given evening courses in Mechanical 
Drawing and Mathematics to supplement 
the practical training the apprentice re- 
ceived in the machine shop. The results 
have not been very satisfactory owing to 
the fact that most of the apprentice boys 
were too tired in the evenings to make 
much progress in these subjects which 
would give them the theoretical part of 
the training for their trade. A vast ma- 
jority lacked the ambition to even attempt 
the evening class work. Here the plan 
of Herman Schneider, Dean of the Engi- 
neering Department of the University of 
Cincinnati, to introduce co-operative edu- 
cation for men in the industries loomed 
up as a possible solution of the Associa- 
tion’s problem. The idea of Professor 
Schneider is to have the young man work 
one week in the shop and spend the next 
in the class room with another worker al- 
ternating with him. This plan has been 
definitely applied to machine shop ap- 
prentices in a modified form by J. H. 
Renshaw who is in charge of the public 
continuation high school for machine- 
shop boys at Cincinnatti. The apprentice 
boys come to the school one full after- 
noon of four hours each on company 
time and receive instruction under Mr. 
Renshaw in Mechanical and Freehand 
Drawiing, Reading of Drawings, Shop 
Mathematics and Physics with a little 
general work of a cultural nature. Mr. 
Renshaw relates the school work to the 
practice by spending half his time with 
the boys in the shops as they are engaged 
in their regular work. 

This same plan of co-operative indus- 
trial education may be applied to the 
building trades and to surveying. As yet 
no Association has experimented with 
the new scheme long enough to judge of 
the results. Seattle has made a begin- 
ning in the part time machine shop ap- 
prentice course. Chicago has run a suc- 
cessful course along co-operative lines 
for carpenter and mason apprentices. 
Nearly all wide-awake Associations are 
studying the problem in connection with 
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practical men in the industries involved, 
and most of them are coming to the con- 
clusion that this-co-operative plan offers 
the best solution of the problem of train- 
ing apprentices for the machine and 
building trades. 

The Honolulu Young Men’s Christian 
Association is anxious to serve the com- 
munity in the best way possible in the 
matter of industrial education. Develop- 
ments elsewhere are being eagerly 
watched and an auto school is a proba- 
bility in the near future. Other phases of 
industrial training along the lines sug- 
gested throughout this article are being 
carefully considered. Altogether it is 
highly probable that our local Associa- 
tion will play a prominent part in the 
fitting of young men for better positions 
in the industries under Christian environ- 
ment. 

& 


GOD’S MUSIC. 


Since ever the world was fashioned, 
Water, and air, and sod, 
A music of divers meaning 
Has flowed from the hand of God. 
In valley, and gorge, and upland, 
On stormy mountain heights, 
He makes Him a harp of the forest, 
He sweeps the chords with might. 
He puts forth his hand to the ocean, 
He speaks and the waters flow,— 
Now in a chorus of thunder, 
Now in a cadence low. 
He touches the waving flower-bells, 
He plays on the woodland streams— 
A tender song—like a mother 
Sings to her child in dreams. 
But the music divinest and dearest, 
Since ever the years began, 
Is the manifold passionate music 
He draws from the heart of man! 


—F. E. Weatherly. 
& 


Not to the swift the race; 
Not to the strong the fight; 

Not to the righteous perfect grace; 
Not to the wise the light. 


But often faltering feet 
Come surest to the goal; 
And they who walk in darkness meet 
The sunrise of the soul. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


All common things, each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 
—Hanry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


If the good were only better, 
Would the wicked be so bad? 
—John W. Chadwick. 


Is Your Japanese 
Servant a Christian? 
Let him have THE TOMO 


50c. a year. Every Month 


Rev. Moses K. Nakuina. 


The whole Christian community of the 
islands was deeply shocked and grieved 
over the death of Rev. Moses K. Nakui- 
na, who passed away on the evening of 
August 3rd. Just as we were going to 
press the following tributes were brought 
to us with the request. that space be 
found for them: 

Letter from the Hawaiian Board: 

Honolulu, Augustt 4, 1911. 
To 
Mrs. Emma M. Nakuina, Honolulu— 

Dear Mrs. Nakuina :— 

At a meeting of the Hawaiian Board 
this afternoon we were appointed to 
express to you the deep sympathy of the 
members of the Board for yourself and 
family in view of the departure of your 


beloved husband for the better land, and 
here we would record the high esteem of 
this body for the grand service of your 
late husband to the cause of Christ and 
of humanity rendered these many years, 
to the great benefit of the youth of our 
beloved land. His connection for many 
years with the Hoaloha was of inestim- 
able value both to the Sabbath School 
and the Christian Endeavor Societies of 
the islands. And more than this, we 
might count him as in large measure 
the promoter of C. E. work among tie 
young people of the Group. In meetings 
of the Island Associations his genial 
spirit and loving prayerful services will 
be greatly missed. 

With thankfulness that we have had 
the privilege of fellowship in work with 
a Christian of such spirit, and hoping that 
the memory of his life and example may 
by the grace of God help to sustain you 
in your incalculable loss, we subscribe 
ourselves on behalf of the Hawaiian 

soard. 
Yours sincerely, 
O. H. GULICK, 
JOHN Pr ERDMAN. 
Bd 

Rev. Moses K. Nakuina, whose death 
occurred at Kaimuki, Thursday evening, 
August 3, 1911, was a minister of rate 
spiritual attainment. It has been the 
writer's privilege to know him quite in- 
timately for the past five years and, cur- 
ing that time, he learned to love and re- 
spect him greatly for his sagacity, s:veet 


affable disposition and his deep and true 
love for the Master. With Brother 
Nakuina to love Christ was to serve Him. 
Every moment of his time, every particle 
of his energy was consecrated to the 
great work of Christ's Kingdom. 

We ask ourselves, why is it that in the 
prime of life, with the fields white unto 
harvest, and the need for laborers great, 
that the Master should call this choice 
servant to serve Him in his invisible 
Kingdom. 

“Do we mourn when another star _ 

Shines out from the glittering sky? 


Do we weep when the raging voice of war 
And the storms of conflict die?” 


“Then why should our tears run down, 
And our hearts be sorely riven, 
_ For another gem in the Saviour’s crown, 
Another star in Heaven? 


Can we read what “The Hand Is Writ- 
ing on the Wall” when a loved and valu- 
able servant is called by the Master frcim 
His visible Kingdom on Earth to serve 
Him in His invisible Kingdom in 
Heaven? The writer of Hebrews cells 
us, in speaking of Angels, “Are they not 
all ministering spirits, sent forth to do 
service for the sake of them that shall in- 
herit salvation?” Jesus tells us in speak- 
ing of the departed who die in fa:th, 
“They are like angels and, having shared 
in the resurrection, they are God’s sons.” 
What more natural then than for Gorl’s 
sons to be about their Father’s work, 
working together with the Elder Son and 
brother, Jesus Christ our Lord. 

The angels are employed by God to 


‘render aid or assistance, to others, es- 


pecially to Christians, they are minister- 
ing spirits. The Saviour says of Lazarus 
that when he died he was “carried by tiie 
angels into Abraham’s bosom.” We read 
of two men, Moses and Elijah, appearing 
to and talking with Jesus on the mount 
of transfiguration. 

Is not this the message that the hand is 
writing on the wall. God calls from His 
visible kingdom a trusted servant to gtve 
him a larger and more important tiust 
in his invisible kingdom. 

To those who are left behind the mes- 
sage reads clear and plain: 


“Do I forget? Ob, no, 
For memorie’s golden chain 

Shall bind my heart to the hearts below 
Till they meet and touch again.” 


“Hach link is strong and bright, 
And love’s electric flame 

Flows freely down, like a river of light, 
To the world from whence I came.” 


The invisible messengers of Christ 
must find hearts responsive to the Holy 
Spirit’s leading. They must find lives 
obedient to the Word of God. With 
such conditions may it not be possible 
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GROUP OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
THE ANNUAL MEETING. jtook place the dedication to the worship {tion of the practical subject: ‘How to 


The Eighty-ninth Annual Conference 
of the Hawatian Evangelical Association 
met with the Kaumakapili church during 
the last week of June. The Territorial 
Sunday School Association and_ the 
Christian Endeavor Society holding their 
annual meetings at the same time made a 
very large gathering. The ten days of 
meetings provided many things of inter- 
est for all the delegates, and the gather- 
ing was a success. 


The representation from the Japanese 
and Chinese churches was larger than 
ever before, and it was demonstrated 
over again that the obstacles arising from 
diverse languages and nationalities can 
be removed by the Spirit of Christ and 
that truly “the men of the four seas are 
brothers.” One of the most hopeful 
features of the Conference was the half 
hour of devotional service each morning 
when the representatives of each nation- 
ality met in separate rooms for prayer 
and conference on the same topic of 
Christian living. Though gathered in 
different rooms there went up to the 
Throne of Grace a united prayer for 
the deepening of spiritual life. 

There were two events of the meeting 
that mark the material advance of the 
Church. On Sunday, June 25th; there 


of God and to the service of mankind of 
the beautiful new edifice of the Kauma- 
kapili Church. The impressive service 
and the good words spoken by those who 
had part on the program made one 
realize the great opportunity which this 
church faces and the large future of use- 
fulness which lies before it. 

No less significant was the second 
event of that same day, the laying of the 
corner-stone of the new building for the 
Nuuanu Street Japanese Church. This 
self-supporting church will enter a new 
era of usefulness when its well-equipped 
building is completed and will become a 
strong religious center in that section 
of the ctiy. 

One of the interesting features of the 
Conference was the presence with us of 
the Rev. S. Kimura of Kyoto, Japan. 
His inspiring talks to the Japanese of 
the churches and his conferences with 
the evangelists gave new impetus to that 
department of the Association. His stir 
ring address in English to the Associa- 
tion of the practical subject: “How to 
see the large possibilities in their work. 

The Conference met each morning in 
study of the topic, “The Holy Spirit and 
the Church.” Papers were presented on 
various phases of this topic and were full 
of inspiration. After an hour of such 
study much time was given to considera- 


Make the Local Church a Greater Pow- 
er for Righteousness in the Community.” 
Day after day, new light was shown on 
the different elements of this problem, 
such as, Effective Pastoral Methods, Re- 
sponsibilities of Church Officers and the 
Church as a Community Center. These 
conferences proved very helpful, giving 
to ministers and delegates alike new vis- 
ions of their obligations. 

Throughout the ten days, many times 
we had inspiring and helpful addresses 
from Rev. W. C. Merritt, Secretary for 
the Northwest of the International Sun- 
day School Association, on methods of 
Sunday School work and duties of sup- 
erintendents and teachers. This element 
in the Annual Meeting marks a new 
epoch in our Sunday School work. 

The Annual Ministers Tea-Party given 
by the Ladies of the Woman’s Board, 
was held on the lawn of Mrs. Theodore 
Richards’ home and was greatly enjoyed. 
The Sunday School parade and Hoike a 
regular feature of the Annual Meeting 
was unsurpassed this year. As one saw 
the numbers and the enthusiasm one was 
impressed with the wonderful power for 
good which our Sunday Schools exert. 
There are now nearly ten thousand en- 
rolled in our schools, the largest number 
in the history of the church here. The 
report of statistics of the churches shows 
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a church membership of 8281, with a 
record of 751 accessions for the year. 


Looking toward the redemption of the 
people, the Association passed resolu- 
tions for the instituting of a Campaign 
of Temperance Education and Pledge 
Signing calling for the appointment of 
committees in each local Association to 
carry out this plan. 


The pastors and delegates returned to 
their homes with new enthusiasm for the 
work of the Kingdom and with new 
ideas of effective effort. 

Feel gan 3 
% 


if 


REV. MOSES NAKUINA. 
(Continued from Page 12) . 


K. 


for a soul having begun a work on earth 
to complete its mission from heaven. 
Let us hope that our brother taken 
from our sight will be permitted by the 
Master he so dearly loved, to continue 
from his heavenly abode, the work he 
began, while with us here on earth. 


“T shine in the light of God; 

His likeness stamps my brow. 

Through the valley of death my feet 
have trod; 

I reign in glory now. 


We can hardly look for the same kind 
of influence that may have been familiar 
to us when such a soul was with us im 
bodily form here below. 


If we can not know and commune with 
the spirits of the dear departed as they 
may minister around and to us, may this 
assurance comfort us until we ourselves 
are called to this blessed and invisible 
service. We can know and commune 
with Him, who controlls and directs the 
ministration of His brethren in the in- 
visible Kingdom, Jesus our elder brother 
and Saviour. 


Horace Wright Chamberlain. 
so 


Where the Tomo Goes. 


The Tomo is the FriENpD in Japanese. 
Totally different in composition, but one 
with us in purpose, it aims to interpret 
to its constituency the facts and spirit 
of Christian civilization. 

It goes into towns, villages, camps and 
remote corners of these Islands, but it 
goes also: into Japan, China, Manchuria 
and the United States. 

Some of its readers make a business of 
marking certain portions of it and send- 
ing these marked copies on to unbeliev- 
ers, as a way of calling their attention 
to Christian teaching, or to Christian 
friends in other countries as a means of 
keeping them from dropping out of the 
Christian life. 

The Ewa Church alone sends it out 
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A House of Joy in Moiliili. 


This neat little chapel in Moiliili was 
finished July Ist, at a cost of $530. Was 
not that economically done, and does not 
the group in front indicate that it was 


a pretty good investment? This building | 


ing and these happy faces greet with 
gratitude those who so kindly contributed 
through Rey. O. H. Gulick the sum of 
$440, for the Moiliili Chapel. There is 
still ninety dollars’ worth of opportunity 
for any who wish to have a share in this 
picture. 


What is doing there? The Sunday 
School averaged ninety pupils through 
July,—just double the number that used 
to attend at the little old shack where ‘t 
was held before. Every Saturday even- 
ing young men who are in training under 
Rev. T. Okumura to become evangelists, 
go two by two and hold preaching ser- 
vices there, and the people of the locality 


have asked to have a night school opened. | 


This Sunday School was opened eight 
years ago, when the electric cars first be- 
gan to run to Moiliili, under the super- 


into seventeen different provinces in Ja- 
pan, to reach young people who give 
more attention to what it contains, be- 
cause it comes from the middle of the Pa- 
cific, and from various lands there often 
comes an appreciative echo: “Thank you 
for the Tomo, I always read the news 
of ——— Church.” “TI was helped by 
what you marked.” “I am glad you re- 
member me. Please give my greetings 
to the Church.” 


os 
oUo 


SCUDDER 


MOILIILE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


intendency of Mr. Tokioka, one of the 
first of the pupils in Mr. Okumura’s 
Boarding School. This is one of those 
cases in which we can trace the develop- 
ment from the seed to the fruit. The 
lad in the boarding school has grown to 
young manhood, has been for years the 
efficient organist of the Makiki Church, 
has organized and remained as Superin- 
‘tendent of this Moiliili Sunday School 
‘continuously for the eight years. of its 
existence, and brought up along with him 
this fine group of bright young people, a. 
splendid foundation for a living church. 
While Mr. Tokioka has earned for him- 
self a good reputation in business circles 
and has a responsible position in the 
Specie Bank, nothing stands more to his 
credit than this service so freely and 
faithfully given for Moiliili. 

As Moiliili has a Japanese population 
of about 1000, of whom not a few are in 
independent business, the hope of estab- 
lishing a church there at an early date is 
well founded. 

& 


His Motto. 


A boy walked into a merchant’s office 
the other day in search of a situation. 
After being put through a catechism by 
the merchant he was asked: “Well, my 
lad, what is your motto?” 

“Same as yours, sir,’ he replied; 
‘same as you have on your door— 
Piuishal: 

He was engaged.—Selected. 
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RUINS OF GIRLS’ 


DORMITORY, 


PUNAHOU. 


DESTROYED BY FIRE AUG, 3. 


aE OAHU COLLEGE: FIRE. 


+ . , | 
Not in a long time has there been such 


a blaze in Honolulu as took place on the 


evening of August 3, when the fine 
building known as the Girls’ Dormitory 


was destroyed. The fire was one of 
greater incident to the community be- 
cause of the large number of people di- 


Waltan 


Fy ne A 


rectly or indirectly affected by it, and 
the many former teachers and pupils who 
have associations with it. 

Work was being -rushed on the build- 
ing to finish off in the upper story a num- 
ber of new rooms to accommodate the 


jincreasing numbers of boarding students, 


and it was there where the fire originated. 
It was about nine o’clock at night when 
the fire was first observed, and from that 


time until-eleven when it was finally con- 
quered, there was the greatest ringing of 
telephones and pattering of feet, and 
medley of horns, sirens and “honks’’ as 
everybody turned out to see the brilliant 
sight. 

The financial loss will, to a large ex- 
tent, be made good by the insurance, and 
we are sure the many graduates and 
friends will respond quickly with the 
necessary aid to replace the building, but 
the inconveniences caused will be very 
great for the time being, and the di- 
rectors are working hard to provide full 
accommodations elsewhere until the new 
building can be erected. 

The loss and inconvenience will be 
especially trying to those teachers and 
pupils who lost their wardrobes and 
libraries, and we express our sincere 


/sympathy for them. 


& 


“Nothing is easier than fault-finding; no 
talent, no self-denial, no character are re- 
quired to set up in the grumbling business.” 


Patience is a good thing for a man to 
hay, but when he haz got so mutch ov it 
that he kan fish all day long, without enny 
bate on hiz hook, lazyness iz what’s the 


|matter ov him. Exackly so.—Josh Billings. 
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A CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY IN EGYPT. 


we && w Our Young People 


Sn 


HENRY P. JUDD 


The Annual Convention. 


The annual gatherings of the Sunday 
School Association and the Christian 
Endeavor Societies were held in con- 
nection with the Annual Meeting of the 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association in the 
new Kaumakapili Church, Honolulu, 
from June 24th to July 3rd. These 
meetings were conducted in the usual 
manner and the routine reports were 
presented. A feature of the Sunday 
School meetings was the presence of the 
Rev. W. C. Merritt, the International 
Sunday School Association worker for 
the Northwest. Mr. Merritt delivered a 
series of addresses on Sunday School 
topics, as a result of which he imparted 
much information regarding organized 
work on the Mainland and aroused en- 
thusiasm among the leaders in Sunday 
School work in Hawaii nei. 


& 
A Practical Result. 


A practical result of Mr. Merritt’s 
visit has been the adoption of a standard 
for our schools. Mr. Merritt conferred 
with Rey. E. B. Turner and others with 
the view of adapting a typical standard 
of organized work to the Territorial 


work. Their report was presented and 
explained by Mr. Merritt and upon vote 
it was decided to have several hundred 
copies printed both in Hawaiian and in 
English for use in our schools. These 
standards should arrive here early in 
August and when they are once placed 
in our Sunday Schools and regarded as 
the goal toward which to bend our best 
efforts, cannot but bring about a great 
impetus to the Sunday School cause. 


st 
Some Sunday School Problems. 


1. What are the pastor’s duties to a 
Sunday School while it is in session? 
The pastor of the church is the pastor of 
the Sunday School and the School is one 
of the services of the church. His of- 
fice is above all the other offices. It is 
not only a position of honor, but one of 
responsibility. He can best help the 
School by being at the sessions. He 
should help to direct the general policy 
of the School. The pastor is just as re- 
sponsible for the teaching done in the 
Sunday School as in his pulpit. 

2. Suggest some ways by which the 
energies of boys may be used in the Sun- 
day School. Do not down him. How 


can you stop a boy from eating green 
apples? Give him ripe ones. Give the 
boys something to do. Set them to look: 
ing after things—making maps, charts, 
(EUG. 

3. How can home study be secured 
on the part of the pupils? Exactly the 
same as in public school work. Assign 
specific work to be done. Call for it on 
the following Sunday, and if it is done, 
compliment it, but if it is not done, do 
not scold or find fault. The best way to 
have a_ studious class is to have a 
studious teacher. 

4. How do you dispose of Review 
Sunday? Do not dispose of it. Let it 
come right along. The reason it is a 
failure is because you do not get ready 
for it. 

5. What is the best way to increase 
the regular weekly attendance and of- 
ferings? The best way to have a schooi 
as big as it ought to be is to have a 
school as good as it ought to be. High 
pressure methods are not right. No 
school ought to get numbers faster than 
it can assimilate them. 


a 
Among the New Books. ‘ 


One of the surprises of the Organized 
Bible Class is to find that men want work. 
We have been all the time thinking they 
wanted to shirk, but when once they are 
called together under the banner of the 
Organized Class they begin to clamor for 
something to do. Dr. Henry F. Cope’s 
new volume, “The Efficient Layman,” is 
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one of the most suggestive answers to 
this question. It is published by the Am- 
erican Baptist Publication Society, Phila- 
delphia for $1. 

Primary teachers are always looking 
for new stories. Children are not so 


eager for new stories as they are for the 
perfect telling of the old ones. The most | 


important, and so the most interesting, 
are stories of the life of Jesus. These 
are told with rare skill and simplicity by 
that master story-teller, Dean George 
Hodges, of Cambridge. They will be 
found in the volume, “When the King 
Came.” This book, which is beautifully 
illustrated, is sold for. $1.25 by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Ex-Governor ‘Hanly’s brilliant and im- 
passioned . lecture on the divinity of 
Christ has been put in book form by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
It is a splendid book for young 


as 


3|Gems for Teachers. 


Pupils cannot be taught to think, they 


s| must be trained to think. The teacher's 
e|real work is training. 


God often uses a weak teacher, never a 


J careless one. 
The real teacher is an interpreter— | 


one must first understand and then trans- 
late. 

A good teacher trains her class. Train- 
ing requires two things, time and pa- 
tience. 

The teacher takes the place of “cen- 
tral,’ making possible the connection be- 
tween the heart of the lesson and the 
heart of the pupil. 

A good teacher finds out everything 
possible about the lesson, but does not 
attempt to teach it all. 

The object of a good teacher is to 
lead a child to act, rather than to com- 
pel him to do so. 

Every teacher must have a three-fold 
faith—faith in his subject, God’s mes- 
sage; faith in himself, God’s messenger ; 
faith in his pupil, God’s child. 

Teachers are to sow seeds not plants. 
Some of the séed always falls on good 
ground. 

What you say must impress, if you 
want their lives to express. 


7) 
The Present Demands. 


Some of the present demands are a 
better understanding of the real nature 
and purpose of the Sunday School; ev 
ery member of the church a member of 
the school; each pupil should own his 
text-book, the Bible; the teachers must 
be trained and the pastor of the future 
must be prepared to do the work of 
teacher-training; the school must be 
business institution; it 
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P.O, Box 441 "PHONE 2434 


J. W. KERSHNER 


VULCANIZER 


[yVUvuUUUUUU VUE UU UU UUEUUUUUUUUUEN 


Automobile Tires a 
Specialty 


1177 Alakea St, HONOLULU, T.H. j 
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P. O. Box 504 Market Tel., 1814 


HAWAI 
MEAT MARKET 


RETAIL BUTCHERS 


Retail Market and Office, 50-56 King St. 
Manufacturers Hams, Bacon, Lard, Bo- 
logna, Headcheese, Frankfurters, etc. Family 
and Shipping Trade Supplied. Army Con- 


tractor. Purveyors to Oceanic, Pacific Mail, 
Occidental and Oriental and Canadian 
Steamers. 


TRY ‘CRYSTAL SPRINGS BUTTER. 


Stationers, 
News-dealers, Music and 
generdl paper 
supply-house. 
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Hawaiian News Co. 


ALEXANDER YOUNG BLDG. 
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"PHONE 2077 


ARTISTIC 
PORTRAITURE 


KODAK DEVELOPING 


RW. Perkins 
Photographer 


& PRINTING 
ISLANDVIEWS 


110 Hotel St.. 
near Fort 


Honolulu, T. H. 


@, SS0Aima 


DEALER IN JAPANESE DRY AND FANCY 
GOODS AND CURIOS 


American Gents’ Furnishing Goods 
Large Assortment of Hats for Ladies and 
Gentlemen always on hand. 


No. 30 S. KING ST., HONOLULU, T. H. 
Branch Store of the Japanese Bazaar, 


1137 Fort Street 


Phone 2136 P. O. Box 875 


HONOLULU IRON WORKS COMPANY 


Established 1852. 
ENGINEERS, BUILDERS OF SUGAR 
MACHINERY. 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 

Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 


Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
Pumps. HONOLULU, T. H. 


KOA FURNITURE 
MADE TO ORDER 


See Samples at 


SUN LEE TAI 
& CO. 


26 KING STREET 


PICTURE FRAMING, 
CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS AND 
PAINTERS 


| years. 


|the regeneration of their country. 


must continually saturate its pupils with 
the missionary spirit, it must use modern 
materials and means and must reply to 
the demand for men and women with a 
working knowledge of the Bible, and it 
must cultivate true spirituality. 


aM 
CHINA’S FIGHT AGAINST OPIUM. 


A Backward View “Lest We Forget.” 

In view of the near approach of the In- 
ternational Conference at The Hague, to 
consider the opium question, it may be of 
value to review some of the work that China 
hoped would be accomplished at the Shang- 
hai meeting. 


Opium for Medical Uses Only. 


“The delegations present recognize that 
opium, its alkaloids, derivatives and prepar- 
ations are or should be confined to legiti- 
mate medical practice.” From the first reso- 
lution presented to the Shanghai Opium 
Commission, the British objected. “‘To put 
it perfectly plainly, and to be entirely frank. 
the British delegation is not able’ to accept 
the view that opium should be confined sim- 
ply and solely to medical uses.”—Sir Cecil 
Smith. 


Freedom to Prohibit) the Importation of 
Opium. 


“Be it resolved, that in the opinion of the 
International Opium Commission every na- 
tion which effectively prohibits the produc- 
tion of opium and its derivatives in that 
country, except for medical purposes, should 
be free to prohibit the importation of opium 
into its territories except for medical pur- 
poses. A separate resolution presented by 
Dr. Tenney, who followed the presentation 
by saying: “‘Every nation represented at 
this Commission, with one exception, has a 
free hand to take such steps as it deems 
necessary to safeguard its people from the 
injury which results from the misuse of 
opium. But that one nation whose hands 
are not free is unforunately the one which. 
in its own opinion as well as in that of all 
competent observers, has sugered most Sse- 
verely from the spread of the opium habit 
Our colleagues of the Chinese delegation 
have fully established: (1) That the Chi- 
nese Government is thoroughly in earnest 
in the anti-opium reform. (2) That there 
has been a remarkable growth in public 
sentiment against opium. 38) That very de- 
cided progress has been made in carrying 
out the Imperial Edict of 1906. The comity 
of nations calls upon us to lend a helping 
hand to China in the gigantic task to which 
she has set herself. It will be easier for 
China to rouse herself for one mighty ef- 
fort to throw off the bondage of the opium 
habit than to persist in a long program of 
gradual reform stretching over a term of 
The existing treaties prevent China 
from exercising her right as a sovereign 
power to act for the protection of her own 
people. The consciousness of this limita- 
tion acts as a paralysis upon the winds of 
Chinese reformers. Rightly or wrongly it 
turns into pessimists multitudes who would 
otherwise be working with enthuiasm for 
This I 
know by -abundant evidence. Unquestion- 
ably a moral tide is now rising in China. 


|/Let us help the Chinese ship of State to 


take it at its flood and reach the harbour 


of national strength and prosperity.” 


“The Chinese delegation wish to announce 


Hawaiian Carriage M’f’g Co., Ltd. 


Dealers in 
CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL. 
Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 

Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming 

427 QUEEN ST. - - HONOLULU 

P. O. Box 198; Phone 2447 


Telephone 1420 


ASAHI & CO. 


H. MATSUTO 


CONTRACTORS 
ano BUILDERS 


PAINTING, 
PAPER HANGERS 


HOUSE 


208 Beretania St. 


U. Q. YEE HOP & 60. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BUTCHERS, 


Honolulu, T. H. 


Dealers in 


Fresh and Cured Meats, 
Fresh Canned Oysters, 
Eggs, Cheese, Butter, Fresh, Smok- 
ed and Salt Fish, Fruits and 
_ Vegetables, etc. 


Smoked Tongue, 
Poultry, Game, 


Shipping Trade Supplied a Specialty. 
N. KING STREET, HONOLULU, T. H. 


Branch at Oahu Market: Stalls 1, 2, 3, 4, & 5. 


Market Telephone 1851 
Slaughterhouse Telephone 1068 


Cable Address “Takapu,”’ Honolulu 
Telephone 1675 P. O. Box 968 


1, Takakuwa 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 
JAPANESE PROVISIONS AND 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


NUUANU ST., Near King Street, 
HONOLULU, Hava 
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NOTICE! 


PURE FRUIT DRINKS AND DISTILLED 


WATER OUR SPECIALTY. 


‘ ARCTIC SODA WATER 
WORKS 


LEITHEAD & WOODWARD, Proprietors. 
Phone 1557. 


P, O, Box 660 Telephone 1417 


HOOK ON 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 


Military Uniforms. Civilian Suits. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


159 S. KING STREET, corner Bishop Street 
Branches at Fort Shafter and Schofield 


Barracks. 


Weeodon’s 
Razaar 


HAWAIIAN CURIOS. 
HAWAIIAN AND FOREIGN STAMPS. 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
Books Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


¢ 


1140 FORT STREET, LOVE BLDG., 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Vite 
YOKOHAMA 
SPECIE 
BANK, LTD. 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 

CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT ST. 

Y. AKAI, Manager. 


officially that we endorse every word that 
has just been uttered by Dr. Tenney.”— 
T‘ang Kwo-an. 


British Delegates Object. 


“The effect of this resolution, which, of 
course would not escape Mr. T’ang, is an 
entire abrogation of the treaties (in regard 
to opium). Speaking from general knowl- 
edge, I think it would be amazing to sup- 
pose that any power would agree for one 
moment to the repudiation of agreements 
solemnly entered into.’”—Sir Cecil Smith. 
(It is well to remember here, the history 
of these agreements. They were forced on 
China after war, a war that followed too 
strong opposition to the British smuggling 
of opium into China, Yet in this earnest 
opposition the Chinese were only trying to 
stop an evil trade. A member o fthe Brit- 
ish House of Commons has said: ‘In the 
least aggressive way the Chinese Govern- 
ment tried to force us to stop the smug- 
glers and we took the smugglers part.’’) 

The Hon. J. G. Alexander, L. L. B., has 
said: “Finally after the Lorcha Arrow war 
of 1856, which was only indirectly con- 
nected with opium, the Chinese reluctantly 
consented to put an end to this unsatisfac- 
tory state of affairs and to legalize opium 
on payment of a heavy duty. As Mr. Hol- 
combe says:: “China dared no longer re- 
sist. Nothing remained but the poor privi- 
lege to plead, to beg and to remonstrate. 
And this she continued to do at intervals, 
until even Chinese persistency was exhaust- 
ed by refusals, rebuffs, or contemptuous 
silence.” 

It thus appears that Sir Rutherford Al- 
cock was abundantly justified in replying 
to the question put him by the chairman of 
a committee of the House of Commons: 
“We have forced the (Chinese) Govern- 
ment to enter into a treaty to allow their 
subjects to take it (opium)?” Yes, pre- 
cisely.” ‘Amazing, indeed, that anyone 
should wish for one moment to abrogate 
these ’solemn agreéments’, to buy poison 
forced on a weaker power at the conclusion 
of war.’’) 


Chinese Would Shorten Period. 


Mr. T’ang Kuo-an replied to the British 
obpection: “We do not come here to ask 
this as a matter of right, still we would ap- 
preciate any effort on the part of the Brit- 
ish delegation to further assust us by cur- 
tailing the period of importation into 
China. * * * QOQur Government would ap- 
preciate any concessions which the British 
Government might see fit to make.” Mr. 
T’ang further said, on the point of the dis- 
satisfaction of the Chinese Government 
with the ten year period: “They were sat- 
isfied at the time the agreement was made 
to have a definate period of ten years, as 
that was far better than any indefinite per- 
iod. * * * But, at that same time it was 
a tentative step. * * * Our people have 
responded beyond our expectations. The 
degree of success we have obtained has sur- 
prised the world; out people are clamour- 
ing for the suppression of the opium evil in 
China. Telegrams have come from differ- 
ent parts of the empire asking that the ten- 
year period be reduced to a shorter period. 
We think we are justified in asking Great 
Britain in meeting us half way, and there- 
fore we come forward today to ask that the 
British delegation may be good enough to 
entertain that proposal.” They would not 
do so, however, Sir Cecil Smit saying: 


“This is not a subject that can be dalt with 
|by this Commission, and IJ demur at once 


P. O. Box 961 


SANG 
CHAN 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 
Suits made to order in the Latest Styles. 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 

x 
King St. - - - McCandless Bldg. 
HONOLUUBRU Sirk: 


Tel. 1731 
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Telephone 1491. 177 KING ST? 


J. ABADIE’S 


; FRENCH 
: LAUNDRY 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


e 0: 0. e 0. 
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P. O. Box 903 


Odo Shoten 


Importer and Dealer in 
JAPANESE PROVISIONS & GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE. 


Telephone 1693 


No. 38 HOTEL ST., HONOLULU, T. H. 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE a Specialty. 


16 MERCHANT STREE-T 


Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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P. O. Box 829 


HATS 


LADIES’ and GENTS. 


FE, MORIKUCHI 


14 HOTEL ST. 


DR. FRANCIS WONG 
LEONG 


1264 Emma Street, 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Office Hours: 9 to 11 a. m.; 1 to 3 p, m,; 


7to 8p.m. Sundays, 10 to 12 m. 


Phones: Office 1030, Residence 2191. 


Tel. 2478. Box 951 


CITY MILL 
GUee no 


Estd. 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 
LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN 
HARDWARE, 


P. O. Box 876 Tel, Main 1375 


MURAKAMI 
SHOTEN 


Importer and Dealer in 
JAPANESE PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, 
Dry and 


Fancy Goods, 


Crockery, Silks, &c. 


30-34 HOTEL ST., near Nuuanu 


to the statement made that it will be unjust 
to call upon China to follow out engage- 
ments entered into by treaty (to receive the 
drug). If treaties or agreements are to be 
treated as waste paper by any one power I 
might say that we could get rid of all agree- 
ments at once.’”’ Because of the objection 
of the British delegation the request and 
the resolution were both debarred from 
consideration. 


China’s High Ideal. 


A resolution presented by the Nether- 
lands delegation began as follows: ‘““Where- 
as, the total eradication of the use of opium 
within a few years is to be considered a 
high but at present unattainable ideal.” 

Mr. T’ang Kwo-an replied: ‘“‘The Chinese 
delegation does not think the word ‘un- 
attainable’ is proper in this connection. 
With regard to China, we say that it is NOT 
unattainable. Sir Alexander Hosie express- 
ed his firm conviction that China will not 
be able to accomplish this work within ten 
years. At the same time we do not forget 
that there is another opinion—held by those 
who know conditions in China—that China 
can accomplish the total suppression of the 
opium evil within a few years. * * * The 
situation in China is unique. The senti- 
ment of the people has been sirred as never 
before, and we firmly believe that where 
the people are convinced that a _ certain 
moral reform ought to be carried out, they 
can overcome almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties.” 


China’s Vain Hope. 


“All classes of people have united in the 


determination to see our land free from 
this curse. The leaders of ‘China look upon 
it as a dangerous foe to our very existence 
as a nation. Every instinct of self-preser- 
vation cries out against it.” However, a 
resolution looking to the “reduction of the 
importation of opium into China, ‘pari 
passu’ with the reduction of cultivation” in 
China, was strongly objected to by the Brit- 
ish delegates, and so dropped. Mr. T’ang 
said in that connection: “It was hoped that 
in view of universal sympathy manifested 
for China, in view o fthe almost universal 
recognition of our earnestness and progress 
in this moral reform, that the British dele- 


gation might see their way to recommend 
to their government a speedier measure for 
the abolitiow of the opium evil, thereby 
placing China under a still greater debt of 
obligation to Great Britain. Hitherto the 
complaint has been that China was unwill- 
ing to take up the matter of opium reform 
that she was too fond of tht revenues and 
that she would not assume the leadership 
in starting this opium compaign; but hay- 
ing now assumed the leadship and striven 
her utmost to carry out this reform, we 
think we were justified in hoping that Great 
Britain would not only follow us but maybe 
surpass the lead that China has assumed. 
Two years have passed since this Commis- 


sion met at Shanghai, which many hoped} 


would soon put an end to the opium traffic. 

Is China any nearer to freedom from the 

opium treaties than she was at that time? 
EDWARD W. THWING. 


Tientsin, China, Feb. 13, 1911. 


Tel. 3093. Box 840. 


HAND MADE 


KOA AND MONKEY POD 
FURNITURE. 


TO ORDER AND IN STOCK. 


Beautiful 


OAHU 
FURNITURE CO, 


KING ST., opp. Alex. Young Bldg. 


WING ON 
CHONG 


FURNITURE AND PICTURE 
FRAMING 


Bethel St. - - - - - near Hotel St. 
Folding Chairs for Rent. 


WING TAI 


& COMPANY. 


Exclusive Designs, Finish. 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, PAINTERS 
AND PAPER HANGERS. 


Furniture and Wall Paper. 
Furniture made to order and repaired. 


No. 1216 NUUANU ST., near Beretania 
Manager, L. Y. Shoeng. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


HAWAIIAN SODA 
WORKS 


Manufacturers of 
ALL FLAVORS OF SODA WATER AND 
HIGHLY CHARGED SIPHON SODAS.: 


1425 Emma Street, near Vineyard 
HONOLULU, HAWAII. 
Telephone 2516. 
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Dr. T. Mitamura Sr. 
Dr. T. Mitamura Jr. 


Office: 1412 NUUANU STREET, 
Corner Vineyard. 
Telephone 1540. 


Office Hours: 9 to 12 a. m.; 7 to 8 p.m; 
Sunday by appointment. 


Residence: 
Office. 


50 N, Vineyard Street, near({ 
Telephone 26138. P. O. Box 842. 


Hair Dressing and 
Hair Goods 


If you need extra 
Tah AN EIR 
Call and let us show you what to 
have and how to use it. 
We have 
CURLS, BRAIDS, TRANSFORMATIONS. 
Shampooing, Manicure, Scalp and Skin 
Specialist. 


DORIS E. PARIS 


FORT AND BERETANIA STS., 
Phone 2091. 


Artists’ Materials 


Pictures, Picture Framing, Brass 
Copper and Leather Goods. Place 
Cards and Favors for all occasions. 


se 


Kodak Developing and Printing by 
R. K BONINE. 


Ye Arts & Crafts Shop 


Phone 2152. 
Young Hotel Building 


We are Sole Agents 

for the 
REXALL 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
d positive gudrantee. 


Benson, Smith & Go., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


A Fable. 


A ragged beggar was creeping along 
the street. He carried an old wallet and 
asked every passer-by for a few cents. 
As he was grumbling at his lot, he kept 
wondering why it was that people who 
had so much were never satisfied, but 
were always wanting more. 

“Tf I only had enough to eat and wear, 
I should be satisfied,” said the beggar. 

Just at that moment Fortune came 
down the street. She saw the beggar 
and stopped. She said to him: 

“Listen! I have long wished to help 
you. Hold out your wallet, and [ will 
pour this gold into it, but I will pour 
only on this condition; all that falls upon 
the ground shall become dust. Do you 
understand ?” 

“Oh, yes, I understand,” said the beg- 
gar. 

“Then. have a care,”’ 
“your wallet is old.” 

He opened the wallet quickly, and the 
yellow metal was soon pouring in. 

“Ts that enough?” 

“Not yet,” said the beggar. 

“TIsn’t it cracking?” asked Fortune. 

“Never fear. Just a little more,” said 
the beggar; “add just another handful.” 

Another handful was added and the 
wallet burst from end to end.—The 
Round Table. 


& 


“The milk of human kindness is never 
more diluted than when gossips are at the 
pump.” 


Remember that love is not getting but 
giving; not a wild dream of pleasure—oh 
no, love is not that—it is goodness and hon- 
our, and peace, and pure liviing. 


lives longest.—Henry Van Dyke. 


EVENTS. 


June 27.—Lieutenant Colonel Foster was 
thrown from a horse and fatally injured at 
Schofield Barracks. 

28—Hibiscus show over 200 varieties. 

30—Ex-Queen Lilinokalani received the 
members of the Hawaiian Evangelical Asso- 
ciation. 

July 2—Publie drinking cups abolished in 
Honolulu. 

3—Civic Federation day increases mem- 
bership to over 500. 

4—This day historical because the British 
cruisers Kent and Challenger join Ameri- 
can Naval Station in firing salute in honor 
of Independence Day. 

Keio baseball players open 
games. 

9—Ship Maunakea carried large party of 
friends to Maui to attend Hon. H. 
win’s funeral. 

Enthusiastic audience favoring arbitra- 
tion fills Opera House. 

10—Dr. R. A. Hume of India addresses the 
University Club and friends. 

11—Aviators fly at Leilehua. 

12—Ten thousand dollars paid for a seat 


series of 


said Fortune, | 


It is the | 
best thhing in the world, and the thing that) 


P. Bald- | 


Tel. 1910. George S. Wells, Manager 


THE 
ROYAL HAWAIIAN 
GARAGE 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


Automobiles Day and Night Driven by 
Experienced Chauffeurs 


Agents for the Alco, Marmon, and Carter 
Cars. Morgan & Wright Tires, also Dia- 
mond Tires. We carry a full assortment of 
|automobile supplies. We have the most up- 
to-date automobile repair shop and expert 
mechanics in town. Special attention given 
to the care of private machines. 


Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


Furniture of all descriptions 


| Alexander Young Building 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Ete. 


Upholstering and Repairing 


=BARTLEN= 


A NATURAL MINERAL WATER 
The 


Best for Table and Medicinal 
Purposes. 


LOVEJOY & C0. 


Sole Agents. 


902-4 NUUANU ST. - 
Phone 2708 


HONOLULU 
P, O. Box 637 


Jos. S. Martin 


Importing Tailor 
58 Merchant Street 


Pee USE 
Sydbaesbalbas 


High-Class English Wollens 
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Office and Warehouse - - 126 King St. 
1875 Telephone 1875 


Union-Pacific 
Transfer Co., Ltd. 


BAGGAGE TO AND FROM ALL LINES 
OF TRAVEL 


We Move Furniture, Pianos, etc. from 
house to house and store same in our Brick 
Warehouse. 


Dealers in Stove Wood, Coal and Kindling, 
delivered to any part of the city. 


PHONE 3009 PHONE | 
Beckley’s Garage — 


Geo. C. Beckley, 


Prop. and Mgr, | 
Finest Rent Car's in the City 
Packards Oldsmobiles 


RUTOMOBILES FOR HIRE 
Careful driving a specialty | 


Cor. Alakea & Hotel Sts. 


Pongee Silks, Fine Laces and similar fab- 
rics are handled in our French Laundry 
Department. 


OUR AIM IS TO PLEASE 
OUR PATRONS 


Family Washing is solicited by us at reason- 


able rates. 


‘Clothes Cleaned and Pressed. 


DHNITHRY STEAL LAUNDRY 


Kawaiahao Street. Phone 1973 


HOUSE, SIGN -AND GENERAL 


PAINTING 


4 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


in the Honolulu Stock and Bond Exchange. 

14. Earthquake shocks felt in Honolulu. 

Bottom drops out of Kilauea crater—lava 
pours down sides of pit. 

15—A. P. C. Correa ran deeply in debt to 
purchase votes for popularity contest, com- 
mits suicide....Lua, the prisoner who rob- 
bed houses is sentenced five years. 

16—Ernest W. Kopke reported as invent- 
ing a centrifugal, saving large per cent of 
waste sugar. 


17—Makiki Valley outlined for public 
park. 
18—Dr. Currie receives notice that the 


U. S. Medical service has received a gold 
medal for plague and leprosy work in Ha- 
waii. 

21—Professor Perret lowered his first foot 
long intense heat thermometer into Kilauea 
crater—melted immediately. Loss of ther- 
mometers laid to chemical action of crater 
fires. 

23—Frank Thompson and Harry Nichols 
badly hurt in automobile accident. 

24—Charles S. Judd, new Commissioner of 
Public Lands, arrives from Mainland. 
Fallen fruit collected and burned to com- 
mence extermination of the fruit fly pest. — 

25—Mother Rice’s will filed, showing Ha- 
waiian Missions residuary legatee. 

26—Large meeting of business men to 
consider needs of more wharves in Hono- 
lulu harbor. 
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DEATHS. 


In Waikiki, July 2—Arthur C. Harris. 

In San Francisco, July 2—Senator H. T. 
Moore of Honolulu. 

In Maui, July 8—Hon. H. P. Baldwin. 

In England, July 13—Major James Hay 
Wodehouse, for many years British Minister 
to Hawaii. 

In Boston, July 14—Mrs. James W. Austin, 
formerly of Hilo. 

In Honolulu, July 15—John A. Neil. 

In Honolulu, July 16—Mrs. Marie Sturen- 
beck. 

In Honolulu, July 19—Mrs. F. E. Whiting. 

In Honolulu, July 21—Mrs. Philip Pali of 
Maui. 

In Honolulu, July 21—Arthur Deverill. 

In Honolulu, July 24—James W. McGuire. 

In Honolulu, July 26—W. J. Gallager. 
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MARRIED. 


Herrick-Melim—In Honolulu, June 27, 1911, 
J. H. Herrick and Louise Melim. 

Andrews-Merrill—In Honolulu, June 29, 
1911, Carl B .Andrews and Laura A. Mer- 
rill. 

Rycroft-Hiorth—In Honolulu, June 29, 1911, 
Robert H. Rycroft and Helen Hiorth. 

Metzger-Weight—In Honolulu, June 29, 1911. 
D. E. Metzger and Alice Weight. 

Linecoln-Berndt—In Honolulu, July 1, 1911, 
W. L. Lincoln and Florence K. Berndt. 

Griffiths-Pimsenstein—In Honolulu, July 1, 
1911, John O. Griffiths and Josephine 
Pimsenstein. 

Schmidt-Albert—In Honolulu, July 138, 1911, 
Fred Schmidt, Jr., and Fannie Albert. 

Bowen-Robson—In Honolulu, July 14, 1911, 
W. Spenser Bowen and Hsther N. Robson. 

Vaughan-Anderson—In Honolulu, July 23, 
1911, Edward V. Vaughan and Ethel F. 
Anderson. 


a 


BORN. 


July 12th, in Honolulu, to Mr. and Mrs. F. 
C. Woodrough of Hamilton, Ohio, a son. 


HONOLULU MONUMENT 
WORKS, LTD. 


Successors to SHAW & SEVILLE . 


We are the only practical firm in the 
Islands today strictly in the monument 
business. We do all our work with 
pneumatic tools driven by compressed 
air, and the saving in the cost of labor, 
we give to our customers in the re- 
duced price of the Monuments sold. We 
give any class of lettering V sunk or 
raised, but recommend raised letters as 
more artistic. We are importers of 
AMERICAN, and SCOTCH, marble and 
granite. We sell at San IFrancisco 
prices, and as a further inducement to 
purchase from us, we will give the full 
name, beautifully carved in raised let- 
ters, in panel work, with frosted back- 
ground, absolutely free. 

We will erect the work in any cemt- 
tery in Honolulu, without fitrther cost 
to the purchaser, or pay the freight to 
any of the other Island ports of call. 
We aim to please. For ‘futher particu- 
lars, please call or write 10 


HONOLULU MONUMENT WORKS, 1I.td. 
King near Alakea, or P. O. Box 491, 
Honolulu, T H. 


W W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 


MERCHANT TAILORS. : 
P. O. Box 986. Telephone 2525 


62 King Street. 
CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


HAWAII & SOUTH SEAS CURIO CO. 


Curios 
Souvenir Postals, 
Shell 
Mats, Tapas, 


Necklaces, 


Native Ifats, 
Bean and Seed 
Leis, Weapons, 
Calabashes, 
Russian Art and 
Peasants’ Indus 
tries. 


YOUNG BUILDING 
P. O. Box 393 
HONOLULU, T.H. 


WING WO TAL & 60. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


941 Nuuanu Street, Honolulu, T. H. 


Importers and Dealers in General 
Merchandise 


Mandarin Coats, Embroidered Silks and 
Grass Linen Goods in all colors. 


Also a Fine Assortment of 
Dress Silks, Embroid’d Doillies, Silk Shawls, 
and Shirt Waists in all colors. Also 
Chinese Crockeryware, Vases, Cam- 
phorwood Trunks, Chinese and 
Japanese Ivory and 
Silver Ware. 
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CROWN AND BILHORN REED ORGANS. 


=» Our Piano Line 
includes the 


ber, 
Hobart M. Cable, 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; ‘also the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
| Orchestrells. 


B sole distributors 
for the Victor 
Talking Machine 
Co. in Hawaii. 


Our instruments are sold absolutely upon || 


the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 
IKasy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO., LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
At New York, Boston and Chicago 
Prices 


$3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 and $5.50. 


All are reproductions of New York 
and London’s most expensive custom 
models. 


Regal Shoe Store 
KING and BETHEL STREETS, 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


ween. Alkana Co. 


Merchant Tailor 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


SUITS MADE TO ORDER 
Good Work and Fit Guaranteed 
Clothes Cleaned and Repaired 
No. 10839 NUUANU STREET, 
Waikiki side, bet. King and Hotel Sts. 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, ete. 


Chickering, We- || 
Kroeger, | | 


We rent Pia-|| 
nos. We are the|| 


Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED 


Telephone 2171 
- Fort Street 
FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 
Of all Hawaiian Fruits in season 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks 
Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


If it comes from 
McInerny it is correct. 


If it is correct Woris 
McInerny has it. 


~M. Mclinerny 

| LIMITED 

Palolo Hills and 
Ocean View Tracts 


Seon titi ke NSON 
HOUSE, SIGN AND 


OS Sse DECORATIVE 
Beautiful: Suburban Property in a 
growing district that is highly recom- Raintinge 


mended by all the leading physicians in 
the city. 

We build bungalow homes and our 
prices and terms are reasonable. 


Kata katie (Co: 
Limited 
HoNOoLULU 


K.UYEDA 


FOR STYLISH 


~ Millinery 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 
Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 
137 and 189 KING STREET 
Tel. 1726. 
Honowutu, T. H. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 


furnishes everything electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 
Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 
Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 
Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Phone 2390. 


Telephone 2129 


SURPLUS $125,000. 


AT HONOLULU. 


CAPITAL $500,000. 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX. 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE. 


W. R. CASTLE, 


United States Government Depository 


GeneraL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit 
and Cable. Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #* 
Banking by mail, 437 interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


EY, O. HALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, Enamel- 
ed Ware. Kitchen Furnishings, 
Refrigerators, Garden Tools, Rub- 
ber Hose, &c. Second floor, take 
the Elevator. 


©. J. Dave& Co, 
FINE GROCERIES 


OLD KONA COFFEE A SPECIALTY. | 
B. F. EHLERS & CO. 
P. O. BOX 716. 

HONOLULU, T. H. 


The-Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial attention iven to Mail Orders 


ALWAYS USE 
Puritan 
Creamery Butter 


Guaranteed the Best and full 16 
ounces. 


HENRY MAY & CoO., 


LIMITED 
etail 1 271—TELEPHONES—Wh olesale 1858 


Box 883. 


SAYEGUSA 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, Ki- 
monos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, Hand 
Bags, Screens, Framed Pictures, Pil- 
low Cases, Dress Patterns, Waists and 
Table Covers; Crepe and Cut Velvet, 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buckles, 
Ivory and Brass Ware, caied Tables, 
Stands. 


NUUANU STREET 
Above Hotel 


1120 


EWERS & COOKE, Ltd. 
LUMBER, 


BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 


MIXED PAINTS, 
Ete Bite. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


TOO MUCH stress cannot be laid on 
the importance of having your eyes 
fitted with proper glasses. 


S. E. LUCAS, Optician 


Masonic Temple, Alakea Street. 


HE VON HAMM-YOUNG CO , \Ltd 


IMPORTERS, COMMISSION 

AND ——= 

AUTOMOBILE MERCHANTS 
Hono.u_u, T. H. 


A. SCHAEFER & CoO., 
Importers and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Tel. 1522 | BREWER & CO., Limited, 


General Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Fort -St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paaunau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
u1iowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu. Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar 
Co., Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop, 
President; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Manager; W. W. North, Treasur- 
er; Richard Ivers, Secretary; J. R. Galt, 
Auditor; C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. 
Carter, A. Gartley, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
Castle, 1st Vice-Pres’t; W. M. Alexander, 2d 
Vice- Pres’t; J. P. Cooke, Treas.; W. O. 
Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co.. Paia Planta- 
tion Co.. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian 
Sugar Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku 
Plantation. 


N. S. SACHS DRY GOODS CO., 
LED: 
Corner Beretania and Fort Sts. 


Direct Importers of Dry Goods, 
Fancy Goods, Furnishings, Linens, 
Laces and Embroideries. The largest 
and best assorted stock of Ladies 
Ready to Wear Garments. Up-to-date 
Millinery Department. Mail Order 


Department 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 
Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect Em- 
balming School of San Francisco, Cal., 
also of The Renouard Training School 
for Embalmers of New York. And a 
Licensed Embalmer for the State of 
New York, also a member of the State 
Funeral Directors Association of Cali- 
fornia. 
MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. 
Chairs to Rent. 
LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Res., 2255. 


oo), 1 XTX, SEPTEMBER; 1911. 


Honolulu for World’s Peace Congress 


“Whereas, The occasion of an address on International Peace by 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, president of Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
has served to convene in the City of Honolulu a large and thoroughly 
representative audience of the numerous races that reside in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, including delegates of the commercial, social, civic and 
religio 1s organizations of this most cosmopolitan community, and 

“Whereas, In these Islands as nowhere else has rational race con- 
tact regardless of color or other adventitious circumstances resulted in 
that ideal dwelling together in unity, the complete realization of which 
on a worldwide scale is being hastened as never before, and 

“Whereas, These Islands are situated midway between the Eastern 
and Western Hemispheres at the center of the prophesied greatest 
theatre of the world’s future activites, the Pacific, which should be 
kept, true to its name, an arena of peaceful contests and conquests; 

“Be It Resolved, That the residents of these Islands by this resolu- 
tion call to the attention of all participants in the movement for inter- 
national and interracial respect and amity and particularly to the offi- 
cers and members of the First Universal Races Congress, recently held 
in London, England, the desirability of convening such a congress at an 
early date on this side of the globe and the peculiar propriety of the 
City of Honolulu as the place of meeting.” 


Resolution offered by Governor Frear, president of the Hands-Around-the-Pacific Club. 
Seconded by Prof. John W. Gilmore, director of the club, and carried unanimously at the meeting 
in the Opera House, August 15. 
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Hawaiian Crust éo. 


LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life 
and Accident 
Insuranee, 


SURETY ON BONDS, 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 
Liability, and Bur- 
glary Insurance. 


923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


JA. R. VIEIRA 


& Company 


Jewelers and Watehmakers 
113 Hotel St. Phone 2231 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


) 


Lumber and Building Material, 


Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, Ete. 


| 
| 
| 


Bc a Oiecir mtrect Honolulu. 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co. 


LIMITED 


STOCKS, BONDS AND 
ISLAND SECURITIES 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


M. WHITNEY, M. D., D. D.S. 
» DENTAL ROOMS. 


Boston Building. | 


Fort Street Cd age 


i] The : 


LS i 


‘aldwin Jational Ranl 
of Sahului 


KAHULUI, MAUI, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 


Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 
LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 
Importers of General Merchandise 
Agents for Pacific Mail, 
American-Hawailian 8. 8S. Co. 
BONOG UID Ue tHe 


Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Phone 2691. 


P. O. Box 384 
san TOS. 


Alfred K. Magoon, Mer. 
Eaton H. Magoon Marmion M. Magoon 


TRUSTS, COLLECTIONS. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
qa 


Real &state 


Office, Room 1 Magoon Building, 
Merchant and Alakea Sts. 


Cable Address, “Magoon.” 
Code, Western Union. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


|B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED 
Insurance and Commission 
Agents 
STANGENWALD BLDG. 
Cable Address: 


Financial, 


“Dilpax.” 


Codes: Liebers, West. Union, A. B. C. 
| P. O. Box 446 
HONOLULU - - HAWAII 


ISHOP & COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 
HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Ex- 
change Business. Loans made on approved 
security. Bills discounted. Commercial 
Credits granted. Deposits received on cur- 
rent account subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MER- 
CHANTS, SUGAR FACTOR AND 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 


Ewa Plantation Company, : 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala | Sugar Company, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd, 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., Ltd. 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
_ American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers 
Planters Line Shipping Co 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
“Etna Insurance Company, 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, f 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


AHU COLLEGE. 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., Presiaea) 
—and— 
PuNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete 

College preparatory work, 
together with special 
Commercial, 

Music, and 

Art courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 


Business Agent, 
Honolulu, H, T. 


Oahu College, - - 
H F. WICHMAN & CO., LTD. 
° Manufacturing Optician, 
Jeweler and Silversmith. 


Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass 
Leather Goods, Htc. 


ESTEY =a 
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THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O Box 489. 
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- Christianizing the Automobile. 


Years ago when the bicycle craze was 
at its height and all men, including wom- 
en, were riding, friends of the church 
were heard lamenting the seductive in- 

. fluence of the wheel in alluring people 
from attending service into the country 
on Sundays. The fad went its regular 

_ way and the churches moved forward in 
their influence. The automobile came, 
and within the past few years the lament 
over the effect of this new toy in wean- 

‘ing many from church attendance has 
sounded throughout ecclesiastical circles. 
But we have survived and now mainland 
papers are beginning to tell the other 
side of the story. The automobile is 
being pressed into the service of brother- 
hood like every other good gift of God. 
Tales come of earnest Christian men who 
finally reach the financial stage of ma- 


chine ownership, but who instead of 
dropping out of the divine service, turn 
their autos into powerful agencies for 
upbuilding their churches. One man 
seeks out those who cannot easily get to 
the meeting house, and makes Sunday a 
red letter day for them both because of 
the refreshing rides to and from church, 
and because of the uplift of the worship. 
In one city a bunch of auto owners com: 
bine with their garage to place at the 
service of their minister a machine when 
ever he needs it for personal calls or for 
blessing to others. One enthusiastic lay- 
man maintains two Sunday Schools in 
lonely places by gathering the workers in 
his automobile and taking them to and 
from the schools. And so the good story 
runs its glad course. It will soon be im- 
possible for a Christian who owns an 
automobile to consent to let it do selfish 
work on Sunday. He will dedicate it to 
Christ, which means to the service of his 
fellow men, and will make it tell the 
story of brotherhood. Think for ex- 
ample how soon Central Union Church 
and all our other churches would be over- 
crowded if every auto owned by its 
members were used on the Sabbath to 
bring to church people who otherwise 
could not or would not go. Doubtless 
the ministers would be glad to furnish a 
list of families to whom such kindly ser- 
vice would be a great boon. Then there 
are the shut-ins and the invalid and the 
lonely to whom an occasional ride would 
be a rare joy. Every resource added to 
a disciple of Jesus is a call from God for 
its use on behalf of other men. 


& 
The Meeting House Revival. 


It is well worth the expense and the 
pains of a quiet journey of observation 
thru the country districts of this Terrr 
tory in order to study the prevailing re- 
ligious conditions. A pessimist rapidly 
becomes optimistic on such a trip. Per- 
haps the most obvious feature revealed in 
an experience of this description is the 


transformation shown by the church 
buildings. Seven or eight years ago 
delapidated meeting houses abounded 


throughout the country settlements, mis- 
erable run-down at the heels structures, 
telling in melancholy strain the story of 
better days. But all this has been mar- 
velously changed. In far-off tiny val- 


leys like Halawa on Molokai or lonely 
spots like Hana, buildings worthy of 
crowded settlements are found, kept in 
perfect repair, a source of pride to the 
handful of worshipers who gather within 
them with renewed enthusiasm. A large 
number of these buildings were con- 
structed enduringly of stone, built under 
the direction of the father missionaries, 
perfect in acoustics and splendidly adapt- 
ed for public gatherings. In repairing 
them the people generally have shown a 
faith worthy of the time when these 
churches were crowded with worshipers. 
Thus the present constituency may be 
tiny, yet there is a teeming population 
withing reach of most of these meeting 
houses that would crowd them. Difficul- 
ties of race, language and religion for- 
bid the reaching of these people just 
now, but these conditions are fast yield- 
ing. Twenty years hence these churches 
should fulfil the prophecy of their 
spaciousness by gathering within them 
the children and youth of those who 
now are unreachable. If we do our duty 
by the field and its opportunities, this 
outcome is certain. There is a splendid 
optimism about these restored church 
buildings that speaks volumes for the 
age of progress that has already dawned. 


& 
Fruits of Wise Policy. 


It is now seven years since the Ha- 
waiian Board inaugurated a movement 
to man strategic centers with white mis- 
sionaries. While it is true that the policy 
has halted and such important points as 
Kau, Honokaa, Holualoa and Hana still 
wait for men, the splendid results 
achieved where strongholds were occu- 
pied shows how wise the Board has been. 
Take Kona for instance. It is a joy to 
witness the changes wrought thruout 
that district in the happy looking meet- 
ing houses and in the revived spirit of 
the Christians. In some respects Kona 
was one of the more hopeless fields seven 
years ago. The change for the better is 
all the more apparent. The conflict be- 
tween the old and the new is very keen 
there, but the younger element is making 
most encouraging progress. The dis- 
trict has been one of the great strong- 
holds of Kahunaism which has a ten- 
dency to affect even the ministry, where 
pastors are of the old type, ignorant of 
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the English language. The younger men, 
who can read English and thus be kept 
in touch with the world, form the hope of 
these churches, and there are a goodly 
number of them among the ministers and 
teachers in this district. The leadership 
of a missionary, whose entire work is in 
the English language, is a boon to our 
Hawaiian Christians. In this connec- 
tion the monthly or quarterly meeting of 
workers is an educative force, the im- 
portanceof which cannot be exaggerated. 
To attend one of these conferences is an 
inspiration. They seem more valuable 
than the sessions. of the Island Associa- 
tion, because they aim to equip those who 
mean business with the power to become 
effective. Without the glamor of num- 
bers, minus the stereotyped forms, the 
trivial routine of business, the church 
politics and machinery of the associa- 
tional gatherings they get at the very 
heart of things. To spend a few days at 
the Baker Watchtower and come into 
touch with the forces radiating thence is 
an inspiring revelation of the wide move- 
ment for social betterment permeating the 
entire field of Kona. 


& 
The Great Gift. 


The conviction deepens with every 
study of rural as well as urban condi- 
tions in Hawaii that the greatest boon 
our educational system can confer upon 
the children and youth of this Territory 
is an appetite to read English books to- 
gether with the power to understand 
what is read. We certainly owe this as 
a sacred debt to the rising generation. 
That our public schools lamentably fail 
here is painfully evident. At a recent 
session of court in one country district 
the presiding judge was so impressed 
with the ludicrous ignorance of public 
school graduates unable to understand 
the meaning of ordinary words, that he 
severely scored the schools for their in- 
efficiency. One ‘intelligent’? witness 
familiar with the “Kohala Midget” was 
asked “what is a midget?” “I don't 
exactly know, but I thiink it is a horse,” 
was the reply. A number of equally 
illuminating answers were given by oth- 
ers. Our government rests upon intelli- 
gence based on the power to read and 
understand the language of our nation, 
and if our public schools fail to impart 
this power, they are recreant to their 
duty. With the opening of the Terri- 
torial Library in Honolulu the policy of 
establishing branches in every school in 
the islands should be instituted. Scholars 
should be solicited to read books and re- 
port what they find therein. Prizes for 
this kind of work should be offered, and 
an effective knowledge of English should 


be guaranteed to every boy and girl. 
No frills should be added until this 
fundamental R is mastered as well as 
its two fellows. After that, let there be 
supplied such fads as nature study and 
the like—fads of course only by com- 
parison with the sine qua non ot 
primary education. Meantime if the 
Church is to keep. step with this move- 
ment, it must furnish ministers with a 
thoro English education. It is fortunate 
that the Hawaiian Board is privileged 
just at this juncture to place in the field 
Mr. Akaiko Akana after five years study 
at Hartford Seminary. He will be most 
heartily welcomed and will be followed 
in his work by the earnest prayers, sym- 
pathy and ardent hopes of all our 
churches. The only regret is that there 
are not five or ten more men of like 
consecration and spirit studying on the 
mainland and preparing to be his asso- 
ciates in our Hawaiian churches. 


s 
The Halawa Hoike. 


Halawa is the name of a valley on the 
extreme east of Molokai, close to its 
northern coast line. It marks the be- 
ginning of the magnificent pali region of 
that too little known island. From the 
sea it presents a picture of rare beauty 
with its white beach, its long, narrow 
confines, its massive side walls and the 
impressive precipice that both stopgaps 
its further end and serves as a setting to 
its twin water falls. Here in olden days 
a teeming population filled the gulch 
where now barely 130 people live. Ali 
but three of these are connected with the 
old missionary church, whose fine stone 
meeting house built on the severe 
lines which the Puritans loved, tells 
the story of the past glories and the 
prophecy of coming triumphs. The peo- 
ple of Halawa are, with the exception ot 
one Chinese, all Hawaiians. They are a 
marked lot with a high sense of self- 
respect. They have the reputation of 
being the best dressed folk on Molokai, 
and order their millinery and _ other 
goods from Montgomery, Ward & Co. 
of Chicago, Halawa can count proudly 
its sons and daughters who have achieved 
reputation among their fellow Ha- 
waiians. But the chief distinction of 
the people of this valley is their love for 
music. On July 23 Halawa invited all 
Hawaii to come and rejoice with it over 
the rehabilitation of its meeting house. 
Freshly cemented without, tastefully 
roofed, interior appropriately refloored, 
reseated, repulpited and restored gener- 
ally, it presented a very attractive picture 
as the visitors gathered from far and 
near. Honolulu sent as its contingent 
its Camp Wilder boys under Mr. Fitz 


and its group of outdoor-loving teachers, 
besides a few trail and mountain men. 
Maui was there in the person of Henry 
Judd. France’s Paris was represented 
by one of her favorite American painters. 
California had its lady delegate. And 
Molokai was out in force from the 
chiefs of Kaunakakai ranch to the glee 
club of Waialua. Heavy sea weather 
kept Pelekunu and Wailau away. The 
simple services of consecration were 
interesting, but the glory of the morning 
rested with the singers. The. anthems 
they sung were not only new and beauti- 
ful, but executed with a taste, feeling 
and finish that provoked the California 
delegate to say to the minister of Centra! 
Union Church, “Don’t you wish you had 
such music in Central Union?” If the 
morning treat was a surprise, that of the 
afternoon was a miracle of revelation. 
Each of the four Sunday Schools, Kau- 
nakakai, Kaluaaha, Waialua and Hal- 
awa rendered a musical program of rare 
excellence and then the entertaining 
church crowned the feast with a short 
concert of sacred glees and anthems by 
its choir. Will any one present ever for- 
get that rare hour? Chief in interest 
stood Solomon Fuller, the leader, down 
amid the congregation, whose eyes could 
not be taken from him while the singers 
enslaved the sense of hearing. Such con- 
ducting Hawaii never saw before. For 
action he was Damrosch, and the suc- 
cessive stars that during the past dozen 
years have swayed the baton for Bos- 
ton’s Symphony Orchestra all rolled into 
one. He beat time with his whole body, 
every muscle had its share, he sang 
over every difficult passage with the 
part that did yeoman’s work, his face 
was a study that the world’s caricaturists 
would have given dollars to command, 
while over it all his soul presided with a 
grace and force and a delicacy of inter- 
pretation that carried his audience thru 
the entire gamut of emotions that music 
sways. Bursts of laughter akin to tears, 
rounds of spontaneous applause that be- 
spoke inspiration, radiant faces with the 
glow of Pisgah upon them all told how 
deeply we were moved. The music had 
been ordered from the leading publishers 
of Chicago and San Francisco, the words 
had been translated into Hawaiian, and 
the whole studied and practised for 
months. The result was simply a marvel 
for a tiny community of a hundred and 
thirty souls. It was an experience of a 
lifetime. Was it any wonder that after 
all was over the audience demanded the 
return of the choir and more of the 
rare harmony? Conductor Fuller was 
equal to the occasion and offered to sing 
again if a third collection should be 
taken. It was a generous offering, for 
all hearts were full and the singers re- 
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sponded with finale of glory. If some 
racial consciousness of doom could only 
warn the Hawaiians out of Honolulu 
back to their lovely valleys to live again 
the simple frugal life and cultivate thrift, 
the wonderful gift of music which is 
theirs might be developed and Hawaii 
become famous for ministry of sweet 
harmonious sound. 


& 


Wailuku Union Church. 


The steady progress of this aggressive, 
united and enthusiastic company of 
Christians under the leadership of their 
minister, Mr. Dodge, is one of the par- 
ticular joys of our common Christian 
work. The splendid hold it has taken 
upon the community and the changes, it 
has helped to achieve in Wailuku have 
been remarkable. It was natural after 
the county acquired the former meeting 
house that so active, united and strenu- 
ous a band of disciples should decide 
they must have a center of worship 
which should worthily represent the mis- 
sionary history of the town and island. 
A stone edifice has been planned with 
several varieties of lava rock appro- 
priately blended; the architecture is 
most pleasing. Memorial windows to 
the great leaders, who helped make 
Maui what it today is, are being built 
in New York. A valuable organ is to 
be installed and when completed Wai- 
luku will have by far the most beautiful 
edifice in the central group of islands. 
The manner in which the people of the 
town and in fact of the Territory have 
rallied to the support of this project 
testifies to the hold which the character 
and work of: Mr. and Mrs. Dodge have 
taken upon their hearts. No one can 
travel thru Maui without finding evi- 
dences of their leadership everywhere. 
Mr. Dodge well deserves the title which 
_ his friends lovingly apply to him “Bishop 
of Maui,” and his new church at Wa1- 
luku is a tiny gem of a cathedral. 


& 


False Dignity. 


The refusal of the National Senate to 
ratify the arbitration treaties with Eng- 
land and France is one more evidence 
that our Upper House needs mending or 


ending. When a person or a company |) 


of men places its own dignity above duty 
it serves notice that its usefulness is in 
question. In this case the United States 
Senate deliberately blocked the. wheels 
of human progress and shut its ears to 
the universal demand of mankiind as 
well as to the voice of the Nation. We 
have heard quite enuf of the inerrancy 
of the Monroe Doctrine. It has come 


to be the infallible Bible of a cer- 
tain class of American statesmen. There 
is no question that if the substitution 
even of this Verbum Dei to an Interna: 
tional Court chosen under the provisions 
of the proposed treaty of arbitration 
should result unfavorably to the doctrine, 
this would go a long way to demonstrate 
some flaw in this famous American ipse 
dixit. But it is hardly conceivable that 
this ever could be brought before an in- 
ternational arbitral court under the terms 
and spirit of the Taft treaties. The ap- 
peal of the President over the heads of 
the Senators is eminently wise. If any- 
thing can re-elect him this resort to the 
highest tribunal in our Nation, the bal- 
lot, will carry him back to the White 
House. Let us hope that it will do so 
in such clear fashion that the Senate for 
once will be compelled to place its duty 
to humanity higher than mere considera- 
tions of its own superlative dignity. 


5] 


A Sad Loss. 


Our Hawaiian churches have few enuf 
great leaders not to feel most keenly the 
death of such a noble Christian man as 
Moses K. Nakuina. A true disciple of 
Jesus, unselfish, generous, brotherly, ab- 
solutely unselfseeking, kind, considerate 
of others, unsparing of his time and pow- 
ers in the service of men, keen-witted, 
gifted with fine intellectual ability, loved 
by everybody, it is hard to think he has 
been called from us in the very prime of 
his life. Huis nature was singularly beau- 
tiful and lovable. He was a constant 
testimony to the character building power 
of the gospel. As editor, Christian work- 
er, counsellor, and friend, he had no su- 
perior among his people and few peers. 
He was trusted by everybody and proved 
true to the confidence placed in him. A 
peculiar sadness arises when one thinks 
how splendidly he wrought, what dire 
need for men of his stamp there is among 
the Hawaiian people and how hard it is 
to supply the demand. 


ed 
SING ALOUD. 


Sing we a song of mighty grace, 
Free unto all our sinning race; 
Grace like the sunshine, like the air, 
Enfolding all men everywhere. 
ed 
Sing we a song of mighty love, 
Reaching the earth from heaven above; 
Love like a fountain flowing free, 
Love broader, deeper than the sea. 
a 
Sing we a song of God above, 
Throned in his heart the grace of love; 
A grace so great, a love so strong 
They follow us the whole day long. 


‘—Collins G. Burnham. 


VACATION CAMPAIGNINGS. 
1. An Ancient Trail Reopened. 


In olden times the alii of the Wainiha 
valley region in Kauai were wont to test 
the mettle of their young men who 
claimed the honor of being mountaineers 
by sending to their cousins of Waimea 
a present of hot poi. Steaming with heat, 
it was carefully wrapped and entrusted 
to the runner who must scale the 4600 
feet of pali and sped across the twenty 
miles of morass, woodland and bare rock 
before he could deliver it still warm at 
the Kona end of his route. The trail up 
Kilohana was well worn in those days, 
but by 1856, when four young boys, sons 
of missionaries, burned to emulate the 
deeds of Hawaii’s youth, the path was 
fast becoming a memory. Two of the 
boys, George N. Wilcox and Charles H. 
Wilcox, importuned their father to al- 
low them and their two guest comrades, 
Samuel T. Alexander and David B. 
Lyman, to attempt the historic climb, 
and giving consent he called Kikiko, an 
elderly Hawaiian well versed in moun- 
tain secrets, entrusted the boys to his 
care, and bade them farewell. They 
slept that night at a Hawaiian house far 
up Wainiha valley and set out at 4 o’clock 
the next morning. Kikiko struck the 
trail at once, and found no difficulty in 
keeping it save here and there at some 
turning point where a few moments study 
showed him whither to go. By night the 
party were at Waimea and the next day 
the boys, eager to achieve a record that 
would stand for years unbroken by any 
of their race, started back and trudged 
the entire distance to Wainiha. No 
white man seems to have attempted the 
feat again. Altho many have crossed 
from Waimea to. Wainiha descending 
the pali, there is no record at hand of 
any other ascent by whites until Sheriff 
Louis Stolz, about the year 1885, re- 
solved to blaze a way over Kilohana 
with the Hawaiian Makukane as guide. 
The story of the four days that followed 
made pleasant reading for the few 
friends to whom Stolz communicated it, 
and THE FRIEND would be glad to pub- 
lish that tale if a copy could be found 
Stolz’ party seems to have lost their 
way, attempting several ways of ascent, 
some of which were perilous, and suc- 
ceeded by using ropes in scaling the pali. 
They were four days in reaching Wai- 
mea. 

Our party, consisting of Principal H. 
C. Brown of Waimea school, Rev. R. B. 
Dodge of Wailuku Union Church, Rev. 
R. E. Smith of Honolulu Methodist 
Church and the writer, had planned to 
go over the mountains from Waimea to 
Wainiha, explore the Napali and then 
trek along the pole line from Hanalei to 


Lihue. But Mr. Brown learned that Ha- 


waiian guides could not be dependeu 


upon to ascend the Kilohana pali to meet 
trampers coming to the summit froni 
Waimea as Governor Frear and party 
a couple of years before had found to 
their disappointment. Hence it was de- 
cided to begin with Napali and then 
climb over Kilohana from Waiuniha. 


It was a wise decision.. Altho all the 
available guides suggested by Rev. Mr 
Lydgate of Lihue were approached, none 
would go at any reasonable price, and 
the trip would have had to be abandoned 
but for the great kindness of Mr. Alfred 
Menefoglio, the superintendent of the 
Wainiha power plant who offered us the 
services of two of his most reliable Jap- 
anese employes, after Mrs. Menefoglio 
had entertained us with lavish hospitality. 
These two men, Okazaki and Uegawa, 
were invaluable. Hanohano, a faithfu 
and reliable Hawaiian, husband of the 
postmistress of Wainiha, was engaged as 
carrier. Neither of these men had ever 
attempted the climb, and Okazaki alone 
had a hearsay knowledge of where the 
trail lay. The route which he pointed 
out ran up the gulch between two ridges 
until near the point where the left hand 
ridge ended at the pali some 500 feet 
directly below Kilohana summit, thence 
up the side of this ridge to this point 
of junction and from that point ascended 
perpendicularly the 500 feet. We no- 
ticed that the next farther ridge to the 
left ran clear up to the top of the pali, 
demanding no vertical climbing to those 
following the hogsback, but Okazaki de- 
clared that, tho said by Hawaiians to be 
feasible, it was not as good a route as 
that he suggested taking. The ridge 
chosen ascends almost directly back of 
the Maunahina Ditch House. 

We had planned to start at 5:30 a. m. 
on Saturday, August 19, but the failure 
of our Hawaiian guides delayed us one 
hour. Hurrying up the Wainiha power 
trail to Maunahina we started somewhat 
after seven with Okazaki as trail cutter 
and Uegawa and Hanohano as carriers. 
We plunged at once into a grove of 
bananas, the sires of which were planted 
a half century or more ago when the Ha- 
waiians in Wainiha numbered severai 
thousands. The ditch hands have count- 
ed here and farther up Wainiha valley 
no fewer than fourteen varieties of ba- 
nanas, growing in wanton luxuriance. 
When the long promised line of fruiters 
shall have become a reality this famous 
gulch will number its happy prosperous 
peasant proprietors by the hundred. A 
rough trail used by banana seekers was 
followed for a few rods and then Oka- 
zaki turned for a short consultation with 
me who took position immediately fol- 
lowing the guide because I was able to 
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speak Japanese after a fashion. No trail 
was apparent up the gulch bottom be- 
tween ridges, and it seemed best to both 
to scramble up the ridge and keep to the 
hogsback all the way to its termination in 
the pali. 

This meant more cutting than we anti- 
cipated for the ridge edge is fairly wide 
a large part of the way, and very thickly 
covered with staghorn rivaling in height 
and density even that found in the swamp 
land of the Pelekunu-Kamalo trip on 
Molokai. We estimated the height in 


ularly dense and obstinate, and was 
achieved by tunneling, open cutting or 
overleaping. When burrowing thru a 
particularly thick mass of vegetation or 
hacking a path between roots where light 
appeared beyond, Uegawa calculated his 
own body width alone, and our pack car- 
riers had to enlarge the hole to get thru. 
It was fun to see this lithe Asiatic leap 
upon a sea of staghorn, mass it dowa 
for footing and scramble over it, leaving 
a wake for the rest of us to travel. Sev- 
eral times the ridge edge narrowed down 


ONE OF UEGAWA’S TUNNELS. 


places as fully fifteen feet. The cutting 
was royal hard work, necessitating oc- 
casional rests to give the leader a breath 
ing spell. Okazaki held out an hour or 
so and then, tough muscled Japanese that 
he was, he surrendered his sickle to me, 
who was glad to relinquish it to Uegawa 
after fifteen minutes of snail’s pace. My 
sort of cutting would have doubled the 
time of ascent. Uewaga hung on to the 
very end, 

Progress was slow, a few feet per 
minute where the growths were partic- 


to saddle width, where, as one of the 
party expressed it, one could straddle the 
hogsback and “hang his legs two thou- 
sand feet down either side.” More than 
once huge boulders filled up the entire 
space, leaving sheer drops to right and 
left. We found means of surmounting 
or compassing these all except one which 
seemed to negative progress. Uegawa 
said in Japanese “No can,” but a careful 
search revealed a few friendly roots and 
a possible foothold or two just below the 
stone on the fall to the right, and with 
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proper encouragement he 
safely and we all followed. 
The day opened brilliantly, but by noon 
the heights clouded over, and we were in 
damp mist which soon turned to rain. 
The climb roughened. Uegawa showed 
signs of discouragement and had to be 
cheered lest he should decide that we 
go back. Once let him throw up the 
sponge and it would be all over. A halt 
for luncheon saved the day at one of 
these critical times. Our only canteen 
had long before been emptied and ail 
wanted water. We ate in the steady rain, 
letting our pores do the drinking for us. 
The only water we had till the summit 
was reached was the tantalizing rush of 
a cascade a few hundred feet away in the 
ridge gulch. A look up now revealed 
the vertical pali a short distance above 
and that seemed a plain impossibility, as 
it frowned overhead. Fortunately at the 
very point where our ridge hit it Uegawa 
ran into a tree with the name “Kalima™’ 
carved in large letters on the bark. Kai- 
ima was one of the guides who refused 
to go with us. He and another man had 
been engaged some two years before to 
cut a trail up to Kilohana to meet Gover- 
nor Frear’s party. They had worked their 
way up the interridge gulch and thence 
up the side of our ridge to its junction 
with the pali, as described by Okazaki in 
planning our route. A few feet further 
down on this trail which met our path 
the name of the other guide was cut. The 
evidences of a trail made by these men 
running down from this point were clear. 
It appeared to ascend no farther or but a 
few feet. This happy confirmation of the 
correctness of our route greatly encour- 
aged our Japanese to attempt the pall. 
From this point it was largely hand 
work, finding reliable roots and trees on 
which to pull ourselves up the sheer 
ascent, at times moving out on a growth 
from the face of the precipice so that 
- a fall would have cleared the man under- 
neath. Twice seemingly balked of pos- 
sible passage Uegawa gave up, but care- 
ful peering to one side revealed good 
reachable hand holds. Suddenly he 
shouted “Buta, buta” (“pigs pigs’), and 
there sure enough was a wallow. “Where 
a hog can come we can go,” he cried, and 
all talk of “no can” was ended. Next 
Brown declared he heard a shout from 
above. We halted, let out a combined 
“hallo” and then broke into a cheer as an 
unmistakable shout floated down from 
above. Malama, the Waimea guide en- 
gaged by Brown to meet us on Kilo- 
hana summit, was true to his word. We 
pressed on and in a few minutes gave 
him about as cordial a reception as he 
had ever experienced. 
Glasses on stick ends told the tale of 
good drinking water, to which we did 


tried, past 


full justice. A United States survey post 
with brass marker gave the corrected 
height as 4030 feet, former calculations 
quoting Kilohana as 4525. Our watches 
said 2:50 p.m. It took our guides just 
an hour and a half to descend the trail 
they had cut so slowly and laboriously. 
Three hours and a half of tramping over 
bog land and thru ohia forest brought us 
to the hospitable camp of Mr. Augustus 
Knudsen, which opened its tent flaps 
generously to receive us. A sorrier look- 
ing set of tramps—mud from head to 
foot, out at knees as to one of us, drench- 
ed to the skin—never before so stirred the 
risibles of happy campers. Our hosts 
hastened to place their wardrobe at our 
disposal. We depleted it, for one of our 
reverends appeared at dinner and break- 
fast in pajamas and a blue figured ki- 
mono, suggestive of novel canonicals to 
one of our churchly entertainers. We 
dried our clothing in the open that night, 
but alas a midnight storm merely helped 
on their cleansing and sent us the next 
morning trekking to Waimea where our 
baggage awaited us. 
Dao: 
ed 


TO HENRY PERRINE BALDWIN. 
2 In Memoriam, 


Not to the call of the bugle, 

Not to the cannon’s loud roar, 

Gathered the throng on the hill-side— 
Came they from upland and shore— 
Races in sorrow united, 

One in their grief and their moan, 
For the loved “Father of Maui” 

Into the silence had gone! 


Where on the hill-side they laid him, 
Rests now, that brave heart and true 
Maui’s great temple above him, 

O’er him the deep vaulted blue— 
There, where the splendor of sunset, 
Lingers the longest, the best— 

Under the stars in the silence, 

Deep as his faith—shall he rest. 


And evermore shall the Laurel 
Rest on thy brow Maui fair— 
Isle of his birth, he has given 
To thee his service, his prayer— 
Crowned shall Hawaii be ever, 
Crowned by his fealty and love— 
As into God’s great cathedral 
Enters he—Knighted above! 
—Anna M. Paris. 


at 


The world cannot be our intimate 
friend, patient with our eccentricities, 
smoothing our paths. We must learn 
this just as we learn not to pick up a live 
wire and not to fool with the buzz-saw. 

—L. B. R. Briggs. 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 

From July 21—August 19, 1911. 

RECEIPTS. 

APB Clee ME partes Meseernis cine. cele oes $ 1.00 
Ay MetArt se esos a aettamncortinc ome ot wana 501.00 
Bush Place aineate ot arouse ae her ht vais 164.00 
CHINES Om W OLKie speasis sears sysea eiatuea tne 26.75 
Church Land Patent Acc.......... 18.00 
deve ACh) Gv ad Geman coc COCR IG ots 21.80 
Generale Hun de rire neeeneteiarits sleueracs ysis 13.00 
Hawaii General Mund): oc neces «joe « 22.50 
JS ROSN Fal SE cadet, ects chon Oo CREE Cues 3.50 


PNVes te dak Sym wee cist clocta we cers 1,016.00 
TAWAM CSC SMWIOLK siatare creveilstie: steltodste ceescl 100.00 
Kakaako Church Const............ 100.00 
KalihieNews Brops Hund... sc. eee 20.00 
Kali Settlement ger sc-ete:cuece, sstevsne esse 178.20 
Manis General sBundio. ss). «+ siessrcress 201.00 
Nuvantie@hureh \Consteir. sec s/eiccesre 62.50 
OahupGenerale Wun diye ssyerenaerece te 702.35 
OMIGEBEX PENS Ce aekeciciss la oisecelede.s Sie 40.00 
Ralamax Settlement, 2 a-cvaciereteern ci 50.00 
DOW O Weis: & axe eden. sv aire) s) ayslioscaraasiemelalerecd sess 14.50 
$3,286.10 
EXPENDITURES, 

Alexander Settlement............. $075.00 
BishiiPlacetaep tytowke «saa eie sane 58.55 
Centraly Kona Peachers. a.m. mi oe 25.00 

Chinese” Work... 226255 scsluee $87.50 

Salaries jie merd-tkes sete 885.00 
972.50 

Bing POntoW Ol Kom sets oes cscieiere $53.00 

Salamies Aa. sastinccciene oasis 894.00 
947.00 
ERTLO MN Gy eeveiteieens, ccageca ahalctee cob exw couch oxen sr sage 106.70 

Generale Hunde rrta-ccra craic: ake $ 9.50 

Salaries Gey sic.c las ayene fares ore 428.00 
437.50 

Hawallan Work 2%... +. - $72.00 

S AATIeS Man circa soecuers eles tere 395.00 
— 467.00 
EROAIODAM sre a eee eke came eh aioe 47.05 

Japanese WOrks jaisens $284.75 

Salaries i ick costae: wee ens 893.00 
——— 1,177.75 
Kalihie Settlement) cre). eee: 287.90 
Moin Church sConstiees aac 440.00 
@iicemHxXpenses Heh. sncios ciemietties be O) 
Palama Settlement: (oie 5.c50. ces cc 166.00 
Preachers?) Training Fund... 2-0: 175.70 
PROMO RF ya oretehe Ae tigiels a telois aloeicake oe 38.80 
Waiakea Settlement .............. 75.00 
$5,512.55 

Excess of Expenditures over Re- 
COUPES ye, egewae hat sith y des aR pore, Sore ts repre $2,226.45 
Overdratt auethe banker cence $3,026.38 


a 


“Mr. Lincoln said on one occasion: ‘I 
should be the most presumptuous block- 
head upon this footstool if I for one day 
thought that I could discharge the duties 
which have come upon me since I came 
into this place, without the aid and en- 
lightenment of One who is stronger and 
wiser than all others.’ ”’ 
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“o lift the cross of Christ a little higher and 
to make it shine out clearer and brighter—this 
is the hope of the World in Boston.”’ 

—Pres. Capen. 


oe 


What Is It All For? 


That was the blunt question of a mat- 
ter-of-fact man standing in front of our 
Hawaiian exhibit at The World in Bos- 
ton. He was impressed with the extent 
and excellence of what he saw; but the 
motive of it eluded him. What he 
needed was to recognize certain facts he 
was not aware of; for when he was told 
that the results portrayed in that exhibit 
represented the fruitage of only nine de- 
cades of Christian civilization, he was as 
amazed as he had before been perplexed. 
One woman said: “Why didn’t you have 
a taro board and some taro, and have 
a Hawaiian pounding it?” The answer 
was simple. We preferred to hold the 
attention of the crowds to the actual 
facts of our present attainment in Chris- 
tian institutions and agencies and their 
products. There were exhibits that sa- 
vored of the outre and sensational and 
that pandered to mere curiosity through 
eye and ear. There were others that had 
been assembled with the object of broad- 
ening and deepening public interest in 
missions through the best possible repre- 
sentation of big things actually accomp- 
lished in mission fields. These were the 
ones that repaid careful scrutiny and 
that drew intelligent people without any 
need of megaphone or noisy advertise- 
ment. In this class Hawaii had an honor- 
able place as will be seen by a glance at 
the nature of the exhibit. Three placards 
had a commanding position, viz., “Ha- 
waii! fair Kapiolani’s land. What hath 


God wrought!” “Saved for Christ!” 
“Keep it saved for Christ.” This was 
what the exhibit was for: to stir the 


heart with the proofs of the direct and 
indirect fruitage of Christian missions, 
and to stimulate new interest in the sure 
coming of the kingdom. 


What Was Shown. 


One whole side of the Grand Hall in 
the Mechanics Building, covering a wall 
space of sixteen hundred square feet was 
allotted to Hawaii for its hanging ex- 
hibit. This consisted of pictures, paint- 
ings, Swinging screens, transparencies, 
school exhibits, and placards. The ex- 


hibit was so arranged as to promote gether with oil paintings loaned by Mr. 
unity and harmony, and at the same time D. Howard Hitchcock. Three of his vol- 
to arrest the eyes of visitors clear across cano studies were grouped and aroused 
the great hall. It is computed that over great interest. A water-color of a pink 
400,000 people visited this hall where the bougainvillia caught the eye the first 
Pageant of Darkness and Light was en- thing from the opposite side of the hall 
acted twice daily for a month. At one|and was a perpetual invitation for the 
end of the exhibit was an extensive dis- \crowds to come a little closer. Mention 
play of academic and manual work from) should be made of the exhibits loaned by 
the Public Schools of Hawaii. This was |the Promotion Committee which hung on 
visited by tens of thousands of public the pillars and the transparencies which 
school children and their teachers from! were hung above the rest of our exhibit 
lsoston and other cities in and out of and in front of the large windows. 
Massachusetts. It excited sustained and ‘Th H ed Ger 

well deserved attention throughout the Amc snad ee te re gos 

exposition, many people expressing In the exhibition hall space was also 
themselves as amazed that such a fine |assigned to Hawaii, and in it was a grass- 
showing could be made from Hawaii. house, and two smaller grass structures. 
At the other end the exhibit from the In this court were placed the bulkier 
Methodist and Christian churches was articles such as surfboards, fishing net, 
located. Next came a specially interest- canoe, beautified Koa furniture from the 
ing and significant group of photographic | Hilo Boarding School, additional exhibits 
contrasts between the old and the new from the Promotion Committee, and our 
in Hawaii. This was furnished by Public Schools, and our Free Kinder- 
Bishop Restarick of the Episcopal church garten Association. This Court was im- 
and won well merited praise. ‘mediately in charge of Rey. Messrs 


With the exception of the Y. M. c, Hodge of Winchester and Beals of 
Stoneham, ably assisted by a large corps 
of stewards, among whom were Mr. and 


A. exhibit, showing the present nearly 
completed structure, with accompanying 


information as to the work of our Hono-| Mrs. Ordway of Winchester, the latter 


lulu Association, the balance of the wail @ Sister of Dr. Scudder. Too much praise 
space, constituting perhaps three-fourths Cannot be given to these stewards for 
of the whole, was occupied by exhibits their careful and accurate preparation, 
from the Hawaiian Board and affiliated 404 faithful and gratuitous service. 
organizations. Thus Oahu College was! & 


represented by a splendid series of en- : Bie 
larged photographs of its buildings and Secretary Ryder's Visit. 
For a few weeks Honolulu has had 


grounds. This was one of the most) 

prominent features of our exhibit. ‘the privilege of listening to Secretary 
The work of the Hawaiian Board was |Ryder of the American Missionary Asso- 

set forth amply through a collection of ciation, whose sermons and addresses on 

about two hundred photographs of its the work of his Association among the 

churches, mission chapels and schools, Freedmen and the Indians have attracted 

groups of ministers of different nation- large audiences. In_ his comparatively 


alities, and views of its various social brief stay among us he was able to see a 


settlements. A collection of nearly a 
hundred photographs of early schools, 
church buildings, etc., loaned by the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington 
formed part of this exhibit; as did also 
certain loans of books on Hawaii, an 
autograph letter of Henry Opukahaia, 
and Princess Kapiolani’s Testament 


printed in 1828, and sundry other ancient | 
idocuments, including the Diary of the 


first mission band, written on the brig 
Thaddeus, and the Records of the first 
Christian church organized in Hawaii. 
The Mid-Pacific Institute and the Kame- 
hameha schools each had fine displays of 
handicraft accompanying attractive views 
of buildings and grounds. With several 
of these exhibits there were explanatory 
placards printed in bold type and read- 
able at quite a distance. 

Interspersed with the exhibits men- 
tioned were enlarged copies of some of 
Mr. Gartley’s choicest photographs, to- 


good deal of the work of the churches 
and institutions connected with the Ha- 
waiian Board. He was at Hilo visiting 
jour Christian agencies at that point in 
connection with a flying trip’ to the vol- 
cano. He also made the circuit of Oahu 
and looked in upon churches, social set: 
tlements, and other Christian enterprises 
in Honolulu. In a hurried trip on Maui, 
he saw what the Christian forces are do- 
ing at Wailuku, Kahului, Paia, and 
Makawao, attending a very interesting 
meeting with pastors and Christian 
workers at the Paia Portuguese Church, 
visiting Maunaolu Seminary at Maka- 
wao, the Baldwin Home for Old People, 
the Alexander Settlement at Wailuku, 
and the Chinese and Japanese missions 
vat the latter place. He also went around 
West Maui, stopping for while at Wai- 
hee, Kahakuloa, Honokohau and Laha- 
‘ina, at the latter place visiting Hale 
Aloha and Lahainaluna Seminary, 
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He was everywhere received with ut- 


most cordiality, and left pleasant memor- 
ies behind him. His easy, manly, genial 
bearing won all hearts. We congratulate 
ourselves and the cause of Christ that 
we have had with us such an observant, 
sympathetic and enthusiastic leader from 
the mainland. We hope much from his 
visit in making clear to our friends across 
the sea the perplexing and exacting 
problems that face us here, and in arous 
ing new interest on their part in the 
important work being done here to make 
the Gospel of Christ effective in reaching 
our polyglot population with its light 
and blessing. We bid our brother fare- 
well, and may God speed him in his work 
for the coming of the kingdom. 


4 
A Worthy Memorial. 


While on Maui recently we inspected 
the newly completed Baldwin Home for 
Old People, erected in memory of the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Baldwin, 
Fred Baldwin, deceased. The buildings 
are arranged around a court and will ac- 
commodate twenty-eight persons. The 
cottages are arranged with a sitting- 
room in the middle and bed-rooms. on 
either side. The administration building 
is the central one, and includes rooms 
for the superintendent, together with 
kitchen, dining-room, etc. The appoint’ 
ments of the Home are all that could be 
desired, and we congratulate the trustees 
on having secured the services of two 
such capable officials as the new Super- 
intendent and his wife, Mr: and Mrs. 
Cameron, recently from Arlington, Mass. 
Already there are five inmates who seem- 
ed greatly pleased with their surround- 
ings when we talked with them. This 
is another of the worthy undertakings of 
the late Mr. Baldwin and constitutes a 
beautiful memorial to one of our most 
promising Island boys who was stricken 
down at the threshold of young man- 
hood. With a beautiful outlook upon 
Kahului Bay, and the fascinating moun- 
tains of West Maui, and the sea stretcir 
ing away in the distance, what a fitting 
place has been chosen for makiing com- 
fortable the last days on earth of en- 
feebled men and women! 

W. B. O. 


& 


Rev. M. Tsuji is not only faithfully 
visiting and preaching to the Japanese of 
Waianae, but is aiming to prove a true 
minister of the Gospel by serving the 
Hawaiian people also. Recently he 
preached to them in English, through an 
interpreter, and the result was so gratify- 
ing that he has been asked to do so fre- 
quently. 


Report of Manager of Hawaii’s Ex- 
hibit at the ““World in Boston.” 


August 29, 1911. 


Mr. Perley L. Horne, Chairman Committee 
on “‘World in Boston,’ Honolulu. 


My dear Sir— 

As Manager of the Hawaiian Exhibit 
at the ‘World in Boston,’ I herewith 
submit my report. The material exhibit- 
ed was loaned by various schools, individ- 
uals, churches, and other organizations, 
among them being Oahu College, Kame- 
hameha Schools, Hilo Boarding Schooi, 
Mid-Pacific Institute, the Hawaiian 
Board, the Y. M. C. A., the Episcopalian, 
Methodist and Christian Churches, the 
Board of Public Instruction, the Hono- 
lulu Free Kindergarten Association, the 
Hawaiian Promotion Committee, the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington, 
the College of Hawaii, Mr. D. H. Hitch- 
cock, Mrs. Schmidt; and Messrs. W. A. 
Bowen, W. D. Westervelt, G. P. Castle, 
Garhi Om Ena Gulickw i eave 
Damon, P. L. Horne, and H. H. Parker. 

The exhibit included a Hawaiian 
canoe, surf-boards, fishing nets, a variety 
of Hawaiian curios, including stone im- 
plements, handicraft from the public and 
private schools, academic work in the 
schools, oil paintings of Hawaiian land- 
scapes and volcano scenes, an extensive 
collection of enlarged and other photo- 
graphs of schools, churches and other 
public buildings, of specimen groups oi 
various races dwelling in Hawaii, of 
Christian workers of several nationalities, 


of social settlements and Sunday School 


gatherings. 

One exhibit was of relief maps with 
mission stations marked by gummed la- 
bels of various colors. There was over a 
ton of lava which was distributed in small 
pieces to eager children from the public 
schools. About two tons of Promotion 
Literature were distributed to individuals. 
The three Gospels in a little bound book 
which was originally the property of 
Princess Kapiolani was also on exhibit, 
as well as an autograph letter of Opu- 
kahaia. 

There were two centers for the display 
of the Hawaiian exhibit. The space 
allotted in the Hawaiian Court was alto- 
gether insufficient for the bulk of’ the 
exhibit from Hawaii which was a hang- 
ing one, and so one whole side of the 
Main Auditorium was used. This was a 
space 193 feet long by 8 feet high, cov- 
ered with green burlap which made a 
fine background for the pictures. 

Several placards with large letters 
were interspersed with the pictures. Some 
of these were as follows: 

“Hawaii, the loveliest fleet of islands 
anchored in any ocean.” 

“Saved for Christ!” 


“Keep it saved for Christ!” 

“Hawaii! fair Kapiolani’s land!” 

“What hath God wrought!” 

There were also placards descriptive of 
facts about Oahu College, Kamehameha 
Schools, Hilo Boarding School, Mid-Pa- 
cific Institute, American Board, Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, ‘Hawaiian 
Board) Yee MieG. Avnetc: 

This exhibit, called the Hawaiian Gal- 
lery, was in the room where there were 
two performances daily of the Pageant 
of Darkness and Light with its corps of 
two thousand participants, and where 
during the month from April 22 to May 
20, there was an aggregate attendance of 
375,000, not counting the large attend- 
ance on four Sunday afternoons at mis- 
sion rallies aggregating probably 50,000 
more. 

High compliments were paid to our ex- 
hibit and every day there were large num- 
bers of intelligent people in attendance. 

It would have-been a mistake had Ha- 
waii not been well represented, as it is 
today, through its Christian institutions 
and agencies. 

The impression of the Pageant was 
deep and lasting, but it would have been 
misleading to many except for the ad- 
jacent exhibit displaying the changes that 
had been accomplished in ninety years 
of Christian civilization. 

I understand that the total financial 
outlay for our exhibit was under $1200. 
That seems not to have been too large 
an amount for the services rendered in 
demonstrating what many people in at- 
tendance spoke of as the marvellous 
progress of Hawaii in less than a cen- 
tury from the beginning of Christian 
missions. 


I have to acknowledge the hearty co- 
operation of all here at the Islands who 
helped to make the exhibit an informing 
and worthy one, and to extend my thanks 
to the committee who entrusted me with 
the weighty responsibility, and incidental- 
ly permitted me to share in the inspira- 
tion and uplift of that great demonstra- 
tion of what missions have done and are 
still doing all over the world. 


Respectfully submitted, 
William Brewster Oleson. 
a 


Character is made by many acts, it may 
be lost by a single one! 
ed 


Governor Hanley of Indiana says, 
“Alcohol must be held responsible for 
about four-fifths of the propensities that 
make necessary the huge peraphernalia of 
police systems, criminal courts, jails, 
prisons and reformatories that constitute 
so serious a blot upon our present day 
civilization.” 
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Report of committee of the Hawaiian 
Board in connection with the Missionary 
Exposition held in Boston during April and 
May, 1911. 


RECEIPTS. 


J. B, Atherton Hstate; avd, meee: 
Mary Castle, Trust 


Charles M. Cooke Jatd yeti irene 250.00 
P.7'C. JONCS 2eeeetericc aes aie eRe 50.00 
P) Li OPN CS erate hiss. ona atenerouete eustete aieteteas 15.00 
Richard. Ey tErent Sapien werner ee eter 25.00 
B,J WOW Ys civcin cia cresimmone leone niet ree 50.00 
B.C. Athertonta ooocnsetecennrrr ier. 25.00 
J: Py CoOKesy.oite ao coer erasers 50.00 
TY Clive, DAVIES). prec ener eoart. 50.00 
J, Waterhouse? 2.2) ccecmee ake ore c 25.00 
Gi B.. “Castle capets scents syoleqsess si suh onl uapevens 100.00 
Kates My Athertoniaaonvaceirorninee 37.39 
Total i. sehigjeride veto arate $1,177.35 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
March 7— 
Voucher No. 1, J. A. Maguire...... $ 29.50 
3 “2, Arts & Craft Shop 10.00 
March 9— 
Voucher No. 3, Rev. W. B. Oleson.. 600.00 
March 31— 
Voucher No. 4, Bishop Museum 
PYGSS’ tC) a SNE cceteeo eeher elem enone 16.25 
Voucher No. 5, Trent Trust Co., 
Lit. Boke bens tee eben beet Hecatenertgeee 2:05 
Voucher No. 6, City Trensfer Co... 10.85 
Voucher No. 7, City Transfer Co... 95.30 
April 11— 

Voucher No. 8, R. K. Boine........ 200.14 
April 14— 

Voucher No. 9, R. W. Perkins...... 28.00 
April 12— 

Voucher No. 10, Kamehameha 

Schools Meher wockociteiti eras hbete 15:99 
Voucher No. 11, Wells Fargo & Co. 

EXPRESS rahe ete phetueweetsepeicteceietere) <2s1 8.75 

May 11— 
Voucher No. 12, K. M. Henry Photo 

(COMMA Ghai bt aeude.4 vonoacmeancn 5.00 

June 26— 
Voucher No. 13, Wells Fargo & Co. 

IDpdoKechbad qb euumbioo Hoo wo-a.amnae ao iles3.0) 

August 16— 
Voucher No. 14, City Transfer Co., 
84.22 


freight and charges 


Rao TREND, 
F. J. LOWREY, 
F, C. ATHERTON, 
Finance Committee. 
Honolulu, August 16, 1911. 
at 


When a deputation of maltsters and 
brewers called upon the great British 
statesman, W. E, Gladstone, and asked 
him to protect their rights on account of 
the revenue received from their trade, he 
replied: “Gentlemen, give me forty mil- 
lion sober people and I will pay all the 


ot September 25, and be open for busi- 
ness October 1, which is Sunday, and 


5) worthy of Him whose name stands cen- 


revenue.” 


3 Men Working for Men 


PAUL SUPER 


Say About October |. 


Many are asking when the new build- 
ing is to be opened. It all depends upon 
the arrival of the tile for the lobby and 
lanai. If this comes early in September 
we will dedicate the building the week 


which will mean opening for business 
with a religious meeting. That is as it 
should be, for while we make a business 
of building up men’s bodies, training 
their minds, finding them positions, and 
giving them wholesome social life, we are 
primarily a religious institution, and win- 
ning men to the Christian life is our 
chief interest. 

When the building is finally opened to 
the public, a large percent will be sur- 
prised to see what a magnificent building 
it is. Worthy of the city in which it is 
built, worthy of the body of men who 
have given of their means to build it 


trally over the main entrance. We have 
been able to get so fine a building for 
the money because of two reasons. First 
the money was spent on the interior, the| 
part to be used by the men for whom it 
is built. Second, building material and 
furniture were all given us at»but little 
above, or at actual cost. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association building will 
certainly be one of the show places of| 
the city, one of the first places shown 
tourists, one of the features of the city 
of which we will be proud. 


& 


Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 
yi 


It is beginning to move in Honolulu. 
Two meetings have been held, composed 
of men representing the various churches 
of Honolulu. Officers have been chosen 
and committees appointed. Major A. M. 


DENIS, We So UNG, Se Coens Ie elas 


Trent, vice-chairman; A. G.. Smith 
Secretary, and W. A. Bowen, treasurer. 
Major Davis and Mr. Smith are from 
the Episcopal Church, Mr. Trent the 


Methodist, and Mr. Bowen represents 
Central Union. 
One semi-public meeting has been 


held, a luncheon at the University Club 
to hear Bishop Nichols of California on 
his way back to the States after visiting 
the Orient. Another luncheon will be 
held September 12, to hear Mr. Hugh 
Moran, one of the Y. M. C. A. Secretar- 


ies in China, returning to the Orient 


from the States. Mr. Moran is one of 
the American college men _ fortunate 
enough to win a Rhodes’ Scholarship. 
He did his gradute work at Oxford. 
Further preparation for broad usefulness 
was gotten as a correspondent for the 
London Times, perhaps the greatest 
newspaper in the world. Mr. Moran 
will speak at the University Club at the 
noon meal September 12. Men who 
would like to attend these Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement talks that will be 
given from time to time at the clubs 
should speak to Major Davis or some 
other member of the executive commit- 
tee. The Talks will always be from men 
who know what they are talking about. 


The Y. M. C. A. will always have a 
warm place in its heart for this move- 
ment as it was founded by a former Y. 
M. C. A. secretary, John BY Slemiangeia 
of Washington, D. C., and its greatest 
exponent, J. Cam. White, is also a for- 
mer Y. M. C. A. Secretary, having given 
good years of his life to Calcutta, India. 
in that capacity. 


a 


Learn Patience from the Lesson,—tho’ 
the Night be Drear and Long to the 
Darkest Sorrow there Comes a morrow, 
a Right to Every Wrong. 

—J. T. Trowbridge. 
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DR. DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


WAR’S DESOLATIONS. 


Its Cost, Its BACKERS AND ITs 
WAKE. 


Eager to avail themselves of one of 
the rare opportunities of a life time, the 
people of Honolulu, on the evening of 
August 15, crowded the Opera House to 
hear what may well be called an “Ap- 
peal to the Reason of Humanity in Be- 
half of World Peace,’ by Dr. David 
Starr Jordan. Such was the sustained 
force of the argument and the lively por- 
trayal of the world’s great drama of 
folly, that the address, though long, was 
ended while the audience was still lean 
ing forward eager for more. 


Dr. Jordan was introduced by Chair- 
man A. Lewis, Jr., with fitting words. 
from which we quote: 


“The committee has the courage to hope 
that this address by this speaker, at this 
time and place and before this audience of 
many tongues, may become a matter of his- 
torical record in the annals of this great 
movement in which, for America, the names 
of Taft, Roosevelt, Root, Choate, Carnegie, 
Jordan, Ginn and others so prominently ap- 
pear.” . 

* * * “Situated as we are, it is with 
peculiar interest that we will listen to the 
explanation of the fundamental principles of 
this great World’s Peace Movement by one 
of its foremost advocates either upon the 
rostrum, the pulpit or in the editorial chair. 
As chief director of the World’s Peace 
Foundation, as a member of the council of 
direction of the American Association for 
International ‘Conciliation, and other kindred 
organizations, and as one of the principal 
speakers at that celebrated occasion at 
Washington, whereat President Taft fore- 
east the administration’s attitude uwnon the 
proposed new Anglo-American arbitration 
treaty, we accept his utterances as authori- 


tative. The statements come from one who 
is thoroughly equipped to expound the latest 
thought of the hour upon the problem.” 


Dr. Jordan was greeted with loud ap- 
plause as he rose and began. 


The Address: 


“Ladies and Gentlemen:—I have been in 
Honolulu a good many times and have 
spoken to a good many audiences here, and 
I was saying tonight to a friend that my 
real embarrassment was just this—that I 
could not think of anything quite nice 
enough to say to the people of Honolulu. 
And here is the reason: I do not want to 
praise again your fruits or your flowers or 
your blue skies or blue waters or even your 
fishes. There is only one thing that seems 
to impress me more than this and that is 
that of all the communities of the world 
this one has solved the problem of all na- 
tions coming together with mutual respect 
and living together in peace, because they 
respect each other, and that without the 
abandonment of any of the ideals that these 
races may have. You have shown the peo- 
ple of the world that many races can live 
together in peace and harmony. 


Greatest Political Movement 
of Our Time. 


“I am to talk to you tonight about the 
greatest political movement of our time, the 
effort which a great many of the good men 
and women are making together to take 
unreasoning anger out of the minds of the 
nations of the world; to have the difficul- 
ties between nations settled as they are now 
settled between individuals; some other 
method than the method of unreasoning 
anger, and the settlement of these things 
by unreasoning anger has become the great- 
est burden that humanity has to bear. Sir 
Edward Grey, speaking of this great burden 
that war has laid on civilization, has said 
that ‘the key to the prison door is on the 
inside,’ and it is for the people of the world 
to realize what this amounts to and that it 
is the easiest and cheapest way to ask some 
third person to look over the question in 
dispute and say what he thinks about it 
There was a time in the history of man be- 
fore there was any history that unreasoning 
anger was the way of settling every ques- 
tion. There was war everywhere, war con- 
stantly, war between man and man. No 
doubt these wars served some useful pur- 
pose in enabling only the strongest to sur- 
vive. As I shall show you later, this con- 
dition has now passed away. The condition 
in which each man struggled for his own 
property—that condition is very different 
now when great bodies of men, millions of 
men, are drawn into quarrels of no earthly 
consequence, concerning which they had 
nothing to do, to be mowed down by guns 
so far away that they can not be seen. 
That does not represent the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the strong 
As we shall see by and by, it has become a 
kind of struggle in which the only gainer 
is the camp follower—the man who goes in 
the path of war for the purpose of seeing 
what he can pick out of it. 

“There is peace between neighbors, there 
is peace inside the family, inside the tribe. 
and then as the tribes melt together there 
is peace inside the nation. That is what 
nations are for, to have a certain district 
inside of which they shall not have war. 
Sometimes a people within a nation have 
been so reckless and ambitious as to wage 


war among themselves. When peace fails 
inside the nation, we have no remedy for it 
except to have better laws. Civil war has 
come and gone without any great damage. 
Wherever the lid is lifted allowing the baser 
passions of men to sway them in any de- 
gree there is harm done, although there 
may be good done at the same time. 


Arbitration Proved Feasible. 


“We have seen in the history of the na- 
tions arbitration coming in to a greater 
degree. Just as soon as a district be- 


|comes reasonably civilized and settled, law- 


suits cease to come before the courts, law- 
yers find other ways of settling these dif- 
ferences. 

“Now, without dwelling too long upon 
this, men have met together and have dis- 
cussed these problems of international law; 
they have agreed to extend these principles, 
and they will meet again in a few years 
with the idea of extending these principles 
still farther. For the settling of certain 
questions arising between nations courts 
have met and passed judgment and we look 
forward to seeing these courts made per- 
manent, and the wise provision in this last 
treaty of arbitration is that every question 
which arises between the United States and 
Great Britain shall be settled, and settled by 
arbitration—settled in the easiest and best 
way, instead of being settled by an appeal 
to force. It is vitally important that men 
shall not go about our streets shooting be- 
cause their honor has been trampled upon, 
and it is also vitally important that nations 
shall not wage war upon each other because 
their honor has been offended. The cause 
of quarrels between nations, as between 
men, is often trifling matters of difference, 


A Perfectly Safe Venture. 


“We are ready to say to Great Britain, 
ready to say to France, ready to say to 
Japan, to Germany, and to all nations that 
every question whatsoever we are willing to 
trust to the judgment of the civilized world, 
(Applause.) knowing what the civilized 
world thinks of these things and knowing 
what the principles of international law 
are. 

“One of the most serious questions that 
ever arose between Japan and Russia and 
the United States has been the question of 
the fur seal. Nothing better could have 
been done than the way in which it was 
agreed to settle that difficulty, and so with 
other difficulties. That which has been 
long brewing, long stewing, I should say 
has been the question of the fisheries off 
the coast of Newfoundland, but when we 
came to lay it before a court of arbitration, 
it was settled so wisely that not a whimper 
will arise from either of the nations con- 
cerned. 

“So now the development of courts of 
arbitration, the development of permanent 
judicial courts, and the development of 
these conferences at which international 
law is extended at intervals are furnishing 
an easier way, as well as a less expensive 
way, for the settlement of international 
questions. There is no other way of settling 
a difficulty—there is no other way of set- 
tling a difficulty, whatever that difficulty is. 
At the meeting in Washington last Decem- 
ber, Mr. Taft said that a treaty of arbitra- 
tion ought not to reserve anything which 
can not be settled by arbitration. 


The Cost of War. 


“T do not want to talk to you about the 
horrors of war. Even the most humane 
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| 
war is simply continuous murder, the one} 
way in which killing human beings is legal) 
on a large scale. I am not going to talk to 
you on the sorrows of war, although those 
sorrows have risen to heaven. The sor- 
rows of war, if they count for anything, are 
argument enough. 
“T want to talk to you a little while about 


the cost of war. 


Once Remunerative, Now Ruinous. . 


“In early times every man was a soldier, | 
and in the early days their fights were in- 
side of what they called the nation. The 
most stirring poems of ‘war are based on 
such fights, and I remember one of these) 
poems that tells how after one expedition 
they brought home a thousand head of cat-| 
tle and the head of him who owned them— 
and that is the kind of war that has in 
poetry become in a degree glorious. When-| 
ever Napoleon gathered an army together 
he would take them over to Germany and) 
feed them on Germany. Napoleon’s cam-| 
paigns did not cost France much more than) 
one hundred and fifty million francs—a) 
mere trifle. 

“Just as the nations came to be at peace 
inside themselves, it gave men an oppor-| 
tunity to do somethiing else besides being 
warriors, and so men began to give their 
attention to science. It was only about two 
hundred years ago that science began to be, 
taken seriously. There came to be applica- 
tion and invention, and as there was peace 
inside the nation there came to be develop- 
ments in making gunpowder, developments 
in making better guns, developments in 
making better ships. 

“The war of 1812 was fought in wooden} 
junks, but that was not naval warfare as) 
we know it now. In early days they used to 
touch off their guns with a match, and not 
very good matches either. They used to 
touch them off with flint and steel. Then 
they came to having breech-loadiing guns 
and better powder, and so now the ap- 
purtenances of war represent the very high- 
est results of invention. Your army must 
have tents, smokeless powder it must have.| 
it must have the best and latest rifles and 
trains as large and as costly as the army 
itself, and it must be an enormous army 
because the opposite side has all the ap- 
purtenances too. 


The Thirty Years War. 


“Now, as I told you, the early wars were | 
marauding wars. When the Thirty Years 
War was on in Germany, not only the prop-) 
erty was destroyed, but the people were de- 
stroyed with it, and it is said that up to the} 
year 1870, Germany had not recovered from | 
that Thirty Years War. 


A Thirty Minutes War. 


“Thirty weeks war is now impossible. 
Thirty minutes war will be financially im-| 
possible before inventions are finished. So} 
there must be found a cheaper way of set-) 
tle these differences. Now when nations 
began to settle their differences that were) 
inside themselves, the people began to get 
better education. They began to think more) 
of themselves. And then began the growth 
of democracy. It was the idea of King) 
Louis XIV that he was the owner of the 
land. The people were simply settlers on 
his land. No wonder then that he thought) 
that he could extort money. But he could) 


‘on he became Rothschild. 


not borrow much. The money that he bor- 
rowed would soon disappear. 


themselves. The idea became uppermost 
with them that a nation belonged to the 
people, and the nation could only spend 
what the people allowed it to spend. The 
idea came up in England, and it was William 
Pitt who developed the idea still further. 


Origin of National Debts. 


“Now the people can borrow money when 
the king can not. This developed in Eng- 
land the national debt. William Pitt was 
willing to borrow money because his idea 
was that the king belonged to the people, 
and that the people had a right to dispose 
of the money as they liked. William Pitt 
borrowed twenty-five million dollars. Eng- 
land had borrowed money to defeat Napo- 
leon. It was necessary, therefore, for the 
other nations to do something of the same 
kind. Now they had the _ spectacle of 
bankruptcy armed to the teeth. That was 
not the kind of peace we are looking for 
Europe has a war debt of twenty-six billions 
of dollars, and the interest on the war debt 
eleven hundred and fifty million dollars a 
year. : 


Debts That Can Never Be Paid. 


“It is a sum so large that it can never be 
repaid under the conditions that prevail in 
these governments. Practically no headway 
has been made in paying off this indebted- 
ness. The other nations are running into 
debt the same as Great Britain has. Great 
Britain’s debt is thirty-six hundred million 
dollars. Germany’s thirty-six hundred mil- 
lion dollars, France six thousand million 
dollars, Russia five hundred million dollars, 
Spain and Austria proportionately the same; 
Japan thirteen hundred million dollars. All 
the rest of the warring nations have large 
sums in interest to pay. This money comes 


out of the pockets of the men who do the) 
It goes to the men who represent) 


work. 
the large fianances. 


Who Lends the Money? 


“The war between the United States and 
the mother country cost the latter about 
$8,000,000 to pay for the soldiers that she 
sent to the United States. In that war 
there was a man who had a good friend 
who would lend the money. That man was 
for some time known as Red Shield. Later 
He got money 
enough to become uncle to the king of Den- 
mark. This was of great assistance to him 
in placing money. Kings are always agree- 
ableto borrow. If a king is too good at re- 
paying, then there are men to be found who 
will bull and bear the deals just as is done 
on the stock exchange. So when came the 
battle of Waterloo the house of the Red 
Shield, the most degraded financier that 
ever lived, was at that battle, and he got 
news home of the way in which that battle 
had turned out that enabled him to control 
the debt of Great Britain. You don’t have 
to own a railroad to control it. You have 
enough stock to determine how the thing 
will go. The house of Red Shield has been 
the ruler ever since. The kings drive be- 
hind the money lenders, who are controlling 
the future of the nations in dealing with 
each other. 

“Many years ago there was a cartoon 
showing a farmer in the field with a man on 
his back taking snuff. A recent cartoon 
showed the same farmer with a soldier on 
his back. Had that picture been true it 
would have shown the farmer with seven- 


No wonder teen bondholders on his back. There are 
then the common people began to assert, 
} 


sixteen or seventeen bondholders that deal 


| 

|with the debt of nations, but the house of 
Rothschild has five or six houses, one in 
each of the great nations. One banking 
house alone may fail, but five or six all 
bound together could not fail. One of the 
rules is that they shall make good all their 
obligations, the second is that they shall 
stand together—whatever may happen in- 
‘side the nation the houses will stand to- 
gether as one. They play no favorites. 
|'They lent Napoleon money to become an 
emperor. They lent money at .the same 
/time to the other side to crush Napoleon. 
|They lent money to Russia and they lent 
|money to Japan, and when they have lent 
/enough to these two nations, then the white 
‘dove is ready to land at Port Arthur or 
‘anywhere else. (Applause). 


‘The Unseen Empire. 


“It is said that the Bank of England is 
unable to fail. It has the backing of this 
‘big house, which has saved it twice or more. 
Other banks have been saved by this Un- 
seen Empire. The Unseen Empire rules a 
very large part of Europe. In America it 
has no sway because the banks there are 
/not crystallized. If it were, the Unseen EHm- 
pire would control] the situation in the 
United States just the same as it does else- 
where. Just how long is it going to be pos- 
sible for Europe to spend eleven hundred 
and fifty million dollars a year? Just how 
long is it going to be possible for Great 
Britain to be spending five hundred million 
/each year? or Germany to be spending four 
‘or five hundred million each year? Just 
‘how long the common people will be able 
'to stand I cannot say. 


How Long Before the Hand 
Will Be Shown? 


“How long will it be before the property 
lof the world will be transferred to the Un- 
{seen Empire, I do not know. I can not 
\figure it out. The interest is always going 
| along. 

“The United States is spending today 
‘twice as much on war as it is on education, 
and we are spending fairly generously for 
education. We have not the system that 
|England has of relieving her great land- 
/owners from taxation. We have not alto- 
gether arrived at the theory that the man 
|/who is earning a little can pay the taxes 
/best, whereas the man who has great tracts 
‘of lands and does not know how much he is + 
earning is excluded. 

“The liberty of the common man is the 
way in which nations should be judged. Not 
by the strength of the army, not by the 
/number of battleships, not by the pomp dis- 
|played, not by anytning excepting the 
|chance the nation will give to the common 
|/man and the strength gained by the com- 
|/man men to rise and take their opportuni- 
|ties. Booker Washington recently said 
that the opportunities for the common man 
in portions of Hurope are not as great as 
they were for the negroes in Alabama. The 
taxation in some European countries is so 
great that the common man can not make 
ae most of whatever power there may be in 

im. 

“Along with all these I take it that the 
| Unseen Empire is on the side of peace. It 
could not be thought for a moment that 
Great Britain or Germany would come to- 
|gether in a war. If they did the enormous 
wealth built up by both jointly would be 
destroyed, and further than that the in- 
| terests of the common people are so inter- 
locking in so many ways that they would 
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not fight. There are somethiing like 150 
world congresses of one sort or another 
meeting together with no thought of war. 
These things range all the way from re- 
ligion to any form of industrial activity. 
One of the best peace societies was that at 
Gresslau. This was a meeting of cotton 
spinners. They realized that any great dis- 
turbance would be the death for a time of 
the prosperity of this industry. 

“The Unseen Empire practically controls 
all nations excepting the little ones who 
have no war debts, such as Norway, and 
the barbarous ones that have no credit. I 
understand that Liberia borrowed some 
money, but to do this they had to pay 80 
per cent because their credit was not good. 
Turkey had to pay 30 per cent. Canada 
has borrowed $340,000,000, and she _ has 
spent it all on development. The United 
States has a debt. Even Australia and New 
Zealand are in it for all they can borrow, 
because they wish to develop the lands 
with a view to the future. Just to give a 
rough illustration of what I mean when I 
say that two nations heavily involved would 
not fight, I would mention that if you had 
a bulldog valued at $50, you might allow 
him to walk around and fight and snarl at 
other dogs, but if you had two bulldogs 
valued at $50 each, you would not allow 
them to fight each other. That is practically 
the situation as regards the Unseen Em- 
pire. 


Profit in War-Scares. 


“There is in every nation a very powerful 
combination that exists for the furnishing of 
implements of war. Krupp figures largely 
in ironworks in Germany. That firm has 
ambassadors in every court of Europe. They 
are there for the purpose of bringing up war 
seares. In the same way in England war 
scares are started whenever it is necessary 
to build more ships. Sometimes they are 
successful in making a large proportion 
fear that they are about to be destroyed. 
We have the same thing in the United 
States. People say that the Japanese are 
going to try to take Hawaii. We hear that 
Magdalena is about to be seized by Japan 
for the purpose of taking Santiago. . An 
Englishman told me that there were Jap- 
anese in every town of the United States 
ready to seize tunnels, etc., when the signal 
was given. I reminded my English friend 
that there were Englishmen in every town 
in the United States, perhaps trained field 
marshals, who were ready to do the same 
thing, because England has an alliance with 
Japan. 


America and Japan. 


“In our country there is absolutely no 
possibility of a war with Japan. Neither 
side has a grievance of any consequence. 
We have found that whenever we have had 
a grievance both sides have shown every 
desire to remove it immediately. We know 
that the majority of the people on the Coast, 
irrespective of any feelings towards the 
Japanese, believe that it will be wiser’ to 
fill up the Coast with people from Europe. 
Although there are differences of opinion be- 
tween the Japanese and the unionists, they 
will yet come to know each other-better, as 
well as you know each other here. It is 
better therefore to follow the suggestion of 
the Japanese baron who said that the Jap- 
anese do not want to go anywhere where 
they are not wanted. Japanese scholars 
and Japanese gentlemen of other classes 
come in a category that is different, be- 


if) 


cause they do not compete with the trades 
unions. It is now twelve years since any 
Japanese laborers have come directtly to 
the United States. They are not coming to 
Hawaii any more. These matters are not 
matters of difference between the nations. 


Three Causes of Decay. 


“In this country the military spirit does 
not exist in the same way that it does in 
Germany. We respect our men because 
they have set themselves as guardians 
against trouble. They are as eager for 
peace as we are, because army and navy 
officers, more than ordinary citizens, know 
the horrors of war and how thoroughly de- 
structive war is. You know, for instance, 
what Mr. Burbank is doing in the way of 
preserving flowers and fruits, or making 
more beautiful flowers, or larger ones, or 
improving fruits for us by breeding. The 
same principle he makes use of applies to 
animal life. Man is practically the same 
with regard to development as animal. No 
nation ever went down from an active 
state to a weak state except by the killing 
off of the best and the breeding of the 
worst. 

“There are three ways in which a nation 
can go down. One by losing the best by 
emigration. The second one is by bringing 
in poor stock, making the voting populace 
inferior; the third way is that of killiing off 
the best. No nation ever went down for 
any other reason. Every individual is the 
son or daughter of what the father and 
mother ought to have been, not what they 
were. There is no inheritance of anything 
that lies outside the father and mother. I 
can not explain that fully to you tonight, 
but it is true. 

“IT had once occasion to visit a city in 
northern Italy where a battle had been 
fought. I saw the encampments of the 
Sardinians and the Austrians. You could 
trace the thing by the cannon ball holes in 
the houses. There were skulls there that 
stacked up fifteen feet high. The feature 
about that was not the abdication of the 
king, but the loss of so many lives of young 
men without a blemish between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty-five. 

“Then there was the battle of Magenta. 
There were fifty or sixty thousand men 
killed or wounded and the latter were left 
en the field by the cowardly army, with no 
one to look after them. A tourist organized 
the people around him to look after those 
who could be saved. The Red Cross move- 
ment was organized by that man and he 
afterwards got a great prize for his work. 


Relics of Great Struggles. 


“Those battles do not stand alone. Start 
from Paris, and one could go right across 
France, Germany, the Soudan and find 
relics of great struggles. In the camps of 
Napoleon it is estimated that 3,700,000 
young men were lost. Had their skulls 
been placed on a heap it would have been 
thirty-one times as high as the Washiing- 
ton monument—the great monument of 
peace. 


Killing Off the Best. 


“We know that Rome fell because the 
Romans were killed off. After their long 
wars only cowards remained, and from them 
came forward the new generation. A 
splendid civilization fell when the Greek 
fell. Nations have decayed because they 
have lost their best. This is proved by his- 
tory. All nations have mottoes that prove 


it—the Spanish, the Germans, the French, 
the Scottish, the North and South of Amer- 
ica. Would Japan have been able to go 
into the fight with Russia in such an able 
manner had she lost the flower of her peo- 
ple through long wars. Japan had been 
peaceful for years, but she showed great 
military spirit and bravery in the en- 
counter, 


“We are as interested in the mother 
country as we are in our own. England has 
let her young men go out everywhere carry- 
ing free institutions wherever they go, 
making it possible for a man to trade and 
to pray in lands most savage. Has it cost 
England anythiing? It has cost emigration. 
We came from England, and we can not 
help thinking how much more vigorous 
England would be if we were back there. I 
do not think that there is a cathedral in 
England or Scotland that does not contain 
a tablet to some Englishman that is lying 
dead in another country. I looked every- 
where, but I failed to find any. 


“How Are the Mighty Fallen!” 


“We fought one great war. Perhaps it 
was best; perhaps it was inevitable. There 
were 650,000 of the best of the North and 
South. Better men went out to fight than 
were left at home. I find that out of the 
State of Massachusetts alone 165,000 men 
enlisted. We do not know what great men 
were lost among those that fell, but we do 
know that good men were lost to us for- 
ever. 


“Benjamin Franklin said: ‘Wars are not 
paid for in wartime; the bills come later.’ ” 
(Loud applause.) 


A Resolution. 


At the close of the address, the resolu- 
tion which appears on the title page was 
offered by Governor Frear, and unani- 
mously adopted by a rising vote. 


May Honolulu wave the Banner of 
Peace so high that all the world shall 
see and consider. 


Me 


It was a kindly thought on the part 
of the committee, on the hot evening 
when Dr. Jordan gave his lecture in the 
Opera House, to provide ice water for 
the comfort of the audience. 

At first sight, too, it was interesting to 
see the Boy Scouts enlisted in service on 
that occasion, but, to a speaker as well 
as to those who want to catch every word 
of his address, would not some annoy- 
ance be avoided if the passing of the 
trays were discontinued during the time 
of the lecture? 


od 


Much might be said on the wisdom of 
taking a constantly fresh view of life. It 
is one of the moral uses of the night that 
it gives the world anew to us _ every 
morning, and of sleep that it makes life a 
daily re-creation . . . God is thus all the 
while presenting the cup of life afresh to 
our lips. 

—T. T. Munger. 
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The First Municipal Planning Ex- 
hibition in America, 


While in Philadelphia this summer it 
was the writer’s privilege to visit the re- 
markable exhibit of what the various 
American cities are doing to make them- 
selves worthy of the name THE City 
BEAUTIFUL. The place of exhibition was 
Philadelphia’s magnificent City Hall, a 
building about the size of one city block, 
foursquare. The exhibit occupied both 
walls of all the four corridors on the 
second floor, and one corridor on the 
third floor, while the specially fine ex- 
hibit of Washington, D. C., was allotted 
to the large Conversation Hall, and that 
of Philadelphia was displayed in the 
equally spacious Mayor’s Reception 
Room, but yet overflowed into the adjoin- 
ing corridors. 


Origin of the Idea. 


When Mayor Reyburn of Philadelphia 
assumed the duties of his office, he made 
a careful study of the city’s financial con 
dition to see whether it would not be 
possible to inaugurate a program of im- 
provements which would enable the city 
to fulfil more nearly the twentieth cen- 
tury ideals of life, and adjust itself to 
the changed conditions of business. In- 


vestigation convinced him that without]: 


increasing taxation, the city’s affairs 
could be so systematized as to enable it 
to undertake an ambitious program of 
self-improvement. In his first message 
to the City Council therefore, the Mayor 
outlined a plan, saying: 

“The comprehensive plan herewith pre- 
sented is the result of long and careful con- 
sideration of the City’s needs, and I state 
frankly that I believe that the investment 
of money necessary to complete this work 
would create a perpetual income that any 
business man would consider justifiable. 
* * * * bringing a continually increasing 
revenue to the City aside from the great 


convenience that such improvements always 
afford.” 


Thereupon, about two years ago, a 
meeting of citizens was called, and the 
subject laid before them. 


Investigating Committees. 


At this meeting the Mayor appointed 
seventy business men specially qualified 
for the work, to make a most thorough 
investigation looking to the  establish- 
ment of a Comprehensive Plan for de- 
veloping Philadelphia as a City Useful 
and a City Beautiful. After eighteen 


SCUDDER 


months’ investigation, a plan, magnificent 


as well as comprehensive was submitted 
together with a report showing that the 


City’s assets are ample to justify the| 


pian proposed. 


The Exhibit. 


It was with the idea of arousing wide- 


spread interest in City Planning that 
this Comprehensive Plan, together 
with the plans of other cities were 
brought together and displayed from 
May 15 to June 15, in the City Hall ot 
Philadelphia. As one wandered through 


those corridors, where the various plans 


of over 50 American cities and of a 


large number of foreign cities were dis", 


played by maps and models, and archi- 
tectural plans, he began to feel that the 
unawakened city is the exception, and the 
writer was sorry that Honolulu had not 
found a place among the cities that have 
definite and comprehensive plans for its 
development as a City Beautiful. [2 
hope it may have a conspicuous place in 
the next exhibition of this nature. 

Five days in each week lectures were 
delivered by specialists in City Planning 
from various parts of the country. Here 
and there in the corridors were signs an- 
nouncing them. 
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: FREE LECTURE ON CITY PLANNING : 
MAYOR’S ROOM, 12:15 NOON. 
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These lectures were of half-hour dura- 
tion, many of them being illustrated with 
lantern slides. 


Nature of the Awakening. 


This exhibition emphasizes the fact 
that the city planning movement is a 
great aesthetic, hygienic, moral or hu- 
mane, and business awakening. 

The first stirrings of a community on 
the subject are often the result chiefly of 
aesthetic considerations,—how can we 


make our town more beautiful,—and this | 


love of beauty persists in giving the 
aesthetic touch to all that is done later 
with other ends in view. So everywhere 
much attention has been given to 
Parks and Parkways 
Drives and Boulevards 
Public Squares 
Terraces, Gardens 
And Monuments. 
Second, probably, is the hygienic 
awakening. The modern drift towards 
the cities, the overcrowding and conse- 
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‘quent dangers from lack of careful sani- 
tary regulations, make it imperative that 
‘the city should clean house. As “Clean- 
‘liness is next to Godliness,” the next in- 
‘evitable step is the hwmane and moral 


‘awakening. Plans relating to 


The Poor and the Sick 
The Unemployed 
The Tenement Dwellers 
Hospitals 
Playgrounds 
Public Halls 
Factories. 


It is also a great awakening to the fact 
that business is no longer a personal mat- 
ter only, but that it must relate itself to 
the welfare of the community in general 
‘and that the business of a city is no 
longer a local matter, but that in order 
‘to compete with other communities, it 
must make the city beautiful and desir- 
able to live in, must furnish attractions, 
comforts and conveniences comparable 
to those offered by other wide-awake 
‘cities. The city must realize that “good 
|citizens are its best assets’ and if it 
would succeed as a city it must set itself 
about the task of making the best class of 
citizens out of its people. 


Models of Tenements. 


Hence we see the city of Philadelphia 
making plans like the following for the 
‘improvement of its poor. The exhibit 
contains several miniature, realistic 
‘models of tenements; one represents a 
typical block in the congested area of 
Philadelphia, 1106 people in the block; 
death rate 18.32 in 1910. Unsafe build 


‘lings, fire risk great, dark rooms, sur- 


face drainage, etc. 


Other miniature models show how, by 
repair and.rearrangement this same block 
could, at a comparatively small cost, be 
‘made sanitary and comfortable. 


| Then comes a model of an ideal block, 
showing the actual appearance and rela- 
tive proportion of house and open space 
ineeded to care for the population now in 
the congested block. Besides the im- 
/provement in sanitation and health there 
is a provision for recreation for the peo- 
ple, a playground for the school and 
neighboring children. 


Over these is placed a_ significant 
placard: 

Value of congested block...... $280,000 

Value of replotted block....... 176,000 


Cost of the improvement to city $104,000 


When seventy of the great business 
men of the city, after eighteen months of 
study of city problems, propose such 
things as these, it means the dawn of a 
great civic awakening in which aesthetic, 


hygienic, moral, humane, and business 
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considerations are all being taken into 
account. 


Stupendous Beginnings. 


This account would be altogether in- 
adequate if it left the impression that 
this exhibit is mainly theoretical, some 
thing on paper only. Much that is here 
represented is already under way, and it 
Was with interest approaching excitement 


that the writer observed in Philadelphia, | 


New York, Chicago and Denver, haw 
improvements are gradually working up 
towards the ideals which have been pro- 
posed. In many cases certain of the im- 
provements outlined in the 
scheme and already accomplished are 
nothing less than stupendous; but it 
should be borne in mind that great cities 


general | 


can not undo past blunders in a day, and) 


their replotting on a large scale will re- 
quire many decades. The feature of 
most astonishing interest is that some 
cities have intelligently planned schemes 
of renovation which look forward hun- 


dreds of years, and involve outlay and 
conquests which even in this day of 
colossal undertakings are wonder in- 
spiring. 

BOP. 


a 


LAWN PAGEANT AT LIHUE.| 


A novel and delightful service was 
that given by the Lihue Sunday School 
on the church lawn on Sunday after- 
noon, August 20. It was of the nature 
of a pageant, or a simple Bible party 
representing in graphic form the Sun- 
day School lessons of the current quar- 
ter. The vestible and steps of the 
church, with an extemporized drop cur- 
tain, made a very fitting stage, while the 
audience were seated on the lawn in the 
shade of the fine old trees. The parts 
were taken entirely by the children, who 
entered into the spirit of it with much 
intelligence and enthusiasm, and did their 
parts ‘well, particular praise being given 

to the distinct enunciation, as every word 
ta be heard to the farthest limits of 
the audience. 


The Play. 


The play consisted of .two acts, the 
first portraying “The Finding of the 
Law” in five scenes; and the second, 
“The Burning of Jeremiah’s Prophecies’ 
in six scenes; the final one representing 
the Jews led away into captivity across 
the lawn by a Chaldean guard mounted 
on a white charger. 

Preceding each scene Mr. Lydgate ex 

plained the situations and sketched the 
history involved. 

It is proposed to give such pageants 
from time to time during oe i 


REV. 


MOSES KUAKEA NAKUINA. 


A Rare Man 


Our beloved brother and fellow worker 
laid down the labors of an active life on 
the 3rd of August, and entered into rest, 
at the age of forty-four years. 

Mr. Nakuina was a rare man, and an 
exemplary Christian. In later years he 


|has developed unusual power of leader- 


ship in his management of the Christian 
Endeavor Societies of the whole group— 
of which he has been elected president 
for successive years. He was sent as 
delegate to the National Christian En- 


\deavor meeting held at Seattle in 1909, 


and to the International meeting of C. E. 
Societies held in St. Louis in 1910. His 
thorough knowledge of the English 
language made these visits of great value 
and inspiration to him. This inspiration, 
with the sense of brotherhood with the 
Christian workers of all our broad land, 
upon his return he communicated to the 
several thousands of Christian Endeavor- 


*lers throughout the churches of Hawaii. 


As supply for the Waianae church, and 
virtual pastor, for three years, he set a 
fine example of faithfulness to his fellow 
pastors of the Hawaiian churches. 

Perhaps his widest service to the cause 
of Christ rendered the past few years, 
has been, in the managing editorship of 
The Hoaloha, the Christian monthly, 
which gave to all the Sunday Schools a 
fine translation of the International Sun: 


day School lessons. This work was well 
and promptly done, so that there has not 
been a failure to place these lessons in 
the hands of superintendents and _ teach- 
ers before the first Sabbath of each suc- 
ceeding month. 

May the mantle of Mr. Nakuina’s 
cheerful and successful Christian service 
fall upon the pastors and Sunday School 
teachers of our churches, all of whom 
knew and greatly loved him. 


OnFG: 
28, 1911, 


ad 


Honolulu, Aug. 


In the history of Hawaii there have 
lived some Kings and Governors who 
have had visions of noble policies which 
have worked out to the blessing of the 
people; and they are great. There have 
lived also men and women of large 
wealth who as faithful stewards have 
expended their means wisely to the estab- 
lishment of righteousness in the land; 
and they are great. The Rev. Moses 
Nakuina, having neither princely posi- 
tion nor great wealth, caught a vision of 
the spiritual potentialities of his people 
and. laboring devotedly wrought a mighty 
change that lifted the people nearer to 
the Divine Life; and he is great. 

For years Mr. Nakuina has been not 
only the President of the Territorial 
Christian Endeavor Society, but its in 
spiriing leader and wise guide. To him 
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more than any other belongs the honor 
of making the Christian Endeavor work 
a mighty spiritual force in our churches. 
Indefatigably he has traveled up and 
down the land organizing these societies, 
aiding them with wise counsel, leading 
them into larger activities. Many a weak 
and comotose country church has been 
revived and built up by the organization 
within it of a live Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety. 

No small part of the large increase in 
the membership of the church during the 
past few years is due to the faithful and 
prayful efforts of Mr. Nakuina. His in- 
tegrity, his forebearance, his geniality, his 
humility were real and valued assets 
which will be missed in many lines of our 
work. The impulses toward the higher 
life given to many; the well-planned 
work partially completed are witnesses 


of the effectiveness of his life, and 
through these “he being dead, yet 
speaketh.” 

The beginning of the illness that 


proved fatal to him lay in exhaustion of 
physical force resulting from the strenu- 
ous Prohibition Campaign of last year. 
Never sparing of himself in the Master's 
work, he threw himself with great en- 
thusiasm into the campaign against the 
liquor traffic. Literally night and day 
for months he labored to convince the 
people of the curse of liquor and to per- 
suade them to save themselves by the 
ballot. His spirit never flagged though 
his body became exhausted and disease 
took hold upon him. He made a noble 
fight to regain his accustomed vigor, but 
it was not possible and he passed on to 
the Larger Life on August 3rd. 

Literally, he gave his life for the re- 
demption of the people. 

ever Hs 

He was the sunshine of the second floor 
of the Hawaiian Board Building. He 
was a magnet; everything came his way. 
A sweet singer, and with a voice just as 
happy and melodious when he talked, for 
it was vibrant with the sweet spirit with- 
in him. How many there are who will 
remember his pleasant response to the 
telephone call; it was not a voice spoken 
into a machine, but spoken as to a living 
friend. Associated with him for nearly 
four years, we never saw him angry; in- 
dignant sometimes at wrong, but never 
out of patience. He did not live in the 
atmosphere of a man who gets angry, but 
in the atmosphere of Him who said 
“These things have I spoken * * * that 
your joy might be full.” 

LS PES) 
a 


The Hindoos have a paradox to the 
effect that women fear mice, mice. fear 
men, and men fear women. 

—Paul Leicester Ford. 


erties POLY DUNO sh copie 
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A Remarkable Hoike. 


There was a very remarkable Hoike 
given in the Halawa Church, Molokai, 
on Sunday, July 23rd, in connection with 
the dedication of the church in that val- 
ley. We have attended several of these 
Sunday School exhibitions in the last 
few years, but it may be stated that this 
recent Hoike surpassed all others in the 
high standard of singing and splendid 
leadership displayed. Four of the Molo- 
kai schools took part in the program, all 
of them doing excellent work that 
showed much hard training. It would 
seem fair to award the palm of excel 
lence to the Halawa School; for their 
singing was really “eloquent” as Dr. 
Scudder described it. The inspiring 
leading of Mr. Solomon Fuller brought 
out the very best possible harmony from 
the splendid chorus and lifted the audi- 


ence to a plane of enthusiastic apprecia- 


tion. Halawa has always had a reputa- 
tion for good music and the inhabitants 
lived up to their reputation. The Hoike 
showed what might be done in the way 
of religious drama. The idea has been 
put forth that each summer there be held 
a musical festival or religious presenta- 
tion by the people of Halawa, admirably 
fitted to conduct such an enterprise. With 
good leadership such an annual event 
might be made a source of much benefit 
to all the people of Molokai, as well as to 
others from other islands. 
ed 


The Sunday School Standards. 


One of the important items that will 
be discussed in the coming semi-annual 
meetings is that of the Sunday School 
Standards. As already reported in these 
columns, it was voted to adopt a stand- 
ard for all the island schools, thus giving 
something definite for which to aim. 
These standards ‘will be ready for distri- 
bution’ at the September and October 
meetings and they will be fully explained, 
so that all the schools may begin at once 
to strive to come up to a high standard. 
This scheme is working splendidly in 
many of the states and there is no reason 
why our island schools should not feel 
the beneficial result of having this 
“target” hung up on our walls and urg 
ing us onward to greater effort. 

ed 


The Island Associations. 


The fall season has come again, and 
with it the usual County Association 


xe Me 


P. JUDD 


meetings. Those who are not satisfied 
‘with what is usually accomplished at 
these meetings, but want something more 
substantial done than the reading of dry 
reports and the transaction of routine 
business, are asking the question, “Why 
cannot we begin now to raise the stand- 
‘ard of work done at these conventions ?”’ 
It is in the mind of some workers, of the 
reformer type of mind, to introduce some 
fof the Institute work in the Sunday 
School Association meetings. Some of 
the time now devoted to the reading of 
reports might be saved by the tabulation 
and arrangement of the reports by the 
secretaries, and this extra time given 
over to the educational side of the work. 
There could be a blackboard drill, a dem- 
onstration of how to teach a class, some 
discussion of how to ask questions, points 
on how to study the Bible preparatory to 
teaching it, a summary of the teachings 
of Jesus, outlines in teacher-training and 
many other useful subjects. It is in 
these thiings that our Hawaiian Sunday 
Schools are lacking, and something 
should be done to supply the great need. 
A few hours devoted to a live presenta- 
tion of some pertinent theme of Sunday 
School work would have a vastly greater 
influence for the improvement of the 
schools than the rut-like way in which 
the work is now conducted. What is 
needed is intelligent leadership in each 
county, to introduce newer and better 
methods. 


Signal Lights. ° 


When Horace Mann was asked if it 
were not an extravagant statement that 
a certain institution would be worth all - 
it cost if it saved one boy, he said, “Not 
if he were my boy.” 

To save the boys and girls is to per- 
petuate a Christian nation. To increase 
largely the number of Christian citizens 
is to hasten the reign of righteousness. 
To put Christian education in place of 
the education of the street is to lessen 
crime and improve the State. The boy 
and the Bible make a desirable combina- 
tion for future citizenship. 

The Sunday Schools of the United 
States form the strongest foundation for 
the perpetuation of its republican insti- 
tutions.—Emile De Laveleye, eminent 
Frenchman. ‘ 

Let us cling to the Bible as the sheet 
anchor of our hopes. To this Book we 
are indebted for all the progress made 
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in our true civilization—U. S. Grant. 
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Telephone 1657. 


Manufacturing and Repairing. 
Auto Fenders made of Aluminum 


JOHN MATTOS 


SANITARY PLUMBER & SHEET METAL 
WORKER, 


1175 Alakea near Beretania. ...... 
HONOLULU, T, H. 


ws Ey eve 


Just 


HATS 
PUKURODA 


28 Hotel Street R 
j 


DRINK 


meascade’ 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft’s Fountain Soda Works 


Sole Agents 
Telephone 2270 


Mrs. F. S. Zeave 


Rooms 67-68 Young Bldg. 


f 


WHEY Fy eG v=B CeWyey 


pare 


Ladies Ready-to-Wear 
GOWNS also 


Dressmaking 


Phone No. 3008 


lof foreign missions. 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
(Continued. ) 


Gleanings From the S. F. Convention. 


Although the International 
School Association Convention in San 
Francisco was held over two months 
ago, it will not be amiss to note here 
some of the facts learned at the conven- 
tion. Nearly 1,500,000 pupils were 
added to the Sunday Schools of North 
America duriing the last three years. 
The number of teachers has increased 
76,000, and the adult Bible classes have 
grown from 1,600 to 20,000. One thou- 
sand converts a day were added to our 
churches from the Sunday Schools. The 
Bible is now printed in 526 languages, 
and it required 20,000,000 Bibles to meet 
the demand of the world last year. The 
International Sunday School lessons are 
printed in forty languages in India alone. 
That the Sunday School is the greatest 
missionary organization on earth was 
demonstrated by reports from Cuba, 
Mexico, South and Central America and 
by the demonstration made by the Ori- 
ental Sunday Schools of San Francisco. 

The Men’s Bible Class Parade was an 
inspiring sight. Ten thousand men, 
each one carrying an open Bible marched 
through the streets. Among the number 
were five hundred Chinese carrying a 
banner, on one side of which was the 
ereat dragon, the national emblem of 
China, on the other “China for Christ.” 
It is estimated that over two hundied 
thousand people witnessed this parade. 
Pastors in San Francisco said it broke 
the crust of indifference and.called the 
attention of the entire city to the supreme 
importance of the Bible and Christian 
living. The Gideons have taken an 
active interest in placing Bibles in every 
room in every hotel in the United States. 
They sent two carloads of Bibles from 
New York to San Francisco to be used 
in the parade and afterwards stacked 
up on the platform of the convention hall 
until the close of the convention when 
they were taken to the hotels and placed 
in the rooms for the use of the guests. 
The freight on these 25,000 Bibles was 
$785. 


Sunday 
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Where Get Missionaries. 


Where will we get them’: Is this |§ 
splendid Christian business man ei 
who said, “I’m not interested in the 
Sunday School work,” and of whom his 
pastor said, “You know how he ?s giving 
time and great energy and support to 
foreign missions.” Yes, we do know of 
this very case, and nothing shouid call}: 
him aside from .the truly sagnificent |: 
service he is rendering now to the cause 
He is a perpetuat’: 


Tel. Main 1109. C. H Bellina, Mgr 


CLUB STABLES 


FORT ST., ABOVE HOTEL, 
RIGS OF ALL KINDS, 
GOOD HORSES, 
CAREFUL DRIVERS. 


“Thy Man-Servant 

and thy Maid=-Servant”’ 
ARE THEY JAPANESE? 
GIVE THEM THE TOMO 


50¢. a year, 


2 
| 
| 
4 
3 
3 
3 
S| 
, 
3 
: 


P, O, Box 441 ’PHONE 2484 


J. W. KERSHNER 


VULCANIZER 


Automobile Tires a 
Specialty 


1177 Alakea St, HONOLULU, T.H. 


AAA AAAAAADAAAAAAAALALALAAAAAAAAAA LAAADAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 
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BAdAAA Adda CAAdAAAAAA AAA A Add adds ddas ddddddd dd ddd dds 


P. O. Box 504 Market Tel., 


HAWAIT 
MEAT MARKET 


RETAIL BUTCHERS 


Retail Market and Office, 50-56 King St. 

Manufacturers Hams, Bacon, Lard, Bo- 
logna, Headcheese, Frankfurters, etc. Family 
and Shipping Trade Supplied. Army Con- 
tractor. Purveyors to Oceanic, Pacific Mail, 
Occidental and Oriental and Canadian 
Steamers. 


TRY ‘CRYSTAL SPRINGS BUTTER. 


1814 


Stationers, 
News-dealers, Music and 
generdl paper 
supply-house. 


PT UT DUDE 


ie Mee ermciciiteanaaank 


Hawaiian News Co. 


ALEXANDER YOUNG BLDG. 


An TUTTO EOI CL) 
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ARTISTIC 
PORTRAITURE 


KODAK DEVELOPING 


R.W. Perkins 
Photographer 


& PRINTING 
ISLANDVIEWS Jax 


110 Hotel St.. 
near Fort 


Honolulu, T. H. 


. ddodfima 


DEALER IN JAPANESE DRY AND FANCY 
GOODS AND CURIOS 


American Gents’ Furnishing Goods 
Large Assortment of Hats for Ladies and 
Gentlemen always on hand. 


No. 30 S. KING ST., HONOLULJU, T. H. 
Branch Store of the Japanese Bazaar, 
1137 Fort Street 


Phone 2136 P. O. Box 875 


HONOLULU IRON WORKS COMPANY 


Established 1852. 
ENGINEERS, BUILDERS OF SUGAR 
MACHINERY. 
: C. Hedemann, Manager. 

Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
Pumps. HONOLULU, T. H. 


KOA FURNITURE 
MADE TO ORDER 


See Samples at 


SUN LEE TAI 
& CO. 


26 KING STREET 


PICTURE FRAMING, 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS AND 
PAINTERS 


example and inspiration to other men. 
Nevertheless, no adequate provision tor a 
real advance in missions will be male 
until the work of the modern, realiy edu- 
cational Sunday School to this very end, 
begins to show resultts. And these Sun- 
day Schools will not become modern in 
this sense, nor produce the required hign 
grade crop of missionaries until the 
church, and the substantial nen who 
stand for missions, lend a strong hand in 
the Sunday School Association which is 
promoting this propaganda of missions 
as no other organization can, and also a 
stronger hand in the religious depart- 
ments of the churches. 

The great field calls for a thousand 
missionaries where we now have one. 
The only way to get this thousand is to 
begin systematic missionary education 
with the boys and girls under continuous 
religious instruction in the Sunday 
School, and to do this on scientific edu- 
cational bases, and with systematic 
grades we begin to tell the fascinating 
stories of our little brothers and sisters 
in far-off lands, and lay the foundations 
of interest. In the junior grades, when 
the boys and girls are all hero worship- 
pers, we must give them the missionary 
heroes. In the intermediate grades, the 
ages of choosing, we must present life’s 
highest ideals as seen in the domination 
motives and life-achievement of our 
great and successful missionaries. With 
this backiing, we can make the direct ap- 
peal for the missionary decision py the 
boys and girls in their teens. 


& 
THE JAPANESE CHRISTIAN 
BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Japanese Christian Boarding 


School has passed another six months 
very smoothly, with nothing of impor- 
tance to report. 

We regret being compelled to refuse 
many applicants owing to the size of our 
house. However, we feel sure that the 
23 children under our care have im- 
proved mentally and physically. They 
have been diligent in their study of Eng- 
lish and Japanese. Rrom 6 o'clock until 
7 every morning they work willingly cut 
ting wood or cleaning the yard. 

During sixteen years we have found 
but few or our pupils who have taken 
the advance course of study; of 270 only 
17 have entered the High School, and 
one the College. The necessity to assist 
in finances compels them to seek employ- 
ment after the Grade School work is 
completed. We therefore feel a responsi- 
bility in the early training of these chil- 
dren to high principles which will aid 
them to become strong men,—men to be 
respected. 

We wish to express our hearty thanks 


Hawaiian Carriage M’f’g Co., Ltd. 


Dealers in 

CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL. 

Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 

Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming 

427 QUEEN ST. - - HONOLULU 

P. O. Box 198; Phone 2447 


Telephone 1420 


ASAHI & CO. 


H. MATSUTO 


CONTRACTORS 
ann BUILDERS 


HOUSE PAINTING, 
PAPER HANGERS 


208 Beretania St. Honolulu, T. H. 


U. Q. YEE HOP & 60. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BUTCHERS. 


Dealers in 


Fresh and Cured Meats, Smoked Tongue, 
Fresh Canned Oysters, Poultry, Game, 
Eggs, Cheese, Butter, Fresh, Smok- 
ed and Salt Fish, Fruits and 
Vegetables, etc. 


Shipping Trade Supplied a Specialty. 
N. KING STREET, HONOLULU, T. H. 


Branch at Oahu Market: Stalls 1, 2, 3, 4, & 5. 


Market Telephone 1851 
Slaughterhouse Telephone 1068 


Cable Address “Takapu,” Honolulu 
Telephone 1675 P. O. Box 968 


1, Takakuwa 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 
JAPANESE PROVISIONS AND 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


NUUANU ST., Near King Street, ~ 
HONOLULU? Have 
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NOTICE! 


PURE FRUIT DRINKS AND DISTILLED 
WATER OUR SPECIALTY. 


ARCTIG SODA WATER 
WORKS 


LEITHEAD & WOODWARD, Proprietors. 
Phone 1557. 


P. O, Box 660 Telephone 1417 


HOOK ON 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 


Military Uniforms. Civilian Suits. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


159 S. KING STREET, corner Bishop Street 
Branches at Fort Shafter and Schofield 


Barracks. 


HAWAIIAN CURIOS. 
HAWAIIAN AND FOREIGN STAMPS. 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
Books Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


1140 FORT STREET, LOVE BLDG., 
HONOLULJ, T. H. 


(eames) 
YOKOHAMA 
SRE CIE 
BANK, LTD. 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 

CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT ST. 

Y. AKAI, Manager. 


to our friends who have assisted us 
financially, as well as by kind expressions 
of interest and sympathy. 

We ask. God to bestow His blessing 
upon our dear generous friends. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT. 


The Semi-Annual Financial Report of the 
Japanese Christian Boarding School from 
January 1—June 30, 1911. 


RECEIPTS. 

Boarders 2......- Slaten ropnacieee $328.00 
inenvigebutenay MB%yNeL sho nanoche 60.00 
MaryaCastles Drustsosc ace. 150.00 

do (for family board).... 150.00 
Mrs..ds MevAthertons. .es. 50.00 
Mra Goya Castlemac cntiien 100.00 
NarsaeAt Hy COOKEs.. sou. ee 5.00 
Mie Sa VesDanrons santos 25.00 
Mien Ae Schaefer)... ae 25.00 
Alexander Baldwin ........ 100.00 
Mire Wir Ave Bowen. «2... occ. 12.50 
Mrs. Hy Ce Coleman... ..... 50.00 

RO Gail WAAber. lore Sake Pearls o — $1055.50 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

RicewandeBreade..5..e ces $180.25 
GEOCEHIES ESR ole cts or. 623 75 
Huelandiehi eh tyne 37.35 
Vas hing wren cre carers eas 61.95 
Wages—Cook & gen. help.. 121.00 
House repairing and minox 

CR PEN SCS! he sae. ee cenerattenetanaes 15.25 

Motailtss siya Metsraouanee kes $1,098.95 

IDS CLE ASiay ta iass.x sty ere aes $43.45 


Respectfully submitted, 
T. OKUMURA. 
& 


Automobiles and other vehicles having 
a speed capacity of over 25 miles an hour 
are not allowed on the public highway. 

Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1915. 

& 
WaAnTED—Alligator Pear seeds. We will 
receive and pass them on to people living 
in camps, who wish to raise pear trees. 
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“The time to be sorry is beforehand, but 
people seldom remember it until afterward.” 


A BIT OF KONA. 


P. O. Box 961 Tel. 1731 


SANG 
CHAN 


MERCHANT  TAILOR.. 


Suits made to order in the Latest Styles. 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 
x 


King St. - - - McCandless Bldg. 
FONOE ULE ar. 


Telephone 1491. 177 KING ST. 
J. ABADIE’S 


> FRENCH 
| LAUNDRY 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


P. O. Box 903 


Pett snbeeaebe seabed nbed oe 


Bustin 


Telephone 1693 


Odo Shoten 


Importer and Dealer in 
JAPANESE PROVISIONS & GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE. 


No, 38 HOTEL ST., HONOLULU, T. H. 


-McCHESNEY 
COFFEE (Gap 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE a Specialty. 


MERCHANT STREET 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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re oO, Box 829 | Tel. 3093. Box 840. 
HAND MADE 
KOA AND MONKEY POD 
HATS So 


LADIES’ and GENTS. 


E, MORIKUCH! 


14 HOTEL ST. 


DR. FRANGIS WONG 
LEONG 


1264 Emma Street, 
HONOLIILU, T. H. 


Office Hours: 9 to 11 a. m.; 1 to 3 p, m.; 
7to 8 p.m. Sundays, 10 to 12 m. 


Phones: Office 1030, Residence 2191. 


Tel. 2478. Box 951 


CITY MILL | 
COrr Le 


Hstd. 1899. 
CON TRAC LORS: 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN 
HARDWARE. 


P. O, Box 876 Tel, Main 13875 


MURAKAMI 
SHOTEN 


Importer and Dealer in 
JAPANESE PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, 


Dry and Fancy Goods, 
Crockery, Silks, &c. 


30-34 HOTEL ST., near Nuuanu 


TO ORDER AND IN STOCK. 


Exclusive Designs, Beautiful Finish. 


OAHU 
FURNITURE CO. 


KING ST., opp. Alex. Young Bldg. 


WING ON 
CHONG 


ooo 


FURNITURE AND PICTURE 
FRAMING 


Bethel St. - - - - - near Hotel St. 
Folding Chairs for Rent. 


WING TAI 


& COMPANY. 


|\CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, PAINTERS 
AND PAPER HANGERS, 


Furniture and Wall Paper. 
Furniture made to order and repaired. 


No. 1216 NUUANU ST., near Beretania 
Manager, L. Y. Shoeng. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


HAWAIIAN SODA 
WORKS 


Manufacturers of 
ALL FLAVORS OF SODA WATER AND 
HIGHLY CHARGED SIPHON SODAS. 


1425 Emma Street, near Vineyard 
HONOLULU, HAWAII. 


Telephone 2516, 


Sept., 1911. 


Dr. T. Mitamura Sr. 
Dr. |. Mitamura Jr. 


Office: 1412 NUUANU STREET, 
Corner Vineyard. 
Telephone 1540. 


Office Hours: 9 to 12 a.m.; 7 to 8 p.m; 
Sunday by appointment. 


Residence: 
Office. 


50 N, Vineyard Street, near 
Telephone 2618. P. O. Box 842. 


Hair Dressing and 
Hair Goods 


If you need extra 
HAIR 
Call and let us show you what to 
have and how to use it. 
We have 
CURLS, BRAIDS, TRANSFORMATIONS, 
Shampooing, Manicure, Scalp and Skin 
Specialist. 


DORIS E. PARIS 


FORT AND BERETANIA STS., 
Phone 2091. 


Artists’ Materials 


Pictures, Picture Framing, Brass 
Copper and Leather Goods, Place 
Cards and Favors for all occasions. 


es 


Kodak Developing and Printing by 
R. K BONINE. 


Ye Arts & Crafts Shop 


Phone 2152. 
Young Hotel Building 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 
REXALL 
REMEDIES 


edch one is sold under 
d positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Go., Ltd. 
The REXALL Store 


———L___ 


THE FRIEND. 


THE CHILDREN CAN He_tp—When you 
have good Alligator Pears, please save 
the seed and let us have it for people in 
camps who would like to plant them. 
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Have You? any handsome cards and 
pictures you would like to pass on to 
adorn the walls of people less fortunate 
than yourselves? We have opportunities 
from time to time to use such things, and 
they furnish our evangelists and min- 
isters with an easy and pleasant method 
of approaching non-Christian people with 


their message. 
a 


A Good Trick. 


Take twenty blank cards. Number 
them from 1 to 20. Stack them, face up, 
in the following order: 19, 20, 16, 1, 5, 
Sel ay in Vd, Ombre bla Os oN 4s LEZ S17; 
15, 4,10. Now turn the pack over, hold 
it in hand with the blank side toward 
you, and spell out each number, throwing 
out the card when you pronounce the 
word, thus: o-n-e, ONE, t-w-o, Two, 
t-h-r-ee, THREE, etc., until you have 
thrown out all twenty of the cards in con- 
secutive order. Each card which is re- 
tained in the hand should be slipped to 
the under side of the pack as it is counted 
off. 

Lees 
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EVENTS. 


July 28—The Territory Bond issue of $1, 
500,000 over subscribed....Place selected 
for factory to make cement and lava rock 
piping. 

29—Hon. H. P. Baldwin wills over $200, 
000 to Island benevolent work....Brother 
Dutton celebrates quarter century on Mol- 
okai. 

31.—Professorg Shepherd and Perrett suc- 
ceed in getting one record of temperature 
of Kilanea—1010 centigrade—then the third 
instrument was swallowed up by the lava. 

Aug. 1.—Two officers of the Arizonan sent 
to prison for smuggling opioum....Rev. 
Charles J. Ryder, D.D., Secretary of the 
American Missionary Society, arrives to 
spend some weeks in the islands. 

3.—Girls’ Dormitory of Oahu College, 
built by Mother Castle’s gift, destroyed by 
fire. 

4——Prince Kuhio asks for Congressional 
investigation of the destruction of the 
schooner Moi Wahine by the U. S. light- 
house boat Kukui....Mott-Smith resigns 
presidency of Board of Health....The Home 
Insurance Co. of Hawaii organized. 

11.—Kawaihao church adopts articles of 
incorporation, and elects trustees. 

12.—A sailor drowned in deep hole while 
bathing at Waikiki. 

12.—Duke Kahanamoker won the world's 
record by swimming 50 yards in 241-5 sec 
onds, and 100 yards in 552-5 seconds. 

14.—Honolulu stock exchange reports over 
$5,500,000 business during the last fiscal 
year. 

15.—David Starr Jordan addressed large 
audience in Opera House on Peace Prob- 
lems. Resolution adopted urging “Univer- 
sal Races Congress.” 
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Tel. 1910. George S. Wells, Manager 


THE 
ROYAL HAWAIIAN 
GARAGE 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


Automobiles Day and Night Driven by 
Experienced Chauffeurs 


Agents for the Alco, Marmon, and Carter 
Cars. Morgan & Wright Tires, also Dia- 
mond Tires. We carry a full assortment of 
automobile supplies. We have the most up- 
to-date automobile repair shop and expert 
mechanics in town. Special attention given 
to the care of private machines. 


Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


Furniture of all descriptions 


Alexander Young Building 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Ete. 


Upholstering and Repairing 


A NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


The Best for Table and Medicinal 
Purposes. 


LOVEJOY & C0. 


Sole Agents. 


902-4 NUUANU ST. - - HONOLULU 
Phone 2708 P, O. Box 637 


Jos. S. Martin 


Importing Tailor 
58 Merchant Street 


Pe Xstole UipieVels 
SEES 


High-Class English Wollens 
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Office and Warehouse - - 126 King St. 


1875 Telephone 1875 
Union-Pacific 
Transfer Co., Ltd. 


BAGGAGE TO AND FROM ALL LINES 
OF TRAVEL 


We Move Furniture, Pianos, etc., from 
house to house and store same in our Brick 
Warehouse. 


Dealers in Stove Wood, Coal and Kindling, 
delivered to any part of the city. 


| PHONE 3009 PHONE | 
 Beckley’s Garage 


Geo. C. Beckley, 


Prop. and Mgr, 
Finest Rent Cars in the City 
Packards Oldsmobiles 
RUTOMOBILES FOR HIRE 
Careful driving a specialty 


Cor. Hlakea & Hotel Sts. 


Pongee Silks, Fine Laces and similar fab- 
‘rics are handled in our French Laundry 
Department. 


OUR AIM IS TO PLEASE 
OUR PATRONS 


Family Washing is solicited by us at reason- 


able rates. 


Clothes Cleaned and Pressed. 


DANTTARY oTEAM LAUNDRY 


Kawaiahao Street. Phone 1973 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 


PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


16.—Old people of Lunalilo Home given a 
visit to Waikiki and a “swim.” 

17—U. S. Navy Department reported 
planning vast Pacific wireless system, Hono- 
lulu as a center. 

16.—Dr. Jordan finds new species of fish 
in the Honolulu fish market. 

18.—Dr. J. S. Pratt appointed President of 
Board of Health. 

22.—Pineapples packed. for shipping, over 
800,000 cases. 

24—Census reports show people from 
over fifty different countries living in Ha- 
waii. 


26.—New Inter-Island steamer Kilauea 
launched at San Francisco....Cavalry beat 
Oahu in final polo game. 
& 
DEATHS. 


July 24.—In Honolulu, 
aged 80 years. 
July 27.—In Honolulu, Sam Wood Ainoa. 
Aug. 3.—In Honolulu, Rev. M. K. Nakuina. 
4.—In Honolulu, Carl A. Oss. 
11.—In Honolulu, Francisco Deniz. 
17.—At Leahi Home, Robert Murray. 
22.—In Honolulu, Douglas K. Brown. 
24.—In Honolulu, Mrs. Fredericka Beckley 
Jones. 
27.—At Waialee, Mrs. Elizabeth Baldwin. 


James McGuire, 


28.—In Honolulu, Mrs. Jane Harrison 
Hughes. 
Ms 
MARRIED, 


Vaughan-Anderson—In Honolulu, July 23, E. 
C. Vaughan and Ethel F. Anderson. 

MacKenzie-Fountain—In Honolulu, July 15, 
T. H. MacKenzie and Eva Fountain. 

Beckley-Campbell—_In San Francisco, Aug. 
2, 1911, George Beckley and Beatrice 
Campbell. 

Cleghorn-Olson—In MHonolulu,. August 8, 
1911, Wm. A. Cleghorn and Grace Olson. 

Cameron-Newcomb—In Hilo, August 11 
1911, Earle D. Cameron and Alice New 
comb. 


Baptist—Tewksbury—At Waikiki, Aug. 14, 
1911, J. F. Baptist and Lillian A. Tewks- 
bury. 

Hampton-Atkinson—In Honolulu, Aug. 16, 
1911, William J. Hampton and Ruth K. 
Atkinson. 

West-Cameron—In Honolulu, Aug. 19, 1911, 
W. J. West and Clara Cameron. 

McCluskey-Lyman—In Hilo, Aug. 16, TM) bi ts 
William McCluskey and Esther Lyman. 

Rickard-Hopai—In Hilo, Aug, 16, 1911, John 
S. Rickard and Louise H. Hopai. 

Hughes-McIntyre—Aug. 21, 1911, James F. 
Hughes and Louise A. McIntyre. 

Dowling-Machado—Aug. 22, Fenelon H. 
Dowling and Mary Machado. 

Kinslea-Lemon—Aug. 19, 1911, Herbert L. 
Kinslea to Matilda K. Lemon. 

Burden-Bowen—Aug. 22, 1911, Henry W. 
Burden and Grace Elma Bowen. 

Ewing-Oleson— September 4, 1911, John 
Chatham Ewing and Rachel Brewster 
Oleson. 


st 


I cannot always know and understand 
the Master’s rule; 

I cannot always do the tasks He gives 
in Life’s Hard School; 

But I am learning, with His help, to 
solve them one by one, 

And, when I cannot understand, to say, 


Thy Will Be Done! 


Sept, 19: 


HONOLULU MONUMENT 
WORKS, LTD. 


Successors to SHAW & SEVILLE 


We are the only practical firm in the 
Islands today strictly in the monument 
business. We do all our work with 


pneumatic tools driven by compressed 
air, and the saving in the cost of labor, 
we give to our customers in the re- 
duced price of the Monuments sold. We 


give any class of lettering V sunk or 
raised, but recommend raised letters as 
more artistic. We are importers of 
AMERICAN, and SCOTCH, marble and 
granite. We sell at San Francisco 
prices, and as a further inducement to 
purchase from us, we will give the full 
name, beautifully carved in raised let- 
ters, in panel work, with frosted back- 
ground, absolutely free. 

We will erect the work in any cemt- 
tery in Honolulu, without firther cost 
to the purchaser, or pay the freight to 
any of the other Island ports of call. 
We aim to please. for futher particu- 
lars, please call or write to 


HONOLULU MONUMENT WORKS, I.td. 
King near Alakea, or P. O. Box 491, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


W W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 


MERCHANT TAILORS. 
P. O. Box 986. Telephone 2525 
62 King Street. 
CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


HAWAIL & SOUTH SEAS CURIO CO. 


Curios 
Souvenir Postals, 
Shell Necklaces, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Native Jats, 
Bean and Seed 
Leis, Weapons, 
Calabashes, 
Russian Art and 
Peasants’ Indus 
tries, 


YOUNG BUILDING 
P. O. Box 393 
HONOLULU, T.H. 


WING WO TAT & 60. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


941 Nuuanu Street, Honolulu, T. H. 
Importers and Dealers in General 
Merchandise 

Mandarin Coats, Embroidered Silks and 
Grass Linen Goods in all colors. 


Also a Fine Assortment of 
Dress Silks, Embroid’d Doillies, Silk Shawls, 
and Shirt Waists in all colors. Also 
Chinese Crockeryware, Vases, Cam- 
phorwood Trunks, Chinese and 
Japanese Ivory and 
Silver Ware. 


sept. 1911. 
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REED ORGANS. 


Our Piano Line 
includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 
Hobart M. Cable, 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
| Orchestrells. 
We rent Pia- 
i nos. We are the 
§ sole distributors 
for the Victor 


CROWN AND BILHORN 


e Co. in Hawaii. 
Our instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising... 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 
BERGSTROM MUSIC CO., LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


Talking Machine 


If it comes from 
MclInerny it is correct. 


If it is correct 
McInerny has it. 


| M. Mclnerny 


LIMITED 


Regal Shoes 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
At New York, Boston and Chicago 
Prices 
$3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 and $5.50. 
All are reproductions of New York 
and London’s most expensive custom 
models. 


Regal Shoe Store 


KING and BETHEL STREETS, 
HONOLULW, T. H. 


Peet Akana Co. 


Merchant Tailor 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


SUITS MADE TO ORDER 
Good Work and Fit Guaranteed 

Clothes Cleaned and Repaired 

No. 1039 NUUANU STREET, 
Waikiki side, bet. King and Hotel Sts. | 


| 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 


SAN FRANCISCO © 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 


izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


|| Telephone 2199 


Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


Palolo Hills and 
Ocean View Tracts 
Se 


Beautiful Suburban Property in a 
growing ‘district that is highly recom- 
mended by all the leading physicians in 
the city. 

We build bungalow homes and our 
prices and terms are reasonable. 

Kaimuki Land Co. 

Limited 
HONOLULU 


Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED 
Telephone 2171 

Works - Fort Street 
FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 

Of all Hawaiian Fruits in season 

DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks 

Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 

Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


le vainann takes 
Plain and Decorative Paper’ Hanging 
Graining and Polishing 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing 
137 and 189 KING STREET 
Tel. 1726. 
Hono.utu, T. H. 


KUYEDE. 


~ Millinery 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


CAPITAL $500,000. 


AT HONOLULU. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 
furnishes everything electrical 
HOUSE WIRING 
Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 


||Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 


Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 

Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 

Phone 2390. 


irst Hational Bank of Hawaii 


SURPLUS $125,000. 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
W. R. CASTLE, 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX. 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 
G. P. CASTLE. 


United States Government Depository 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit 
and Cable. Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS 


INVITED 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #* #* 
Banking by mail, 44% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


BE.O. HALL & SON 
HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, Enamel- 
ed Ware. Kitchen Furnishings, 
Refrigerators, Garden Tools, Rub- 
ber Hose, &c. Second floor, take 
the Elevator. 


J DA Ys ce Ce 
FINE GROCERIES 


OLD KONA COFFEE A SPECIALTY. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial attention iven to Mail Orders 


ALWAYS USE 
Puritan 
Creamery Butter 


Guaranteed the Best and full 16 
ounces. 


HENRY MAY & CO., 


LIMITED 
Retail 1271—TELEPHONES—Wholesale 1858 


Sept., 19im2 


Box 883. Tel. 1522 


SAYAGUSA 
DER 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, Ki- 
monos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, Hand 
Bags, Screens, Framed Pictures, Pil- 
low Cases, Dress Patterns, Waists and 
‘Table Covers; Crepe and Cut Velvet, 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buckles, 
Ivory and Brass Ware, Carved Tables, 
Stands. 


NUUANU STREET 
Above Hotel 


1120 


Me 


EWERS & COOKE, Ltd. 
LUMBER, 


BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 


MIXED PAINTS, 
1. Ete... Ete: 


Honolulu, T. H. 


TOO MUCH stress cannot be laid on 
the importance of having your eyes 
fitted with proper glasses. 


S. E. LUCAS, Optician 


Masonic Temple, Alakea Street. 


HE VON HAMM-YOUNG CO., Ltd 


IMPORTERS, COMMISSION 
——AND—— 
AUTOMOBILE MERCHANTS 
HonoLu_uy, T. H. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
Importers and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Honolulu, T..H. 


BREWER & CO., Limited, 


General Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
U:owalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu. Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar 
|Co., Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive 
‘| Works, Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop, 
President; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Manager; W. W. North, Treasur- 
er; Richard Ivers, Secretary; J. R. Galt, 
Auditor; C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. 
Carter, A. Gartley, Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
Castle, 1st Vice-Pres’t; W. M. Alexander, 2d 
Vice- Pres’t; J. P. ‘Cooke, Treasiz= We) G: 
Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co.. Paia Planta- 
tion Co.. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian 
Sugar Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku 
Plantation. 


N. S. SACHS DRY GOODS CO., 
ETD: 
Corner Beretania and Fort Sts. 


Direct Importers of Dry Goods, 
Fancy Goods, Furnishings, Linens, 
Laces and Embroideries. The largest 
and best assorted stock of Ladies 
Ready to Wear Garments. Up-to-date 
Millinery Department. Mail Order 
Department 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect Em- 
balming School of San Francisco, Cal., 
also of The Renouard Training School 
for Embalmers of New York. And a 
Licensed Embalmer for the State of 
New York, also a member of the State 
Funeral Directors Association of Cali- 
fornia. 

MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. 
Chairs to Rent. 
LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 


Telephones: Office, 1408; Res., 2255. 


Sot. LYKT Xe DECEMBER, 1911. No: h2 
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Hamatian Crust Co. 
LIMITED. 
Fire, Marine, Life 


and Accident 
Insurance. 


SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 
Liability, and Bur- 
glary Insurance. 


923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


TARY tee 


& Company 


Jewelers and Watchmakers 
113 Hotel St. Phone 2231 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 


Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, Etc. | 


55 Queen Street Honolulu. 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co. 


LIMITED 


STOCKS, BONDS AND 
ISLAND SECURITIES 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


M. WHITNEY, M. D., D. D.S. 
DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street : 


Phe Baldwin Pational Bank 
of ahului 


KAHULUI, MAUI, T. H. 


Boston Building. | 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 


Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


H. Hackfeld & Co. | 
LIMITED | 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 
Importers of General Merchandise 
Agents for Pacific Mail, 
American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 
HONOLULU, T.H. 


Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Phone 2691. 


WWagqoon Gros. 


Haton H. Magoon Marmion M. Magoon 
TRUSTS, COLLECTIONS. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


Heal Lstate 


Office, Room 1 Magoon Building, 
Merchant and Alakea Sts. 


Cable Address, “‘Magoon.” 
Code, Western Union. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarant®e and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian 8. 


|S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 


Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 
Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents 


STANGENWALD BLDG. 


Cable Address: ‘“Dilpax.” 
Codes: Liebers, West. Union, A. B. C. 


P. O. Box 446 


HONOLULU - Suge ASV ATI 


ISHOP & COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 
HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Ex- 
change Business. Loans made on approved 
security. Bills discounted. Commeréial 
Credits granted. Deposits received on cur- 
rent account subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MER- 
CHANTS, SUGAR FACTOR AND 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd, 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., Ltd. 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers 
Planters Line Shipping Co 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
#£tna Insurance Company, 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


AHU COLLEGE. 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
—and— 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete 

College preparatory work, 
together with special 
Commercial, 

Music, and 

Art courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 


Business Agent, 
Honolulu, H, T. 


ICHMAN & CO., LTD. 


Oahu College, 
i. W 
° Manufacturing Optician, 
Jeweler and Silverswath. 
Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass 
Leather Goods, Etc. 
Hawaiian Islands. 
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The Friend. 


OLDEST NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 


Vol. LXIX. 


HONOLULU, H. T., DECEMBER, 1911. 


No. 12 


The Friend 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - - $1.00 per year 


Address business letters and make checks, 
etc., payable to 
THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P.O Box 489. 


All communications of a literary character 
should be addressed to THE FRIEND, 
Honolulu, T. H., and must reach the Board 
Rooms by the 24th of the month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 


DOREMUS SCUDDER...... Editor-in-Chief 
Prank S. Scudder ......... Managing Editor 
Orramel H. Gulick 


F. W. Damon John G. Woolley 
W. B. Oleson A, A. Ebersole 
Paul Super Theodore Richards 


William D. Westervelt 
Henry P. Judd Perley L. Horne 
Ernest J. Reece John W. Gilmore 
Edward W, Thwing, Foreign Correspondent 
Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, as second 
class matter, under act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


The Chapman Campaign Off. 


N November 16 a ca- 
ble dispatch from Rey. 
= J. Wilbur Chapman, 
DD, then in” Bristol, 
Ireland, was received 
here announcing that 
he and his company of 
evangelists found it impossible to fill 
their engagement and come to Honolulu. 
Reasons were promised in writing. The 
tidings that the projected campaign 
must be called off, coming just as our 
forces were being mobilized, necessi- 
tated a complete change of plans. The 
Y. M. C. A. had outlined its entire 
winter program to accord with the 
Chapman movement and the word 
“Forward March” from all the city 
-pulpits associated in the common cause 
was to have been given the following 
Sunday. While there was some dis- 
appointment, it was not keen, because 
it was clear that the responsibility 
was being thrown upon the local 
forces in an entirely unexpected man- 


| 
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ner. All felt that we must rise to 
it and that with changed tactics 
we must meet the situation. It was: de- 


cided that the light horse company of 
those who had promised to pray for a 
deep spiritual movement this winter in 
Honolulu should be swung against the 
enemy’s flank in a determined advance 
of supplication. Week by week a pro- 
gram of prayer will be proposed for 
definite ends. Each church will till its 
field deeply and enthusiastically. Two 
classes of personal workers—one_ for 
men and the other for women—will be 
organized and commence operations 
early in January. Three weeks before 
Easter it is hoped to institute a union 
series of meetings in some large central 
gathering place where men and women 
who do not go to church may be gath- 
ered for special spiritual appeal. It is 
hoped that Mr. Fred Butler, who cap- 
tured this city with his splendid voice 
and fine spirit six years ago, may be 
induced to come here for this series of 
services. Mr. Butler devotes his time 
to what may be called pastoral evangel- 
ism. He does not accompany itinerating 
evangelists, but goes to individual 
churches to help their pastors in direct 
gospel work. He is welcomed every- 
where and has achieved marked success. 
The Y. M. C. A. of the mainland con- 
siders him the ablest and best singer of 
the gospel they know. Outside of Mr. 
3utler no other workers from abroad 
will be brought. The preaching will be 
done by the ministers of the city. A 
large choir will be organized and an 
aggressive campaign pushed among 
those now unreached by our churches. 
The main feature of the entire 
movement will be personal work by 
Christian men and women among their 
own acquaintances. A home opening 
campaign to enlist the grace of hospi- 
tality ought to be a large factor therein. 
ine Ver Vinw CavAeewall bes in. its) olory, 
in the entire endeavor. There is excel- 
lent hope of seeing every Protestant 
church in this city co-operating actively 
in a great unified effort to win men for 
Christ. Honolulu has never yet known 
a greater opportunity. 


a 
Some Advantages. 


It is a singular coincidence that the 
Bishop of Honolulu should have de- 
livered a strong sermon in favor of 
Christian unity, at the very time when 
the notice of the Chapman party’s ina- 


bility to carry out their program was 
leading the other churches to consider 
the prospects of a united campaign to 
be conducted by all the Protestant de- 
nominations here. The Y. M..C. A., as 
an interdenominational and non-eccle- 
siastical organization in which all 
churches are represented, naturally be- 
came the medium of intercommunication 
and there seems little reason to doubt 
that a lenten program may be inau- 
gurated that shall exhibit the true spirit 
of Christian unity. This working to- 
gether may lead far under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. Thus the non-com- 
ing of the evangelists may work a rare 
blessing here, for there are few com- 
munities in America so ideally condi- 
tioned to favor church unity as is Hono- 
lulu. The presence of one large union 
church vitally related to every other 
church in the city by closest interfamily 
bonds and the splendid catholic spirit 
that breathes in the very atmosphere of 
Hawaii nei constitute mighty factors 
towards the solution of the problem of 
getting together. Another marked bless- 
ing incident to the Chapman failure is 
the call that it issues to self-development 
in Christian work. The great need of 
the church today is lay activity. In an- 
ticipation of a bona fide evangelistic 
campaign our lay forces having been 
lined up, to disband on hearing the 
tidings from the expected leaders is im- 
possible. We must go ahead because 
we believe it the call of the Master and 
not of Chapman that we are following. 
The changed conditions are merely the 
orders to run the campaign with the 
forces at our command. To do this, and 
do it well, will develop Honolulu 
Christianity more than a dozen efforts 
under imported temporary leadershiv. 
Nothing better for our city can be 
imagined than the thoro awakening of 
our laymen and laywomen for direct 
Christian work. It ought to be, can be, 
must be and will be done, God willing. 
% 


Men and Ronee On the Mainland. 


Tidings from this movement, which 
has already been inaugurated in Min- 
neapolis, South Bend and other centers, 
tell of far larger results than were an- 
ticipated. It is no so-called revival that 
this deep-stirring of the spiritual life 
among the men of America contemplates. 
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The style of evangelism with which the 
names of Moody, Tenney and Chapman 
are associated is a ripple compared with 
the surge of this new tide. The aim is 
not card signing or the mere moving of 
men to take a stand under emotional ex- 
citement. The transformation of the 
whole of life is the purpose and that 
means appeal addressed to all sides of 
man’s nature. Each church organizes 
its men into seven committees—Member- 
ship, Boys’ Work, Bible Study, Evangel- 
ism, Missions, Social Service and Inter- 
Church. Work is pushed simultaneously 
along all of these lines. Instead of the 
single evangelistic appeal there are seven 
means of approach. If evangelism fails 
in a specific case, the appeal of social 
service which proposes the transforma- 
tion of this world into God’s kingdom 
by leading men to act as brothers in 
the industrial sphere is very likely to 
prove successful. Or Bible study may 
serve as the alluring bait. The men aimed 
at, being bombarded on all sides are 
completely captured. When led to Christ 
by so varied an appeal they do not 
have to be reconverted to missions or 
Bible study or church unity or personal 
work as all of these have had a share 
in the foundation of their Christian ex- 
perience. It is found that laboring men 
who at first viewed the movement as 
some new hoax are so moved by the 
genuineness of the social appeal that 
they become the staunchest adherents. 
Best of all the work is done by men 
for. men and the brunt of it all falls 
upon busy laymen. It is a resurrection 
of primitive Christianity with its new 
hope of transforming not only the in- 
dividual man, but also that which is 
unjust in our social system. 


& 
China’s Crisis. 


No lover of this mighty nation can 
view its present life and death struggle 
without the deepest emotion and the 
most poignant anxiety. It is the story 
of the Laocoon over again on a world 
scale, with a hideous band of greedy 
harpies ready to swoop down upen the 
strugglers as soon as it may be safe to 
rend and devour the victims of the ser- 
pent of anarchy. The world has never 
witnessed a more pathetic spectacle. 
For China we know is strong. No peo- 
ple mightier in gifts of pure power has 
ever existed. Their equipment in intel- 
lectual ability and in industrial virtues is 
simply beyond compare. Have they 
moral stamina enuf to endure? That 
is the vital question, for the power to 
stand together and not fly apart, to 
evolve as a social unit and not: dis- 
integrate thru selfish individualism is at 
the bottom a moral quality. Can China 


produce patriots and live or will it per- 
ish thru graft? Only the next few 
weeks or months will tell. We believe 
that out of this turmoil the Nation will 
arise baptized into new life. It may 
require the menace of vulture powers 
to bring out the patriotism hidden 
somewhere beneath the stoical business- 
calloused surface of this great race. Nay 
the greedy foreign hordes may even 
bear God’s commission to swoop down 
upon the defenseless nation with fell pur- 
pose to divide the prey, before the smit- 
ten people’s heart be pierced and the im- 
prisoned spirit of love of country be 
set free, irresistible like Germany’s when 
Napoleon deemed that he had slain it. 
For it is impossible to believe that 
Europe will be allowed by Providence to 
partition China permanently. This great 
people hold too much of that which the 
rest of the world needs in its coming de- 
velopment. China has certain character 
powers which it must share with the 
rest of mankind, ere God’s Kingdom 
shall have fully come on earth. And 
these powers can only be developed and 
displayed on the stage of independent 
and free national existence. It is a 
time for the lovers of this race to agon- 
ize in prayer that out of the present 
struggle a united, freedom-loving China 
may grow. The whole history of this 
people seems to predispose it towards a 
republican form of government in keep- 
ing with its age-long spirit of local 


self-control and responsibility. It is 
this centrifugal democratic spirit that 
now threatens national unity. If only 


the new patriotism can transfigure the 
local spirit, China will be saved and 
will g@ on to astonish the world by its 
marvelous development. The wish that 
it may is certainly father to the pro- 
phecy that it will. 


& 
Home Again. 


Honolulu, the Hawaiian Board, the 
Mid-Pacific Institute, Central Union 
Church, THe FrieENpD and a host of oth- 
ers—men and organizations—are glad 
to welcome home Treasurer Richards. 
He has been missed. Meantime on the 
mainland he has been doing wide and 
deep work for Hawaii. At the Clark 
University Conference on race develop- 
ment he represented Hawaii on the pro- 
gram. In New York and Boston he has 
come into close touch with Edwin Mead, 
George Plympton, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Senator Root and other lead- 
ers in the forefront of international 
questions. To all of these he has 
brought new views of Hawaii’s place 
in the problem of the Pacific. This is 
promotion work of the highest kind and 
largest value. He finds that thotful men 


who have visited Honolulu have gone 
away with a new vision of the possi- 
bilities which our Mid-Pacific Institute 
with its international touch holds in its 
giasp. These visions will bear large 
fruit some day. The January FRIEND 
will expect to bear something of Mr. 
Richard’s story to its readers. 


MISS ELIZA TALCOTT, 


Eliza Talcott. 


The tidings of the death of Miss Eliza 
Talcott on November 1, has reached 
Honolulu. Miss Talcott joined the Japan 
Mission of the American Board March 
30, 1873, in company with Miss Julia E. 
Dudley—the first two single ladies to 
enter the work there. Both were women 
of great force of character and splendid 
talents. Miss Talcott was one of those 
quiet, determined spirits, unselfish to a 
fault, unsparing of her powers, abso- 
lutely devoted to her work, wise, fearless, 
kind, self-controlled and clear visioned, 
who make little noise in the material 
world, but are mighty upbuilders in the 
kingdom of God. A number in Honolulu 
remember her during the nearly three 
years when the Japan Mission loaned 
her to the Hawaiian Board for special 
woman’s work in this city. She was the 
same pervasive, unseen force here that 
she had been in Japan. Eight years ago 
she returned to her former station in 
Kobe. She was a rare missionary, excel- 
ing most in direct personal work like her 
Master. Her extended service, mastery 
of spoken Japanese, wide acquaintance 
with churches and individuals thruout the 
American Board field of labor in that 
country and great personal influence 
made her one of the most marked women. 
in the Empire. She was spared a long 
illness. Some eleven days before she 
passed:on, she took to her bed with no 
disease whatever. Her body simply re- 
fused any longer to house her spirit and 
she died as nature ordains a well kept 
body free from ailment of any kind 
should dissolve when it has fulfilled its 
function. She was able to maintain her 
activity to the last, having attended the 
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Or 


annual meeting of the Kumiai churches | 
just before the summons came. She had 
completed her seventy-third year. At the | 
memorial service held November 4 in 
the chapel of Kobe College, practically 
all the missionaries in Okayama, Kobe, 
Osaka and Kyoto were present together 
with large numbers of Japanese, while 
scores of telegrams came from more 
distant parts of the Empire. The 
memory of Miss Talcott’s life is an in- 
Spiration to all who knew her. When 
tempted to pessimism one needs only 
call to mind how many thousands of like 
spirited quiet souls are at work saving 
and upbuilding human society, in order 
to find all doubt concerning the triumph 
of the Kingdom vanish like morning 
mist. 


Delendae Sunt Culicidae 


HE attitude of our mosquito fight | 

leaders would have delighted rugged | 
old Cato who finally had his wish gratified | 
when Carthage, as Rome’s enemy, was| 
wiped from the world’s map. A gener-| 
ous shate of that fierce warrior’s spirit | 
has animated the Honolulu health gen- 
erals and as is usual in such sweeping 
campaigns, much has been done which} 
sober second thot will regret. So far as 
possible to get rid of our mosquitoes is 
a consummation worthy of very large 
self-denial and every public spirited citi- 
zen here is ready to make generous 
sacrifices therefor. But to achieve the 
best results in such a campaign the steps 
taken should carry public approval. It 
is unquestionably true that grave doubt | 
exists as to the genuineness of the two 
cases of yellow fever, one on the Hong 
Kong Maru and the other ashore, which 


were declared to have threatened our) 


public health. Neither victim died; 
alleged inosquitoes (or a mosquito) on 
the Japanese vessel, it is claimed, 


gave the disease to the young Hawaiian | 
who was aboard only a few hours while | 
they, or it, failed to inoculate any of 
the ship’s crew. Japanese public health 
experts,—and the world has none super- 
ior,—declared the original case not to be 
one of yellow fever. The action of our 
own authorities in letting the Hawaiian 
euard break quarantine was not above 
suspicion, and his disease was remark- 
ably light. These facts have given to 
the entire incident an air of uncertainty 
which men who love reality wish it 
might have lacked. 


Then the centering of attention upon 
the banana, such a tiny gnat along- 
side of the camel of our acres of 
mosquito breeding stagnant water, was 
so suggestive of the “Noble Duke of 


'would never have been aroused. 


York” that a very deep regret to say 


nothing of a sense of injustice widely 


prevails among our thotful people. If 
in addition to the zealous physicians our 
group of insectologists, to which few 
communities of many times greater size 
than ours in the world can show a com- 


/pany of equal ability, had been given a 


hand in the crusade, and if the entire 
question of the danger from banana 
trees could have been submitted to the 
combined wisdom of health and insect 
experts before the ruthless order to ex- 
terminate the fruit had been issued, the 
good humor of the community would 
have been preserved, heated public discus- 
sion would have been avoided, more intel- 


ligent co-operation would have been se- 


cured and the class suspicion engendered 
The 
aggressors in this campaign have been 
our moneyed interests which had noth- 
ing to lose by sacrificing bananas. The 
real sufferers have been multitudes of 
poor folk whose fruit is as dear to 
them as the large sugar crops are to the 
rich. Would these same moneyed in- 
terests have displayed as much zeal in 
cutting down their sugar cane if the 
latter had been alleged by the same 
group of physicians to be the source of 
mosquito propagation as they showed 
in sacrificing the bananas of the poor? 


|This ewe lamb argument is no more to| 


be sneered out of court today than it was 
in David’s time. It is a serious ques- 


ition how far the right to take away 


without compensation a poor mans 
property extends. Certainly the arbi- 
trary manner and the insolence on the 


_part of some of the health employes in 
this campaign would never have been 


tolerated in a mainland community. 


The non-scientific character of some 


of the forensic support given to the 
‘cause has also been unfortunate, espec- 


ially the Munchausen tale, regarding 
the presence of mosquito wrigglers in 
closed bamboo sections, which a peri- 
patetic officer tried to palm off on what 
he doubtless took for gullable nature 
folk. When a cause has to depend 
upon this sort of advocacy and dubs 
scientific criticism mere kicking, it 
shakes the faith of those who love sober 
second thot. The fact remains that 
thousands of banana ‘trees absolutely 
uninfested by mosquitoes have been de- 
stroyed without the slightest attempt to 
exempt them as harmless. We know 
of one place where one hundred and 


'fifteen trees were cut and examined 


within four or five days of a brisk rain- 
fall and only two of them contained 
water, these two but little, and in that 
little not a sign of larvae or wrigglers. 
Yet the place boasted a few day mos- 
quitoes that evidently found other breed- 


ing places. Some experimenters have 
filled up banana plants -with water and 
after a comparatively few hours have 
found the water entirely absorbed. It 
would have been difficult doubtless anc 
have taken time to examine the banana 
trees and to have sacrificed only those 
which contained wrigglers, but such a 
procedure would have been amply justi- 
fied. The back down of the real cul- 
prit in this bit of iconoclasm when placed 
on the witness stand, is the most miser- 
able act in this serio-comedy based on 
the principle of sacrificing a hundred in- 
nocent in order to catch one guilty ba- 
nana tree. 

It is also very regretable that the pub- 
lic has gained the impression that a: de- 
termined effort has been made by those 
in charge of the campaign to prevent 
facts from coming out. This impression 
may be very wide of the truth, but when 
such a suspicion gets abroad it forbids 
anything like hearty and united com- 
munity action. Fortunately the splendid 
stand taken by The Star in presenting all 
sides of the question most fully cannot 
be too highly commended. It is one of 
the most public spirited services which 
that excellent and independent paper has 
ever rendered. In that line of action 
alone lie safety and progress in any such 
campaign. Its publication of the official 
record of the Panama authorities relative 
to bananas is certainly the coup de grace 
to the, bogie that prompted the ruthless 
destruction of the past few weeks. It is 


‘wise to remember that freedom-loving 
/people can never be 


stampeded,  bull- 
dozed or coerced into unity of action. 
Only one effective means can be relied 
upon to secure this and that is the win- 


‘ning of reason and conscience by appeal 
to truth, the whole truth and nothing but 


the truth. A united Honolulu can be 
secured to fight the mosquito, but in no 
other way than thru a convinced Hono- 
lulu. And this city is certainly not con- 
vinced that the campaign as thus far 
conducted has been in accord with scien- 
tific truth. The worst way to secure con- 
viction of intellect and conscience is to 
denounce honest difference of view an 
give any color to the suspicion that facts 
essential to the forming of right opinion 
are being suppressed. 

Meantime the clean up which has as- 
sembled hosts of bottles, tin cans and 
other containers—all of them valueless 
and possible breeding places for mos- 
quitoes—and the agitation which has sent 
many a householder ferreting out snug 
water pockets in tree boles and danger- 
ous pools in eaves troughs, which has 
moved thotful folk to clear out thickets 
of back yard vegetation so as to let the 
sunlight reach the ground and has pro- 
voked a few to set mosquito traps as sug- 
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gested by Professor Thompson of 
Kamehameha, the solitary gleam of 
purest sunshine that has as yet filtered 


thru the entire controversy, have done the | 


community more good than may well be 
calculated. 


If only the insane rage against one | 


poor innocent plant might be suffered to 


die a natural death and the doctors, in- | 
sectologists, practical experimenters and) 


sober non-hair-triggered leaders, shaking 
their shoulders free of chips, and ceasing 
to call honest objectors names, could get 
together on a campaign of broad, com- 
mon sense, Honolulu might yet recover 
its poise and give the culex not a mere 
tickling of his risibles, but a real fight for 
his life. Dee ek 
a Ss 


Week of Prayer, 1912. 


Topics suggested. for Universal and 
United Prayer: 
Sunday, Jan. 7. 

on prayer. 
Monday, Jan. 
Humiliation. 
Tuesday, Jan. 9. The Church Univer- 
sal; Prayer for the “One Body” of 
which Christ is the Head. 
Wednesday, Jan. 10. Nations and Their 
Rulers. 
Thursday, Jan. 11. Foreign Missions. 
Friday, Jan. 12. Families, Educational 
Institutions and the Young. 
Saturday, Jan. 13. Home Missions and 
the Jews. 


Sermons or addresses 


8. Thanksgiving and 


a 


Few men miss their end when they 
are obstinately bent on gaining it. I 
wonder what would take place, if a few 
of us would do this, if we were to say 
resolutely, I am determined to have God 
better loved in the world. I will not 
come into the world for nothing. Some- 
body shall love God the more for my 
having been created. 

as S 


God has promised forgiveness to 
your repentance but he has not prom- 
ised a tomorrow to your procrastination. 

—St. Augustine. 
Bead 


“Ah; what’s this, exclaimed .the intel- 
ligent compositor: ‘Sermons in stone, 
books in the running brooks’? That 
can’t be right. I have it! He means 
sermons in books, stones in the running 
brooks. That’s sense.” 

as 


Why do most of the Chinese people 
have to walk? 


Because there is only one Cochin 
China. 

Why do birds in their little nests 
agree ? 


Because they'd fall out if they didn’t. 


Che Arousing of China | 


Men and the Movement. 


The 


FRANCIS W. DAMON. 


“When a deed is done for Freedom, 
through the broad earth’s aching 
breast 

|Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling 

on from East to West.” 


HAT THE WORLD is now view- 
| ing day by day one of the might- 
est movements in the history of the 
'human race is a fact patent to all. The 
gaze of millions is riveted upon China 
in its glorious effort to throw off the in- 
‘tolerable burdens of oppression, misrule 
‘and governmental incompetency. Owing 
‘to the marvelous development in the 
‘transmission of news we are able, to a 
‘degree impossible earlier in history, to 
enter with a certain speed of perception, 
‘into the contest, which imparts a thrilling 
‘interest to the events of each succeeding 
day, as if they were being enacted near 
}at hand, while no ocean barrier can 
‘check the intensity of sympathy which 
‘must grip every human heart which beats 
true to the best principles of justice and 
‘liberty. It is not only a great national 
‘uprising, it is a phase of that vast world 
/movement, in which we all share, towards 
a fuller attainment of the goal, which 
Almighty God has set for the peoples of 
‘all lands. Today our brothers and sisters 
‘in China make an appeal to us, which 
sends the blood of our common humanity 
coursing through our veins, and should 
lead us to earnest prayer and effort, that 
'success may attend this vast out-going 
‘toward freedom, emancipation, and un- 
disputed possession of the benefits which 
‘are the legitimate right of each human 
being. The revolution has proceeded 
with a method, a unity of action, a con- 
centration of force and energy which 
‘has filled both friend and foe with 
,amazement. The mighty reaches of ter- 
ritory seem to have impeded in no way 
‘the advance of the movement. Never 
have the lights, proclaiming the progress 
‘of the host, armed with deliverance and 
‘hope, flashed more swiftly from peak to 
-peak. The jibe at the lack of union of 
effort, at the absence of true patriotism 
among the Chinese, falls and fails in 
these days. 
| a 


Emergence of the Individual. 


It has been said by some one, with 
striking emphasis, that “the greatest fact 
‘in human history is the emergence of 
the individual.” This sublime moment 
-would now seem to be imminent in the 


|evolution of the Chinese. On each mem- 


ber of this great race we would fain be- 
lieve is descending this glorious privilege. 
No longer lost in the mighty mass of hu- 
manity, his indentity seemingly destroyed 
and obliterated, he, the individual, the 
being “‘created in the image of God,” for 
whom Christ came with his evangel of 
salvation and hope, this “heir of all the 
ages,” long ignorant of his birthright, is 
coming to his own. 

It would be impossible here to enter 
into any adequate analysis of the causes 
which have led up to this movement or 
any detailed statement with reference to 
those who are taking part in its active 
leadership. An article of unusual in- 
terest and giving a striking survey of the 
forces operating in this great struggle is 
to be found in the Outlook of October 
28th, by William Ellis, journalist and 
traveler. Only one who has studied the 
Chinese close at hand could have given 
so succinct and yet so comprehensive 4 
statement with reference to this great 
people. We feel sure that all true Ameri- 
cans must appreciate his closing words: 

For all Americans it is a matter of re- 
joicing that our Nation, which has never 
seized a foot of Chinese soil, is looked upon 
as the special patron, protector and leader 
of this ancient people, newly gone to 
school to the West. The new ideals which 
today master this enormous empire may be 
broadly described as the American spirit 
of democracy, human rights, fair play and 
equal opportunity. 

In the Spectator of October 21st is a 
suggestive article on “The Chinese 
Student,” in which is said: 

The future of China lies with a single 
class—the Chinese students. It is they who 
are responsible for this present rebellion. 
It is they who have fused social distress 
and nationalist sentiment—widening views 
and new ideas into a single movement, re- 
publican, anti-dynastic, supremely patriotic. 


It is they who, for good or ill, are the 
parents of the new China. 


From numberless sources are coming 
daily new statements which will tend 
more and more to clarify our views of 
these remarkable people. 


& 
The Only Way Out. 


It would seem as if the republican 
form of Government for the Chinese 
people, which the leaders of the move- 
ment are contending for, with a pas- 
sionate determination, is the only one 
possible. The continuance of the Man- 
chu dynasty with the bitter hatred of the 
Chinese, directed so overwhelmingly 
against it, is an impossibility. The crea- 
tion of a new Chinese dynasty does not 
seem to awaken any thrill of sympathetic 
feeling and may be regarded as a course 
too artificial to be enduring. Hence the 
cry of the revolutionist for the republican 
form of rule seems the expression of 
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patriots who see no other course to fol- 
low in the rehabiliment of their native 
land. That difficulties great and serious 
attend the launching of the ship of state 
on this vast and untried ocean it would 
be idle to deny, The world is learning 
daily, however, that there are resources 
within the Chinese people undreamed of 
before, that there is a masterfulness in 
facing the situation on the part of the 
leaders, that patriotism can burn here too 
with a passion of intensity, so that the 
impossible may yet be possible. God 
give them victory! 
ed 


An Especial Appeal to Hawaii. 


This great movement makes a special 
appeal to us here in Hawaii. Thousands 
and tens of thousands of Chinese have 
here found a home. For decades they 
have met us at every turn, and may truly 
be considered a part of our island life. 
Blessing and privileges in many forms 
have here come to them and their chil- 
dren till Hawaii, the “Land of the Fra- 
grant Sandal Wood” has become dear to 
them. In turn we have come to honor 
and respect this sturdy, patient, law-abid- 
ing race, who have helped to lay the 
foundations of our commercial prosper- 
ity, and have here perhaps more than at 
one point in all the wide world, where 
they have gone, learned to assimilate 
and put to practical use, the best prin- 
ciples of Christian civilization. It is a 
cause for profound gratitude that in this 
mid-ocean home of ours, we have been 
privileged to do something to aid in the 
coming of that better day which is dawn- 
ing upon China. Many have taken from 
here, on returning to China, inspiration 
toward higher and better things. Num- 
bers of the young people from our 
schools are scattered through the col- 
leges and universities of the mainland of 
America, preparing for a larger service 
in China. It is a circumstance of special 
significance that here in the public and 
private schools of the Territory are gath- 
ered over three thousand Chinese young 
men and young women, boys and girls, 
together with many of mixed Hawaiian 
and Chinese blood, who are studying the 
English language and gaining, surround- 
ed by an Anglo-Saxon environment, 4 
knowledge of those ideals which have 
been the glory of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
No other land can offer a similar spec- 
tacle, and we should regard it, as both a 
privilege and an obligation. 


a 
Leaders Who Have Been Here. 


Certain of the names figuring promin- 
ently in the contest now being waged and 
as leaders in the forward movement are 
well known to some in Hawaii. His 


Excellency Wu Ting Fang, distinguish- 
ed diplomatist, statesman, philosopher, 
and genial raconteur, has more than 
once visited Honolulu. Mills Schooi 
boys of an earlier period will long re- 
member his earnest words spoken to 
them in their Assembly Hall. Lai Yuen 
Hung, general-in-chief of the revolu- 
tionary forces, is from the province of 
Hupeh, but has connections living here. 
Wong Hing, commanding forces in the 
region of Nanking, is a literary graduate 
from the Hunan province, who has 
had a varied career. After the Chinese- 
Japanese war he endeavored to commit 
suicide by drowning, but was rescued, to 
become one of the foremost figures in 
the present movement. 

Tang Shao Yee, recently connected 
with the Board of Communications, pass- 
ed through Honolulu several years since, 
on a special mission to thank the United 
States Government for the remission of 
the Indemnity Award. He learned here 
of the Empress Dowager’s death. He is 
reported as having recently come over to 
the revolutionary side. He has relatives 
here in Honolulu. 

Among others who have visited this 
city have been two princes of the 1m- 
perial family, uncles of the little Emper- 
or, and a Manchu viceroy of one of the 
Central China provinces. Should they 
cross the Pacific again, it is probable that 
their coming would be attended with less 
display and ceremony. 


aM 
Sun Yat Sen. 


Of far greater and deeper significance, 
however, to us here in Hawaii, is the 
name of Sun Yat Sen, whose life has 
been so closely interwoven with our own. 
When the life history of this remarkable 
man shall be written it will disclose a 
record of earnest, determined, consecrai- 
ed endeavor for the advance of the 
Chinese people, of unwavering devotion 
to the highest ideals of human liberty, 
and of masterly grasp of detail combined 
with far-reaching foresight, which will 
be a surprise to many. This will be 
cound to be set in a frame of adventur- 
ous and picturesque incident, in many 
lands, as varied and stimulating as could 
be furnished by the most romantic 
imagination. 

Those, too, who have been privileged 
to come more intimately in contact with 
this apostle of the “rights of man,” will 
see beneath all, the quiet, kindly friend, 
and Christian gentleman. Dr. Sun in 
early youth was a student at the Iolani 
College, here in Honolulu, at that time 
under the charge of Bishop Willis. Later 
he returned to China, after some time 
coming again to Hawaii. His earnest 
determination to be a Christian brought 


upon him opposition and persecution. 
Ostracized from home, he came to those 
who felt it to be a privilege to give him a 
brotherly welcome. Our present worthy 
deacons in the Fort Street Chinese 
church, Messrs. C. K. Ai and Ho Fon, 
with others, shared their homes with him. 
Mr. Ho Fon, Mr. W. A. Bowen of out 
city, and the writer of these lines are 
glad to remember that they were permit- 
ted to aid in securing passage for him to 
China. Mr. Ai took him out to meet a 
steamer lying in the offing and the young 
man, now known all round the world, 
went on to meet the destiny awaiting 
him. He was later baptized by Rev. Dr. 
Hager of the American Board Mission 
in Hong Kong. For some years he 
studied medicine in Canton with that 
well known medical missionary, Dr. Ken 
of the American Presbyterian Mission, 
and later in the College of Medicine 
in Hong Kong. In 1892 he obtained 
his diploma and began his first practice 
of medicine in Macao. Here he first 
learned of a political movement being 
carried on by the “Young China’’ party. 
This organization sought peaceful re- 
form in existing government methods. 
Later it developed, however, into a anti- 
dynastic movement. Closely allied with 
this organization, it became necessary for 
him in order to save his life, to leave 
China. In 1896, here in Honolulu, he 
remained quietly for a period, going on 
from this point to San Francisco, and 
later to England, where he made his 
home in London with Mr. and Mrs. 
Cantlie, dear friends whom he_ had 
known in China, where Mr. Cantlie had 
been his teacher. 
a 


Harrowing Experiences. 


Shortly after his arrival in London he 
was adroitly inviegled into the Chinese 
Embassy and was forcibly imprisoned 
for thirteen days in this place. The rec- 
ord of this trying experience is most 
vividly told by Dr. Sun in the book en- 
titled “Kidnapped in London” which was 
published in 1907. It would be impos- 
sible here to do more than allude to the 
thrilling account of this extraordinary 
episode, which is here detailed. Our es- 
teemed fellow citizen Mr. Chang Kun, a 
close friend of Dr. Sun, has a copy of the 
book, as have possibly others here in 
Honolulu. If one is seeking for an ex- 
citing story, here is one more strange 
than fiction. Imprisoned in a doubly 
locked and barred room of the Embassy 
this friend of ours was subjected to the 
most harrowing experiences. Word was 
given out that he was a lunatic. English 
and Chinese servants, attachés of the 
Embassy, diplomatic representatives of 
the Chinese government surrounded him 
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with a cordon, which it was impos- 
sible for Dr. Sun to break through. 
The plan was to take him, gagged, to a 
steamer bound for the Orient, and ship 
him via Suez to China, where there was 
no doubt of the fate awaiting him. De- 
tectives later found that passage had 
been taken by the Embassy for him. 
Driven almost to despair, seemingly 
baffled on all sides, he was enabled at last 
to send a line through an attendant to a 
faithful English friend in London, who 
succeeded in bringing the matter to the 
notice of the British Foreign Office, 
when Lord Salisbury demanded the re- 
lease of Dr. Sun. Only a brief extract 
from this amazing recital can be here 
given: 

“My despair was complete and only by 
prayer to God could I gain any comfort. 
Still the dreary days and still more dreary 
nights wore on, and but for the comfort 
afforded me by prayer, I believe I. should 
have gone mad. After my release I re- 
lated to Mr. Cantlie how prayer was my 
one hope, and told him how I should never 
forget the feeling there seemed to take 
possession of me as I rose from my 
knees on the morning of Friday, October 
16th, a feeling of calmness, hopefulness and 
confidence, that assured me my prayer was 


heard, and filled me with hope that all 
would yet be well.” 


Later on, when by an extraordinary 
chain of circumstances, a note from his 
friend reached him, smuggled in past 
his “guards by a caretaker in a coal- 
scuttle, and he read: 

“Cheer up! The Government is working 


on your behalf, and you will be free in a 
few days.” 


he further says: 


“Then I knew God had answered my 
prayer.” 5 
& 

High Valuation on His Head. 


+ 


Following this came long, long years 
of planning and plotting, of sudden ap- 
pearances in different parts of the world, 
of arduous, never wavering prosecution 
of the great propaganda he has so long 
had in hand. <A ‘large sum was offered 
by the Chinese Government for his de- 
livery, dead or alive. The famous Em- 
press Dowager was willing to forgive 
others, but never this brave opponent of 
the Manchu Dynasty and its retrograde 
policy. In 1906 Dr. Sun printed for 
private circulation a statement, which 
the Springfield Republican has recently 
characterized as ‘“‘a remarkable docu- 
ment.” After a scathing arraignment of 
the non-progressive and corrupt govern- 
ment, which had rested for centuries as 
an incubus on China, he describes the 
growth and development of the revolu- 
tionary movement, suggests certain of 
the ideals which inspire its leaders, and 
makes in closing an eloquent appeal to 


Americans which should not fall un- 


heeded at this present crisis: 

“To work out the salvation of China is 
exclusively a duty of our own, but as the 
problem has recently involved a_ world- 
wide interest, we, in order to make sure of 
our success, to facilitate our movement, to 
avoid unnecessary sacrifice and to prevent 
misunderstanding and intervention of for- 
eign powers, must appeal to the people of 
the United States in particular for your 
sympathy and support, either moral or 
material, because you are the pioneers of 
Western civilization in Japan; because you 
are a Chris’ian nation; because we intend 
to model our new government after yours; 
and above all, because you are the cham- 
pion of liberty and democracy. We hope 
we may find many Lafayettes among you.” 


From time to time Dr. Sun has ap- 
peared in Honolulu, in the interests of 
his work, finding many enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the revolutionary cause, last 
about two years ago. He is now a man 
forty-six years old. His wife and mother 
lived for some years at Kula, Maui. His 
son studied for some time at St. Louis 
College and is now in California. 

ed 


Hawaii Gave Him a Home. 


Hawaii has been privileged to give a 
home to this brave and untiring worker 
for not only the Chinese people, but for 
the advancement of human liberty, which 
is universal in its appeal. From these 
islands, set in the midst of the vast ocean 
which washes the shores of both the great 
American Republic and the mighty land 
which it is fervently to be hoped may 
successfully win the right to be known 
as the “Republic of China,” there goes to 
him the warm Aloha of many friends. 
To him we can pay no finer , more wel- 
come tribute than to heed the call for aid 
to China as voiced in the latest issue of 
the Outlook: 

“A nation is being reborn. A nation 
is to be remade. Shall we not take our 
part in the remaking? And shall we not 
do it now?” 


“Hail, blesed Christmas morn, 
When Christ, a child, was born. 
Hark! from the clot.dless blue, 
Sweet music stealing through, 
Angels the song renew, 
Glory to God!” 
ot SM 
Sweet friend, perchance both thou and I, 
Ere love is past forgiving, 
Should take the earnest lesson home— 
Be patient with the living. 
‘ —kR. W. Gilder. 
ed 
A lie that is ‘a lie may be met: and 
fought with outright, 
But a lie that is part a truth is a harder 
matter to fight. 
—Tennyson. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


From Oct. 21, 1911 to Nov. 20, 1911. 


RECEIPTS. 
AB CM a ae ioe bee S| 
AOU M. Al. 54.0 3 Rie eect oan 25.00 
Hid:—“Sociall’™. y..02 areca: ee 50.00 
Friénde oo .. eee 247.05 
Hawaii General Fund. ..,...--c.emee 45.70 
Hoalohat | 22.005... .2. 5.2 ee 74.40 
Invested? Funds ...... .:cky.<.e cee 636.75 
Jap:.Com3) Specs Hunt. .>-2)cpeeee 26.00 
Japanese .WOrkK 2 Ser wen ce) ee 90.00 
Kalihi New Property Fund........ 37.00 
Kaliht Settlement’ ;...22 035 Seems 230.10 
Kauai General Fund. .:.). .) 2). ae 21.25 
Maui General Fund 3)......--eee 30.85 
Ministerial! Relief! 7.2. =): ceeeee 10.55 
Nakuina C. E. Special Fund....... 10.09 
Nuuanu Japanese Ch. Const........ 62.50 
Oahu General Fund (0725.25. 879.00 
Office Expense: ...0. 2410). Sane 35.00 
Palama, Settlement 52. -..c1ccnene 75.00 
TOMO 2. .caha ates hiente ones nee 22.50 
$2,613.20 
BXPENDITURES. 
Alexander Settlement ............ $° Woe0u 
Central Kona Settlement.......... 25.00 
Chineses Work) fy staeeeee $47.50 
Salaries: 65. iare eo eal 629.00 
676.50 
Hd:—Social’ 20. ac. Se. <a 209.00 
Rne-Ports) WOrK Mar cere $162.00 
Salaries io. ee eee 896.00 
1058.09 
Briend i 50.005 Hae. b- nai beor db .. 92540 
General’ Fund!/)) 28). .c see $192.25 
Salaries? ¢20.ceaan (a eee 425.00 
617.25 
Hawaii General Fund). ooh eee 22.50 
Hawaiian “Works verse acpi $92.90 
Salaries oit* aad. see ese 442.00 
534.90 
POalOR a aye ive toe, als soi 80.90 
Interest ..cic surest. «yo ote ee sane 2 .49 
Invested Funds %.).ceccus.> a. 66.75 
dic DANES CM INV OL. outils siicteus $124.00 
Salaries encase yeeeer cs eate 1023.00 
1147.00 
Kakaako Church Construction..... 20.90 
Kalihi New Property Fund........ 100.00 
Kalihi sSettlement ..:...4.. sone 368 .85 
Kohala Girls’ School—Sal......... 140.00, 
Ministerial? Relief 27.4 2).. eee 40.25 
Office Expense’ +... 5.5: soe 166.28 
Palama Settlement’ ~3..-... eee 167.00 
Preachers’ Training Fund.......... 41.80 
Sayre sMund' 2)... ihe ue. ah ee 82.50 
TOMO” Z..thi sec sed melee at oa oe ee 36.85 
Waiakea Settlement .............. 75.00 
$5,843.92 
Excess of Expenditures over Re- 
CEILS” casas eekly eet $3,230.72. . 
Overdraft at the Bank 2.) spc $4,804.42 
RESPONSIBLE 
For those Japanese Servants? 
More than we think, perhaps. Let 


them read a Christian paper in their 
own tongue. It is THE TOMO, 50c a 
year. 
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ééqzreat is the craving after unity,---so 

great, so deep, so universal, that we 
know it is a part of God's first purpose for 
humanity, and never can die out tillit has 


found its satisfaction. But it is too great 
and deep ever to find its final satisfaction in 
identity of organization.’’ 
—Bishop Phillips Brooks. 
4 


The Church of God. 


HIS is the New Testament designa- 
tion. It should therefore have the 
right of way above all other designations 
of the church. It is apostolic, inclusive, 
and uncorrupted. The word “catholic” 
has been delimited in its significance by 
its seizure by certain divisions of the 
Church of God. To seek to recover it 
to its original significance would be a 
less hopeful and “less profitable under- 
taking than to go back to the original 
sources, and to use again the designa- 
tion, “the Church of God,” whenever 
we wish to speak of the universal body 
of Christian believers. It is a dignified 
and meaningful title. It suggests pri- 
marily, as it should, divine rather than 
human relations. For fundamentally, all 
believers are related by thei faith im- 
mediately to God. They are of his 
Church. But this in itself is also the 
most inclusive and universal relation 
possible to believers with and toward 
all other believers. They have a com- 
mon relation with one another since they 
have a like relation to God. 

It is good for us all to keep ths 
larger vision in view. For it places the 
emphasis on our relation to God as 
the supremely significant thing, and_ not 
on the form and content of our human 
agreements. We may be far apart as 
believers, in our creed, and our wor- 
ship, and our polity, but we all belong 
to the Church of God if we are indeed 


accepted of Him. 
Bad 


The Humanized Church. 


When the original members of the 
Church of God began to organize for 
worship and service, they did so in very 
simple ways. Their beliefs were simple. 
Their ritual was simple. Their polity 
was simple. The movement, however, 
was dway from simplicity even in the 
days of the primitive church. That 
process has continued, until we 


NOW 


now 


have a multiplicity of church organiza- 


tions, of every imaginable diversity of 
belief, of worship, and of polity. These 
divergences had their origin in consider- 
ations that were temperamental, ethical, 
doctrinal, and governmental. They fol- 
lowed the natural cleavage of funda- 
mental disagreements in human jude- 
ment. Such’ disagreements in judgment 
seem to be inevitable i in all combinations 
in which human beings have the con- 
trolling and shaping influence. Such 
disagreements have found justification 
in what has been gained thus for liberty 
of conscience and saneness of belief. 
Some of the great churches of Christen- 
dom have behind them an honorable his- 
tory in emancipating men from error 
and tyranny and moral corruption. They 
have won the day, in not a few in- 
stances, for the progress of the Churcn 
of God. They have been blessed of 
God in the salvation and uplift of mil- 
lions of our human family. They have 
been pioneers in inaugurating the great 


modern missionary propaganda. They 
have provided educational institutions | 
which have immeasurably accelerated 


the coming of the kingdom of God. 
his Providence, God has seemed not to 
have frowned on such organizations of 
believers but to have greatly honored 
them. And yet all the variants from 
the original simplicity of the early 
church have been man-made, and the 
humanizing process clear in every 
church in Christendom today. There is 
not a church in the long list, from that 
of Rome down to the most efficient 
church in these latter days, that can 
justly claim to have been let down from 
God out of heaven. Doubtless the 
Church of God is found in-every one of 
them; but not one of them is itself the 
Church of God. This should make all 
Christians, everywhere, and of whatever 
name, humble and charitable-—humble, 
because we have none of us superior 
claims to make for our own church; 
and charitable, because others have 
claims to recognition as chosen agencies 
of God quite as valid as any we can 
produce. 


is 


a 
Christ’s Supreme Wish. 


He wanted his followers to be one. 
He wanted them to be one as he and 
his Father are one. That was the wish 
closest to his heart as he was about 
to leave his disciples. He must have 
foreseen what the centuries were to de- 
velop of discord and division. He must 
also have known that those things were 
inevitable. He knew what was in man. 
He knew of what manner of spirit his 
chosen disciples were. He knew how 
unlike they were in temperament, how 
different they were in grasping the 
truth, how dissimilar would be the meth- 


In} 


| They 


ods of their propaganda. It was a real 
disappointment to Paul to discover that, 
even in the infancy of Christianity, there 
were ‘differences of administrations, 
and diversities of operations,’ whereby 
some acknowledged the leadership of 
Cephas, and some that of Apollos, and 
some that of Paul himself. But. his 
disappointment was greatly relieved 
when he discovered that it was “the 
same God that worketh all in all.” It 
may be that our Lord was not looking 
for the same kind of unity that so 
many Christian people are looking for 
today. What he did want must have 
been a thing possible of accomplishment. 
May we not also believe, that, in spite 
of the division and discord that have 
marked certain eras of Christian history, 
there has been, through all the centuries, 
distinct and substantial progress in ac- 
complishing his wish? What was. the 
oneness he prayed for? 
at 


A Unity of Armistice. 


This certainly is not a polemic age. 
It would require the imagination of a 
militant Don Quihote to conjure up 
again the controversies and conflicts that 
so stirred the thought and life of former 
days. Men are more irenic in temper: 
magnify their agreements rather 
than their disagreements. They are 
seriously considering a permanent truce. 
Meanwhile they have concluded an 
armistice. It is a species of unity for 
the time being. But it is negative rather 
than positive. No church is surrender- 
ing its position. Propositions looking: to 
a better understanding are being made; 
and some negotiations look very promis- 
ing in certain limited portions of. the 
field. But in general men and churches 


jhave gone no farther than to be courte- 


ous and considerate toward one another. 
That means much. It is a great thing 
to wait and let the smoke of battle clear 
away, and to mutually agree that some 


‘better arrangement is possible than to 


be forever competing and forever: sus- 
picious. But it certainly cannot be: the 
unity that Christ prayed for, though it 
may be a very necessary step to ‘it: 

. a 

Organic Unity. 


Many are hoping for this. They are 
longing for the day when all Christian 
believers shall acknowledge the author- 
ity, and participate in the worship, an 
adopt the name of some particular 
church that shall represent reunited 
Christendom. To them, unity means 
similarity in belief, similarity of worship, 
and similarity of government. If such 
a unity is really desirable it may be 
reached ultimately; but to many it seems 
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a distant thing. ~And there are some 
considerations which make it seem ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether such a unity 
is either practicable or desirable. 

Thus, it does not necessarily follow 
that such unity would be the best pos- 
sible exemplification of the wish of 
Christ. It would secure visible, organic 
massing of the Christian forces of the 
world; but would it encourage individ- 
uals and groups of individuals in the 
freedom that has been of such inesti- 
mable value in the evolution of the ef- 
ficiency of modern church life and 
activity? To discourage such freedom, 
whether as to polity or belief, would cer- 
tainly not accord with the wish of 
Christ. He has appointed his Spirit to 
lead men into the truth. The way should 


be always open for men to obey the 


Spirit according to their own honest 
judgment. That way lies character and 
efficiency. It can be no real gain to 
the cause of Christ to compel men to 


think alike and to act alike in bringing 


in the Kingdom of God. 

But is it practicable to unite Christian 
believers in a single organism? What 
shall be the basis of union? How far 
are men willing to surrender their hon- 
est convictions even in the cause oi 
organic. unity? How efficient are 
churches likely to be in the new align- 


ment when they have surrendered the 


very features which have thus far con- 
tributed to their efficiency? 


permitting the present divergences, 
which he has so signally blessed, and 
which organic unity might in some de- 
gree frustrate? Would the formal re- 


union of Christendom promote spiritual | 


values, or discount them? Is organic 
union the only solvent for the evils we 
are all aware of? 

" ed 
Dynamic Unity. 


Is it not possible for Christian be- 
lievers of every name, while retaining 
their own beliefs and worship and 
polity, to so love their brethren of other 
churches, and to so co-operate with 
them,: as to give the best possible ex- 
pression to the oneness that Christ 
prayed for? whatever evidence we have 
now, in current church life, of the es- 
sential unity of Christian believers mani- 
fests itself after this manner. The great 
Edinburgh Missionary Conference gave 
remarkable illustration of the excellence 
of this expression of: unity. It is the 
form that has made such gratifying 
headway among missionaries of various 
denominations in India, and China, and 
Japan. 

The considerations 


in. its- favor are 


‘millions of people in the various)man who magnifies his own church to 
churches. inasmuch as it calls for no/|the disadvantage of others is a_ real 
radical changes in belief, worship, or factor in keeping the churches of Christ 
‘polity; and second, that it summons|apart. So is the man who takes pleasure 
every Christian church, of whatever in criticizing the beliefs and customs that 
‘mame, to the kindliest exercise of/are dear to those of other communions. 
‘Christian love and consideration toward So is the man who leaves on others the 
every other Christian church, regardless impression that he desires unity not so 
of polity, worship, or belief. ‘much for the sake of Christ as for the 
| Dynamic unity is one of efficiency. It)advancement of his own church. So is 
takes churches as they are and animates the man who discusses church unity in 
them with a new impulse of love. It a spirit that does not comport with the 
brings them to the mind of Christ. It) prayer of Christ. 
impels them to put Christ’s cause first, 

and constrains them to break down the Getting Together. 
barriers that have kept them seclusive, ; ues: 
‘and to enter genuinely into a new fel-, It is possible for churches of every 
‘lowship and a new co-operation for the order to get together. Every Christian 
‘conversion of the world to Christ. Such can help. Every Christian church can 
‘a unity meets the requirements laid do something to promote the unity of 
‘down by Christ when he prayed that his genuine brotherhood. But it can only 
| followers “may all be one that the world be done by those who go forth to the 
may believe.” What finer demonstration task subdued into tenderness of love and 
‘of essential unity could there be than singleness of heart by the pathos and the 
‘that which binds together, churches of intensity of Christ’s prayer for his peo- 


& 


May not, 
God have some comprehensive plan in! 


diverse beliefs and worship and _ polity 
in loving fellowship and co-operation, 
despite their divergences? 


We do not need to wait for unity. 
We need to practice it now. We can 
do with our churches as they are, all 
that we could hope to do were they 
organically one church. We can, if we 
have the spirit of Christ in all our re- 
lations with one another. We do not 
need to look about for plans of union. 
Rather we need to be Christian,—one 
in our loyalty to Christ, one in our love 
for one another, one in our plans for 
the winning of the wo.ld to Christ. It 
is not too much to expect that some day, 
may that day not be distant! we shall 


| ple: 

The task will call for a consecrated 
patience. But it will accomplish more in 
spiritual values for the churches that set 
themselves to it than a whole decade of 
‘revivals. For it will bring a broader 
vision of the Kingdom of God. It will 
bring the joy of honest obedience’ to the 
wish of Christ. It will put the em- 
phasis of individual Christian living 
where it belongs, viz: on actually en- 
gaging in a service that will do-more 
‘for human kind than anything that has 
hitherto been undertaken in the history 
of the world. 

& 


‘Nearing the Goal. 


all awake to the blessed opportunity all Some time Christ’s supreme wish shall 
about us of showing that we love the be fully attained. Whether they agree 
brethren of all churches, and want to jn other things, or not; whether they 
march shoulder to shoulder with them worship in one way, or another; wheth- 
at every summons of Christ to the re- er their polity is prelatic, or democratic ; 


demption of the world. 
& 


Keeping Apart. 


Nothing ought to keep Christian 
churches so apart that they cannot plan 
and work together harmoniously. But 
something does keep them so apart. The 
inertia that comes from long established 
habits of non-intercourse may possibly 
be answerable in part. The lack of in- 
itiative on the part of great and influ- 
ential leaders may account for it in a 
‘measure... The lack of concentration of 
thought and prayer on the supreme duty 
‘of loving co-operation with all other 


churches of Christ doubtless has much | 


‘to do with keeping them apart. But 
‘the thing that is perhaps most influential 
of all, is the spirit of rivalry and of 


all the churches of Christ shall some day 
fulfil the prayer of Christ by exercising 
ia truly Christ-like spirit in all their in- 
tercourse with one another. But that 
‘day will not. come until the missionary 
agencies of the various churches stop 
overlapping; and the churches every- 
‘where cease being competitive and be- 
‘come co-operative; and the ministry 
throughout all the churches be put on an 
equal footing, according to the measure 
of their Christian rectitude and_ their 
Christian efficiency. 

| a 

Getting There. 


The problem is at once worldwide as 
Christendom, and local. So far as it is 
local in Hawaii are we not ready to 
work for its solution? We suggest that 


first, that it conserves what is dear to Criticism and of sectarian pride. Every there should be some equitable and well- 
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considered plan, to be officially adopted 
by the churches of different name among 
us, whereby rectification may be made 
of any overlapping now existing, and 
by which it may be avoided in the fu- 


ture. Such a federation has proved of 
advantage elsewhere. Why should it 
not here? 


We may not all be agreed as to the 
kind of unity that should be sought 
after. That, however, ought not to keep 
any of our churches of whatever name 
apart any longer. We can all help for- 
ward the unity that is to be ultimately 
consummated by practising now some of 
the first principles underlying any and 
all forms of unity. 


The evangelizing of the non-Christian 
population of Hawaii is a work too large 
and too vital to the Christian civilization 
among us to warrant any spirit of com- 
petition, or any division among our 
Christian forces. In spite of the things 
that differentiate us, our common and 
supreme loyalty to Christ should set us 
forward in the practice of brotherhood 
and of co-operation. We would suggest 
a Commission of Co-operation for the 
fraternal consideration of wiser meth- 
ods of procedure. Such a Commis- 
sion should include representation from 
each of the denominations at work in 
Hawaii. Its findings might be purely 
advisory, and suggestive ; but they would 
acquire the weight of the honest con- 
viction of selected men who want to see 
greater efficiency in the cause of Christ 


among us. Who will second the sug- 
gestion ? 

CoS IC Te a I 
& & 
* LEPER SETTLEMENT 
cad CHRISTMAS. cad 
a Ss & 
# “(UST A WORD, so the * 
= J busy days do net crowd ~* 
ag out the remembrance of ~* 
“those boxes we will be glad to * 
* pack and forward to Kalau- * 
papa. vd 
a The last steamer before ~ 
“Christmas will leave on Dec. * 
* 19. Gifts should arrive at ~ 
“ the Board Rooms before Sat- 
. urday, the 17th. e 


sss ee ee st ee ete. 


“Tf you see a fellow striving up the 
hard path of endeavor 

Give a lift. 

Do not leave it till tomorrow, 

Do it now or do it never. 

Give a lift.” 


Central Union News 


A Live Organization. 


NE hundred and twenty men as- 

sembled at the supper hour on 

Monday evening, October 30, at 
the fourth annual meeting of the Men’s 
League. This splendid organization of 
men is making for itself a fine history. 
The reports submitted by the retiring 
chairman, A. Lewis, Jr., and the various 
section leaders showed that the third 
year was in all respects the best year 
the League has yet had. 

Mr. Lewis spoke in particular of the 
general meetings of the League, which 
reached high water mark at the March 
meeting when two hundred men were 
present to hear an address from Ray 
Stannard Baker, editor of the American 
Magazine. 

Mr. Lewis also spoke of the promin- 
ent part taken by the Men’s League in 
the International Peace Meeting held in 
the Opera House August 16. The 
League was the originator of this meet- 
ing, the chairman having secured Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, President of Le- 
land Stanford University, to deliver the 
address and the invitation to the other 
civic organizations of the city to co-| 
operate in the meeting having been is- 
sued by the exectitive committee of the 
League, and the meeting, as you well 
know, was one of the most largely at- 


tended, enthusiastic gathering ever held 


in the city. 

Of the section leaders who reported, 
W. A. Bowen, chairman of the “Friend- 
ship” section told of the work whica 
his committee had done during the tour- 


jist season in the systematic distribution 


of printed invitations to the strangers 


who were stopping at the various hotels | 


each Saturday evening inviting them to 
the services of Cent.al Union Church. 
Dr. Scudder spoke of the abundant evi- 
dence which he had received of the 
very great value of these friendly invi- 
tations placed in the hands of visitors 
in our city. 

Dr. Victor S. Clark spoke very appre- 
ciatively of the work done by the mem- 
bers of the special study section, of 
which he was leader. Some thirty mea 
enrolled at the beginning of the year io 
make a careful study of the problem of 
immigration. Eight meetings were held 
at which papers were read on various 
phases of the subject. In the general 
discussions which always followed, much 
helpful information was added. Owing 


to his own absence from the city. Dr. 


Clark said that he had not been able 
to be present at all the meetings, but 
under the leadership of James A. Rath, 
superintendent of Palama Settlement, 
the course as outlined was carried 
through very successfully to the interest 
and profit of all who attended. 

Judge Whitney, leader of the Civic 
Section, was able to report definite re- 
sults accomplished by his section. At 
various meetings, the following civic 
problems were treated: 

Industrial School, 

Direct Primary, 

School Fund Bill, 

Commission Form of Government 

Immigration Law, and 

School Savings Bank 
and through the direct influence of the 
members of this section, several legis- 
lative measures, bearing upon these sub- 
jects, were put through the Legislature. 

A specific line of social service of 
which the League may justly feel proud 
is the continued support of the Pa Ola 
Day Camp. Dr. W. C. Hobdy who is 
in close touch with the work, spoke en- 
thusiastically of the results accomplished 
through this camp in the anti-tubereu- 
losis campaign which is being waged in 
the city. A. F. Griffiths, who is chair- 


iman of a committee appointed to solicit 


funds, reported $2517.50 secured, all of 
which was payable before December 31 
of this year. The Men’s League, as 


|Chairman Lewis in speaking of this 


work said, seems now to have become 
permanently identified with the Pa Ola 
Day Camp. Before adjourning, the 
League voted unanimously to continue 
the support of this. work, and directed 
the chairman-elect to appoint a commit- 
tee to solicit funds for the coming year. 


The election of officers resulted in the 
selection of the following men: 

Chairman—J. R. Galt. 

Vice-Chairman—J. W. Gilmore. 

Secretary—Charles R. Frazier. 

Treasurer—W. E. Brown. 

Councillors—A. Lewis, Jr. A. F. 
Griffiths, W. L. Whitney, W. T. Pope, 
Robert J- Pratt.) vba Hiseins: 


The address of the evening was a 
paper by Judge William L. Whitney on 
“The Boys of Honolulu,” which was 
published in the last issue of THE 
FrIEND. The appeal of Judge Whitney 
for help from the men of the League 
in caring for the delinquent boys of the 
city met with a quick response. It was 
voted that the League take up as 4 
new line of work for the coming year, 
the “Big Biother Movement,” and that 
a committee of five be appointed by the 
chairman to take charge. A number of 
the men present expressed their willing- 
ness to be “Big Brothers.” 
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Thus it will be seen that the men 
who constitute the Men’s League are 
alive to the needs of the community, 
and take up the fourth year’s work 
with earnestness, intelligence and en- 
thusiasm. 

% 


A’ Thursday Morning Bible Class. 


The religious work committee of the 
Women’s Society, after several unsuc- 
cessful attempts during the past two 
years to get a women’s Bible class 
started at the Sunday morning Bible 
School hour, decided this year to try a 
week-day class. One hundred of the 
women of the church and congregation, 
who the committee thought would be 
the most likely to be interested, were 
invited to a luncheon at the “Colonial’’ 
Thursday, November 2, to consider the 
desirability of starting such a class. 
Eighty women were present the 
luncheon. 

After a short address from Rev. Dr. 
Scudder on the desirability of the wom- 
en of the church taking up some ag- 
gressive line of religious work this 
year, such as this proposed Bible Class 
would be, and a statement from the 
assistant minister, Mr. Ebersole, who 
had offered to teach the class, on the 
nature of the course to be followed, the 
question was submitted to the women 
present. It was unanimously voted to 
organize the class. Of the eighty pres- 
ent, sixty enrolled at once. At the first 
session, Thursday morning, November 
9, seventy-nine were present, and at the 
second meeting of the class, November 
16, eighty-six attended. The course of 
study decided upon is: A_ reading 
course in the Gospels, using the 20th 
Century New Testament as a text. 


Preliminary to the course proper, Mr. 


at 


Ebersole has devoted three meetings to 
a general introduction to the Bible, con- 
sidering especially the origin of the Gos- 
pels, how the Gospel records have been 
preserved to us through manuscripts 
and versions, and the Religious, Social 
and Political Conditions which prevailed 
at the time the events recorded in the 
Gospels took place. 

Such a splendid response on the part 
of the women of this community to the 
call for a systematic study of the records 
which we have of the life of Jesus is 
certainly most gratifying, and may be 
accepted as one more indication that the 
Christian people of the city are deeply 
interestéd in the religious life and in 
the study of live religious questions. 

AS. EE. 


Taking Hold. 


HE NEW BUILDING of ‘the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is taking hold. At the di- 
rectors’ meeting November 13, the 
names of 227 men were proposed for 
membership and the applications accept- 
ed. These 227 were the work of. just 
one month. This brought the Associa- 
tion membership up to over 850. It has 
now passed the 900 mark and the time 
is not far distant when the goal of one 
thousand members will be reached. 


One of the most satisfactory phases 
of this large increase is the fine quality 
of men that have lined up with the 
Association. There was little in the old 
building to attract this group of men, 
aside from committee service and cer- 
tain classes in the night school; but 
the new building with its many facilities 
for social enjoyment, such as bowling 
alleys, billiard rooms, and_ splendid 
physical equipment, etc., makes the in- 
stitution an attractive social rendezvous 
for the best type of young men in the 
city. Business men, too, are joining in 
goodly numbers. 


But the Association is not only for 
the socially attractive young fellow. It 
is also for the young man and boy of 
lesser opportunity and it is gratifying 
to note that large numbers of these are 
taking advantage of the splendid equip- 
ment, especially in the Educational De- 
partment. 

BJ 


Educational. 


This department enrolls young men in 
a wide variety of courses, from the 
working boys who come several nights 
a week for elementary instruction— 
Arithmetic, Geography, etc—to young 
business men who are taking Short- 
hand and bookkeeping, and, after Christ- 
mas, will be enrolled in the course in 
Investments. With an enrollment at this 
writing of 160-odd students, a total en- 
rollment of 300 different students this 
fiscal year is practically assured. 

The instructors in these classes are 
all trained men, the faculty of the Night 
School including in its number some of 
the strongest teachers in the city—men 


jwho are teaching in the Night School 


not for the sake of the financial re- 
muneration they receive, but because of 
high ideals of service and desire to be 
of practical use. 


23 Men Working for Men 


PAUL SUPER 


Industrial Education. 


At the last meeting of the directors 
another step toward practical Industrial 
Education was taken when it was voted 
to build ten carpenter benches and sup- 
ply the necessary tools to completely out- 
fit a class in Carpentry. This equipment 
will be used in two ways: First, to give 
young men an elementary introduction 
to Carpentry as a trade; and, second, in 
a Craftsmen’s Club to teach the school 
boys the elements of practical Carpentry 
for its cultural benefits. and everyday 
utility. 

The next step to be taken by the 
Association will be the installation of 
equipment for an Automobile School. 

When Mr. Larimer was in the States 
last summer he made a thorough study 
of the subject of Industrial Education 
and has mapped out a policy which will 
in a few years make the Young Men’; 
Christian Association a real factor in 
preparing young men for success in the 
mechanical trades. tarts 
ad 


Men and Religion. 


The Men and Religion Forward 
Movement is exceeding the anticipations 
even of those who projected the plan. 
Campaigns have been conducted in a 
number of cities with highly satisfactory 
results. The ones of which we have so 
far received reports have all been held in 
central northern cities. 

Interesting developments not at first 
anticipated have appeared. One of these 
has been the attitude of working men 
expressed through the Socialists. The 
tendency of these men at first was to 
oppose the movement, thinking that it 
was a rich man’s movement and just 
one more dodge of the church to make 
the working man think something was 
gving to be done for him. As the re- 
sults began to come in and the sin- 
cerity of the leaders was demonstrated, 
the attitude of the. Socialists was en- 
tirely reversed and one of. their leaders 


promised to send word to local secretar- 
ies throughout the country giving the 
movement an official “O. K.”, and ask- 
ing co-operation of the Socialists. A re- 
ligious movement that makes good with 
the laboring men has made good in- 
deed, and we may safely consider this a 
feather indicating the direction of the 
wind. se 
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A Million Members. 


A movement has been started on the 
mainland to bring the membership of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
up to one million men and boys. The 
present membership is a little over 530,- 
000, and the aim is to reach the million 
mark in three years, counting the pres- 
ent winter as the first of the three. 
Association workers all over the country 
say that the goal aimed at is entirely 
within the bounds of possibilities. 

The fact that this organization is to 
bring its membership up to one million 
men and boys is not the feature of the 
movement that is most gratifying— 
though this means that twice the present 
membership are to enjoy the many 
benefits of this institution. The most 
eratifying feature of the campaign is 
the basis on which these new members 
are to be secured. The men will not 
be asked primarily to come to the build- 
ing and enjoy the privileges, but to 
serve... Let ‘us enlist men for service 
rather than for statistics,’ says one of 
the International Secretaries, and it is 
in this spirit that the movement is un- 
dertaken. We feel more and more that 
we must call upon men not to buy our 
privileges, but to give themselves in un- 
selfish service for other men, and we 
realize better every day that more men 
are attracted by’ opportunities to do 
something for another man than are at- 
tracted by opportunities to get some- 
thing for themselves. Especially is this 
true of the men of higher ideals. This 
was the leading characteristic of the 
basis on which a number of men joined 
the local Association when in the old 
building. We could enlist the best mea 
in the city for committee work, men who 
could in no wise have been interested in 
using the privileges of the building. The 
privileges of the building will, of course, 
always be emphasized, but from a 
slightly different angle and that angle 
will be, “This is a good thing; I will 
pass it along,” instead of.“This is a good 
thing; I will corner it.” 

William Knowles Cooper, Secretary 
of the Association at Washington, D. 
C., and one of the leading men in the 
movement, says: “The only way to 
obtain a million members in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is to find 
work. for many thousands along the 
line of the natural capacity and adpt- 


ability of each man for altruistic work.” 


That is the secret of the whole thinge— 
finding the kind of work of an altruistic 
nature a man can do and putting him 
to work doing it. This sort’ of activity 


on the part of the Association leaders 


will enlist. many men and. add them to 
our ranks,—men who would be reached 
by no other appeal. 


CONSERVATION OF THE 
HAWAIIANS. 


HE RESIDENTS of Honolulu can- 

not appreciate the hold the Ha- 
waiian language has in the country dis- 
tricts of Oahu and more especially in the 
more distinctly Hawaiian communities of 


the other islands. It is naturai that the 
Hawaiians should seek to preserve their 
language as long as possible. A genera- 
tion or two hence, and the use of Ha- 
waiian in homes will no longer be com- 
mon. At present many communities em- 
phasize the Hawaiian. Indeed the older 
people often cannot speak English. The 
children ‘naturally learn their English in 
the public schools, even though at home, 
they must use their native tongue. 

For sentimental reasons I regret to 
see the passing of the Hawaiian language. 
In the schools, the courts, and the legis- 
lature we ought to have the English. But 
in the home the Hawaiian ought to be 
cherished and its perpetuation encour- 
aged in every possible way. Our little 
Japanese children are allowed to attend 
their Japanese schools, before and after 
the regular session of the public schools. 
I believe that Hawaiian schools also 
ought to be maintained at their extra 
hours, supported naturally by private 
subscription and not at public expense. 
Why should it not be? Because the Ha- 
waiian language will some time become 
a language of the past, is no reason for 
hastening its decay. Were I a Hawaiian 
I should wish to preserve my native 
tongue. We who have learned other 
languages would regret to use them in 
the sentimental expressions of our daily 
lives. So to the Hawaiian, his terms of 
endearment, his method of expressing 
himself in his native way, conveys more 
feeling, more real sentiment than if he 
couched his words after an English 
model. We cannot afford to neglect 
sentiment. 

The Organic Act gave to all male Ha- 
waiians the right of suffrage. It was a 
generous and a just gift. Its gift and ac- 
ceptance were a mutual pledge of good 
faith. Sometimes we learn that Hawai- 
ians have abused this right of suffrage. 
It is true. But the American certainly 
ought not to throw stones. Such abuse 
is far too common in our land. Hawai- 
ians have been charged with selling 
votes. Are they the only men who sell 
their votes for money or position? What 
about the interests that usually provide 
the money for the purchase of these 
votes? The latter are the ones who are 
far more guilty than the voter who has 
sold himself. 

To vote means much. To ‘take away 


the right, when once it has been given 
would be an injustice. To restrict the 
right. of those who are hereafter to re- 
ceive the suffrage is within the power of 
the voters of the communities. But we 
cannot consider ex post facto legislation. 

I believe the Hawaiian loves his right 
of suffrage. I believe he uses it at times 
ill-advisedly. But he should not be de- 
prived of it. He should be helped and 
encouraged to use it wisely. A property 
qualification finds little favor with Ameri- 
can people. The coming generation, 
under the improved educational systems, 
will be better trained all over the United 
States to express themselves honestly at 
the polls. This will be as true in Hawaii. 
All too rapidly is the older generation of 
Hawaiians passing away. I have visited 
in their homes, I have felt their friend- 
ship even though I could not understand 
their words. A fine race they were and 
the aged among them I have met have 
always my deepest respect. The next 
generation, those in middle life, have a 
larger proportion who understand and 
speak English. Some of these cling to 
the Hawaiian, and we cannot wonder at 
it. Of these, those who cannot use the 
English language are constantly decreas- 
ing in numbers. 

We are told that the Hawaiian votes 
control elections. Doubtless this is true. 
If mistakes are made, the fault lies far 
more with the leaders, more frequently 
white leaders, than with the voters as a 
body. Strong white leaders will have 
strong Hawaiian leaders working side by 
side with them. Evil minded leaders will 
draw also their support from the Ha- 
waiian, and this happens throughout our 
Republic. When leaders disagree, we 
cannot expect unity in the voting popula- 
tion, in Hawaii or in any other part of 
the United States. 

lager ok 
a a 

The truth is that to work insatiably 
requires. much less mind than to work 
judiciously and less courage than to re- 
fuse work that cannot be done honestly. 

—Arthur Helps. 
a & 


LAick, said Joncle. Hhenw isu like a 
hoss. It’s all right if you kin manage it. 
But don’ let it run away wif yer.” 

a ad 

“Don’t waste sympathy on yourself. If 
you are a gem, some one will find you.” 

“He approaches nearest the gods who 
knows how to keep silence, even though 
he is in the right,” said Cato. 

at st 

“Not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, is the secret of Christmas 
day ; the secret of all joy, peace, growth 
and power.” 
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SAVE YOUR FRIENDS. 
j HIS ISSUE contains an 


index of The Friend for 

for 1911. Later an in- 
dex will be made of all issues 
of The Friend since the time 
it came under the manage- 
ment of the Hawaiian Board, 
that is, from April, 1902, to 
the present date. 

With such an index, fol- 
lowed each year with one for 
every completed volume, our 
subscribers will have a valu- 
able reference work relating 
to the affairs, local and inter- 
national, which have been dis- 
cussed by many forceful 


writers within these past ten 
years. 
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Extracts from address of President 
S. B. Capen at recent meeting of the 
American Board at Milwaukee: 


“This year the budget for the Board’s 
actual work reaches the total of $1,030,- 
604, an increase of $76,000. Only six 
Boards in the world have a budget ex- 
ceeding $1,000,000. We rank fifth 
among the great Boards, and fourth 
among those of America in our invest- 
ments in foreign lands.” 

& 

“The treasurer has referred to the 
gift of $1,000,000, which has already be- 
come historic as the largest gift ever 
made by living donors to the cause of 
foreign missions.” 

cad 

“An increase of $41,000 from 
churches and individuals and from the 
young people, added to an increase of 
$22,500 from the same source in the 
centennial year is worthy of more than 
passing remark. Surely our denomina- 
tional life is expressing itself in a deeper 
consciousness of power and of loyalty 
when our churches in two years have 
thus poured out $62,500 more than they 
deemed possible before their interest 
was stirred by the apportionment plan. 
Hundreds of churches that before were 
silent are now contributing their quota, 
and all because of the new spirit of 


team play that is animating our 
churches. The present transition of 
denominational organization will as- 


suredly bring effectiveness and power 
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for larger service in our beloved home- 
land as well as abroad if the present 
evidence of increasing loyalty and 
courage are a foretaste of what is to 
come.” 
a 

“Not everywhere might we find eager- 
ness to hear the Gospel, and an entire 
absence of opposition. Some fields must 
be won by seed sowing and persistent 
waiting, but we actually face challenges 
that reach to the point of embarrassment 
because of their openness and the ease 
with which whole districts can now be 
evangelized.” 


& 
“Surely there is no one item of news 
so vitally important nor so_ eagerly 


greeted by the missionaries asthe fact 
that this year we have appointed be- 
tween the two Octobers seventy-three 
missionaries. For years our Board has 
scarcely held its own in the number of 
its workers. Other boards are increas- 
ing their force by large percentages, 
while we have stool still for rearl a de- 
cade. A glance at the picture of this 
year’s conference reveals a sturdy group 
of recruits. They are men and women 
of genuine ability, of experience, and of 
caliber adequate for leadership. Several 
of them are scholarship men from 
their respective seminaries. Their ar- 
rival at their posts will be greeted by 
fellow workers with joy hightened by 
the long delay. But the disappointing 
element is that even this number does 
not make possible the manning of ad- 
vanced posts, nor yet the increase of 
forces in the central stations, but only 
the filling of gaps so long vacant that 
they have become a menace to the 
efficiency of our work and a disgrace to 
our denomination.” 
& 

“Special comment should be made 
concerning those who go forth for term 
engagements. This feature of the 
3oard’s policy has received emphasis 
this year. We can send single men as 
assistants and tutors to our educational 
institutions without outfit allowances 
and on the single man’s salary. These 
workers, using only English, are ready 
on the day of arrival to relieve our 
veteran leaders of much of the detail 
in administration, while coming into 
personal touch with student 
groups than has before been possible. 
[t is worth pointing out that this policy 
is comparatively new, and, in fact,. is 
not followed at present by many boards. 
Also that this special type of American 
Christian college man, direct, broad- 
minded, athletic, attractively social but 
none the less devoted, represents a most 
needed and valuable re-enforcement to 
our missionary forces.” 


Our Young People 


HENRY P. JUDD 


The Christmas Season. 


ECEMBER brings to the Sunday 
Schools rich opportunities for deep- 
ening the loyalty of the pupils to Jesus 
Christ and for expanding the influence ot 
the schools. Many new children are gath- 
ered into the classes, drawn no doubt 
by the prospect of having a happier 
Christmas if connected with the school 
than if apart from it. With the larger 
attendance and the spirit of joy per- 
vading the atmosphere, the teacher has 
a wonderful opportunity to extend the 
usefulness of the Sunday School. The 
closing year has been a good one in 
Hawaii nei. Let our Hawaiian schools 
make the most of the glad Christmas 
season and give the children a happy 
Christmas. 
& 


Temperance in Our Schools. 


If the cause of temperance is to be 
victorious in Hawaii nei, our Sunday 
schools must do something along the 
line of intelligent teaching of temper- 
ance. The teachers should be aroused 
to the need for healthy instruction and 
the value of impressing upon youthful 
minds the evil results of drinking. As 
a help to making our teaching effective. 
let us secure illustration from current 
life, showing that prohibition pays and 
that drinking decreases the power of 
men, besides ruining homes and causing 
untold misery in the world. We should 
avoid anything but the actual facts, but 
insist on that which we know to be 
the truth in the matter. For example 
when we hear people make the claim 
that prohibition cripples business, we 
may quote the case of Oklahoma to 
show that quite the contrary has _ re- 
sulted from voting “dry.” Some said 
that Oklahoma would be ruined be- 
cause of her vote. Let us see how she 
was “ruined’’ during the first three 
years of prohibition. In that period 
Oklahoma City doubled her population, 
multiplied her wealth by four, her com- 
merce by three and a half and her bank 
clearings by four. Tulsa increased her 
population 130 per cent, multiplied her 
wealth by six and her commerce by five. 
Similar stories could be told of the 
other cities of the State which during 
the three years increased her population 
by 250,000 

Some believe that beer makes a man 
strong. One such man said to a work- 
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ingman speaker at an open-air meeting: 
“When I have my beer I feel strong 
enough to knock down a house.” The 
speaker retorted, “Through my leaving 
off my beer I have been able to put 
two houses up!’ This shows the at- 
titude of the two men, one destructive, 
the other constructive. 

It is a Japanese proverb that says, 
“The man takes a drink, the drink takes 
a drink, the drink takes the man.” 

a 


Proposed Goal of the International 
S. S. Association. 


The International Sunday School 
Association has set forth its goal to be 
reached during the next three years be- 
fore the next triennial convention. It 
proposes to have all of North America 
fully organized so far as the population 
will justify. It expects a gain of a 
million a year in membership, the or- 
ganizing of 3333 new mission Sunday 
Schools annually, 50,000 organized 
classes of adults at the end of the trien- 
nium, 300,000 enrolled in teacher-train- 
ing classes at the end of the triennium, 
each State giving an annual contribu- 
tion to the International Association 
equal to one-tenth. of the local budget 
and one million conversions a year for 
the next three years. 
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The Nickel in the Church Collection. 


The Territory makes us pay taxes, 
the lodge its dues, the club its assess- 
ments and the rest of the world its 
bills. “Pay that thou owest,’” it de- 
mands and we must pay or get out. 
The church alone lets our contribution 
be voluntary. Because we are not com- 
pelled, we dodge and hedge. The re- 
sult is that the church has to go limp- 
ing through the world with a staff in 
one hand and a hat in the other. With 
an apologetic cough she timidly asks a 
little alms. When the collection plate is 
passed, men and women indulgently and 
patronizingly give the smallest coin we 
use—a nickel—in an age when riches 
upon riches are piling up in the treasur- 
ies of schools, colleges, art galleries, li- 
braries and the like. The joke of the 
age is that after one has spent his dol- 
lars for luxury, he must “save a nickel 
for church.” If the Lord loves only 
cheerful givers, there are going to be 
some vacant mansions in the sky. If 
every member of the church were to 
give as he gives to the world, the devil 


would soon begin to pull down-his flag. 


How much do we owe? <A tenth 
anyhow. We give that tithe in tipping 
those who serve us. God asks a tenth 


of our money and the Sabbath, the 


Seventh of our time. Seven is more 


than six and ten than nine, yet men ac- 
complish more work in six days than 
seven and prosper more with  nine- 
tenths than with all. No man knows 
just why. It is one of God’s myster- 
ious laws. There must be a reason. 
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Another Sunday School Lesson. 


The Sunday School is sometimes in- 
dulgently sneered at by big men who 
ought to be ashamed of themselves for 
not knowing better. There can be no 
more important institution in any com- 
munity than the Sunday School. Banks, 
mercantile business, factories, railroads, 
do not make men, they consume them. 
The most and best they can do is to 
furnish the material means of life and 
make them more available. The train- 
ing to transmute the raw material into 
the real article must be acquired else- 
where. Real life is not acquisition ; it is 
the expression outwardly of the living 
forces within. Worthy living is the 
expression of the best powers we have 
or can put within us. The live Sunday 
School touches human life when it is 
purest and tends to keep it pure. It 
takes it when it is growing and de- 
velops the best powers and eliminates 
the weaknesses. It makes men if it 
knows its business. The Sunday School 
molds, expends, lays broader founda- 
tions, makes a larger and richer life 
possible in future manhood or woman- 
hood for the child or youth under its 
training. 

& 
Another Function of the 
Sunday School. 


One of the things we need swiftly to 
get away from is the notion that the 
sole business of the Sunday School is 
to teach the little boys and girls to “be 
good.” That degenerates so easily into 
the “goody goody.” Truth, right and 
vigor of character are the things the 
Sunday School deals in; and it is its 
business not alone to teach these, but 
to train its charges in them. Its work 
is not limited to the little ones; it has 
quite as important and strong a message 
for the larger boys and girls and for 
men and women. 

If you wish to assure yourself of the 
future success of your boys and. girls, 
see that they are in the Sunday School 
and that you understand what the Sun- 
day School is trying to do for them, 
and lend it your sympathetic assistance ; 
see that it has competent helpers, enough 
rightly to care for them when they are 
there. It will broaden their outlook and 
increase their power to be of conse- 
quence in life. It will enlarge their 
power to get satisfaction out of what 
life brings to them. 
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(J BOOK REVIEWS 


For: Lovers and Others. 


This is an entirely new and altogether 
unusual book with which one falls in 
“love at first sight.” Surely any one, 
after seeing its exquisite daintiness, will 
wish to possess James Terry White's 
“Book of Roses.” Even the pages har- 
monize in their. delicate cloud colorings 
with the lovely thoughts written upon 
them. The pages are tinted to represent 
a whole day of sun-tinted clouds, from 
the blush of early dawn to first star of 
evening. Indeed no labor, time or money 
has been spared to obtain the very finest 
finish of each minutest detail. And best 
of all it has poems suitable for nearly all 
occasions thru life—meeting, courtship, 
betrothal and weddings, even up to the 
golden! Not forgotten are the yearly, 
and all other home anniversaries, as well 
as graduation, birthdays, and last but 
far from the least, Religious thots. It is 
really a book all should possess for their 
very own. It will appeal to people of all 
ages, and makes the most charming gift 
from friend to friend. Not all poetry is 
desirable, but these short poems form an 
almost perfect chain of beautiful gems, 
ranking in beauty with those of the col- 
lection “With Sa’di in the Garden. 

Mee. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 

Y ork S125: 
ad 

The wise got something of the year’s 
harvest unto the granary; the other- 
wise ate it up as they went along. 


& 
“Fishing?” inquired the man. 
“Yes,” answered the boy. 


“Nice dog you've got. What’s his 
name?” 
“Fish? What do you call him that 
for?” 
“Cause he won’t bite.” 
FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


and other Red Letter Days. 


Dainty Florentine Framed Pictures 
Illuminated Book Marks 
Religious Booklets 
Bible Story Books 
Birthday Cards 
Congratulation Cards 
Condolence Cards 
Wall Cards. 

Hawaiian Board Book Rooms. 
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“Tt Cannot Grow Old’ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 
That Little Bar and Nut has solved the Problem! 
It has put all other Encyclopaedias out of date! 


“It is used as an authority in our Editorial Rooms.””—Review of Reviews. 


The most valuable, durable and beautiful set of books published. 


1. Nelson’s Patent Binding Device makes Nelson’s 
Perpetual Loose-Leave Encyclopaedia the only abso- 
lutely New Reference Work obtainable, because this Won- 
derful Device enables the Publishers to keep Nelson’s 
always up to date. 


2. Nelson’s Maintains Permanent Editorial Staffs in 
New York, Edinburgh and Montreal. The Editor-in- 
Chief is John H. Finley, LL. D., President of the College 
of the City of New York; the Canadian Editor is William 
Peterson, LL. D., C. M. G., Principal of McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, Canada, and the European Editor is 
George Sandeman, M. A., Edinburgh, Scotland. Thus, 
Three Great Editorial Staffs, assisted by a corps of con- 
tributors, are engaged on Nelson’s the year round, and 
OVER 500 NEW PAGES are supplied every year, so 
that this great work never becomes old—it will Always be 
the Latest. 


3. Nelson’s Research Bureau for Special Information— 
only institution of its kind anywhere—is maintained en- 
tirely at the publishers’ expense to answer questions and 
to furnish subscribers any information requested—FREE. 


4. Nelson’s Beautiful Models and Manikins have been 
imported especially for this work, to illustrate such 
absorbingly interesting subjects as the Human Body, the 
Automobile, the Turbine, etc. No other Reference Work 
has accomplished this. 


PERPETUAL 


ThelSom’s toose-tear 


Encyclopoedia ana 


Research Bureau for Special Information 


FOUR GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS 


Patented Loose-Leaf Binding Device 


Keeps Nelson’s perpetually new. 


Three Permanent Staffs of Editors 


Insure accurate and dependable information. 


Research Bureau to Answer Questions 


Makes Nelson’s the only complete work of ref- 
erence, 


Models and Manikins Show and Explain 


all parts of Automobile, Turbine, Human Body, etc. 


Approved, Adopted and Used by the United 
States Government Departments and by Uni- 
versities, Colleges, Libraries and School Boards . 


- throughout the Country; also The officially 


Recognized Authority in Canada. 
READ THIS LETTER 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Rochester, N. Y., 
THOMAS NELSON & Sons, May 3, IoII. 


New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I have received your shipment of revision 
pages for the Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia for the year 1911, 
and I desire to express to you once more my appreciation 
both for the form and substance of your Encyclopedia. It 
seems to me you have devised an excellent and most valu- 
able method of keeping reference material up to date. 


Very truly yours, 
MBN ene: ~D> 
NELSON’S PERPETUAL LOOSE-LEAF ENCY- 
CLOPAEDIA CONTAINS MORE THAN 70,000 


SUBJECTS—TREATING OVER 1,000.000 TOPICS 
—7,000 ILLUSTRATIONS—500 MAPS. 


Each article in Nelson’s embodies the results of the very latest research. See the articles on Andes Tunnel and 
Railway: Conservation; Flying Machines; Fireproof Construction; Foods; Inland Waterway; Panama Canal (constructive 
work, concrete plains, etc.); and hundreds of others not to be found in any other Encyclopedia. 


We have found that information on subjects of great interest changes so rapidly that we have 
IMPORTANT decided hereafter, no matter how great the cost, to issue our revision pages half yearly in March 
and October instead of annually as heretofore. 


December, 1911. 


Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia has so put out of date the old-fashioned, regularly bound 
EXCHANGE encyclopedias, that we are constantly receiving requests for an allowance on old encyclopedias 
to apply as part payment on Nelson's. List showing these allowances will be sent on request. 


Write today for the FREE loose-leaf portfolio on Nature Study, particulars of the Bureau of Research for special 
information, facsimile endorsement letters from Scientists and Fducators, and full information about Nelson's Loose-Leaf 
Reference System. Our Special introductory price and easy-p:yment terms interest all who appreciate a bargain. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, PEP? 381-385 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Founded in Edinburgh, 1798 Over 100 Years in Business Established in New York, 1854 


Publishers of The American Standard Bible—Endorsed by Universities, Theological Seminaries and Colleges throughout America 
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Telephone 1657. EVENTS. Tel. Main 1109. C. H Bellina, Mgr 
Manufacturing and Repairing. 

Auto Fenders made of Aluminum OCTOBER. CL UB ) TABLES 


JOHN MATTOS 


SANITARY PLUMBER & SHEET METAL 
WORKER. 


1175 Alakea near Beretania. 
HONOLULU, T, H. 
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28 Hotel street 
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DRINK 


7 Gascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft’s Fountain Soda Works 


Sole Agents 
Telephone 2270 


Mrs. F. S. Zeave 


Rooms 67-68 Young Bldg. 


Ladies Reddy te-VWear 
GOWNS also. 


Dressmaking 


Phone No.-3008 


30th. Lau Kit, clerk at Wickman’s, steals 
$4000 worth of jewelry. 

Mass meeting held in Young Hotel to 
Committee on 


31st. 
discuss yellow fever. 
sanitation appointed. 


NOVEMBER. 


1st. Ten minute car service established 
by Rapid Transit over all cai routes. 

2d. Dr. Donald Currie detached from U. S. 
service to take charge of mosquito 
campaign. 

3d. Julien D. Hayne, a man of many 
aliases, formerly prominent in Hono- 
lulu, arrested for forgery in New York 
....Mikado’s birthday observed. 

6th. $145,000 reported available for mos- 
quito campaign will all be spent. 
Bananas ordered cut down. 

7th. Diptheria reported on Kauai. 

8th. Dr. William T. Brigham and others 
protest against wholesale destruction of 
banana plants in the mosquito cam- 
paign....Nothing of a yellow fever 
character since the first mild case. 

9th. Dr. Currie ordered to San Francisco 
Federal Station. 

10th. Dr. Rupert Blue arrives from San 
Francisco to take charge for a short 
time of U. S. Medical Corps and aid 
Honolulu in clean up campaign 
Professor Perret gives a fine lecture on 
volcanic phenomena. 

14th. Colonel Ebert, ranking officer Med- 
ical Corps U. S. A., addressed citizens 
on mosquito campaign. 

15th. Mediterranean fruit fly campaign is 
being inaugurated. 

16th. Members of Board of Health and 
Sanitation Committee study low lands 
around Honolulu. 

17th. Hngineer Martin shows great waste 
of water in present system of plantation 
ditches....Dr. John S. McGrew, “The 
Father of Annexation,’ died, aged 86 
years, had resided in Honolulu since 
1866....John Nott also died after an 
illness of only one day, had resided in 
Honolulu over fifty years. 

19th. Vast quantities of bananas and rub- 
bish carted to scows' to be dumped in 
the ocean. About 1000 loads. 

20th. Annual meeting of Territorial Teach- 
ers’ Convention held in McKinley High 
School building....Dr. Currie presented 


with watch as testimonial to his public 
service. 
Ms 
DEATHS. 


At Kalepolepo, Maui, October 30—Mrs. L. 


Halstead. 

In Honolulu, November 13—Mrs. Mary E. 
Yarrick. 

In Honolulu, November 17—Dr. John S. 
McGrew, aged 86 years. 

In Honolulu, November 17—John Nott, 
aged 79 years. 

In Honolulu, November 18—Mrs. Miriam 
K. Kekuewa, one of the old Hawaiian mis- 
sionaries to the Marquesas Islands. 

In Honolulu, November 19—Mrs. Sarah A, 
Berger. 

a 
MARRIAGES. 


Schofield-Dillon—In Honolulu, October 31, 
1911; J. P. Schofield and Blanche B. Dil- 
lon. 

Rietow-Gibson—In Honolulu, November 2, 
1911; Ray HE. Rietow and Maile Gibson. 
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FORT ST., ABOVE HOTEL. 
RIGS OF ALL KINDS, 
GOOD HORSES, 
CAREFUL DRIVERS. 


“Thy Man-Servant 

and thy Maid=Servant’’ 
ARE THEY JAPANESE? 
GIVE THEM THE TOMO 


50¢c. a year, 


i 
; 
q 
i 


; P.O. Box 441 "PHONE 2484 : 
: 

| J, W.KERSHNER 
: VULCANIZER | 
— Automobile Tires a 2 
Specialty i 
< P| 
: 1177 Alakea St, HONOLULU, T.H. : 
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P. O. Box 504 Market Tel., 1814 


HAWAII 
MEAT MARKET 


RETAIL BUTCHERS 
Retail Market and Office, 50-56 King St, 
Manufacturers Hams, Bacon, Lard, Bo- 
logna, Headcheese, Frankfurters, etc. Family 
and Shipping Trade Supplied. Army Con- 


tractor. Purveyors to Oceanic, Pacific Mail, 
Occidental and Oriental and Canadian 
Steamers, 


TRY ‘CRYSTAL SPRINGS BUTTER. 


Stationers, 
News-dealers, Music and 
general paper 
supply-house. 
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Hawaiian News Co. 


ALEXANDER YOUNG BLDG. 
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PHONE 2077 


ARTISTIC 
PORTRAITU RE 


KODAK DEVELOPING 


R.W. Perkins 
Photographer 


& PRINTING 
ISLANDVIEWS 


110 Hotel St.. 
near Fort 


Honolulu, T. H. 


. ddodfima 


DEALER IN JAPANESE DRY AND FANCY 
GOODS AND CURIOS 


American Gents’ Furnishing Goods 
Large Assortment of Hats for Ladies and 
Gentlemen always on hand. 


No. 30 S. KING ST., HONOLULU, T. H. 
Branch Store of the Japanese Bazaar, 


1137 Fort Street 


Phone 2136 P. O. Box 875 


HONOLULU IRON WORKS COMPANY 


Established 1852. 
ENGINEERS, BUILDERS OF SUGAR 
MACHINERY. 

C. Hedemann, Manager. 

Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 


Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 


Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 

Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 


Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
Pumps. HONOLULU, T. H. 


KOA FURNITURE 
MADE TO ORDER 


See Samples at 


_ SUN LEE TAI 
& CO. 


26 KING STREET 


PICTURE FRAMING, 
CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS 
PAINTERS 


AND 


Hodgins-Porter—In Denver, Colorado, No- 
vember 4, 1911; Dr. A. C. Hodgins and 
Elinor M. Porter. 


/Wong-Goo Kim—In Honolulu, November 4, 
Philip Chin Wong and Ella L. Y./| 


1911; 
Goo Kim. 

Campion-Bird—In Honolulu, 
1911; Norman G. Campion and Jessie M. 
Bird. 

Osburn-Patterson—In Honolulu, November 
13, 1911; Val Priestly Osburn and Eva A. 
Patterson. 


| Lowrey-Kopke—In Honolulu, November 14, 


1911; Sherwood McLowrey and _ Ida 


Kopke. 


ber 15, 1911; Perey T. Cleghorn and 


Helen H. Hough. 
Dutot-Davison—In Honolulu, November 16, 
1911; Jess Dutot and Fannie Davison. 
Engle-Lee—In Seattle, November 19, 1911; 
Walter Engle and Edna Lee. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME SIXTY- 
NINE OF THE FRIEND. 


January to December, 1911. 


Editorial. 

Arbitration Meeting .........-4 August, page 
Automobile, Christianizing the..Sept. page 
Better Way, Lhe. ....-0...52.- January, page 
Garnival Week. 25 6... 2 ee ee oes March, page 
Certificates of Birth............ April, page 
Chapman Campaign Off, The....Dec., page 
China Arousing the World...January, page 
Oa Sl OPIS Bove ocr oie, cite se ons(e, latin anptlans Dec., page 
Commission Government......-. . March, page 
Congress and Liquor in Hawaii..Jan., page 
Courtesy, Hawaii a Leader in....Oct., page 
De, Horest. Of Papa. fai ress ere aye June, page 
Delendae Sunt Calicidae........ Dec., page 


page 
page 
page 
page 


Dr. De Forest’s Foreboding..January, 
Epoch Making Congress, An....Nov., 
False Dignity Sept., 
Federal Building: Site, The....... June, 


Frear-Kuhio Episode, The....... June, page 
Priend Yexpansiom, 25 peice. ccee 0 April, page 
Friend Peace Scholars........... Oct., page 
Hriend@Scholarships .<)%+ 5-2 cr- «0! Feb., page 
Pruitsrot (WASE.PONCI.) | psc eds s Sept., page 
Gathering. of! the Clans.........% June, page 
GOOG NWOT Ruiiaeir austapeyetetele citetietes rhe Nov., page 
KETC ACAD A Vo este caschnle elle sa (alle teu ele dueny Oct., page 
Greatest Movement on WPHarth..June, page 
Fever ae ould Seu biel. iy = lear anne ee tice Seen a Sept., page 
GueStsHol, FLONOM ier sisccmin «s/s ce 0 Feb., page 
Palawan ilouce meh orda caniemiesstals Sept., page 
EVA raat) ast kc Um tins ais sle tonal oph istaas March page 
Hawaii's Grand Old Man........ May, page 
Henry Perrine Baldwin.......... Aug., page 
IELOINIC NEAERa Ma eshte al hoeehn te a hiuelieyseeii tenes Dec., page 
Immigration, Dr. Clark on........ July, page 
Japanese Number, Our.......... July, page 
FEM CANG MDB etl evotans olsun te lsls, heehee where Feb., page 
ICUIO ANd GEIS TAROPO oo alanis ease oh Aug., page 
IPE tin NOb Ves ane onan 5 aoe 5 4 March, page 


Legislature of 1911, The 
Lift it Now 
Los Angeles to Honolulu....... 
Manon Suna We eA isin eed elnte te eNe maT eee April, page 
|Meeting House Revival, The.....Sept., page 
Men and Religion on the Mainland. Dec., p. 


page 
page 
page 


Methodists to the Forefront..... Feb., page 
More -Chronieleds Bunkise: «>a May, page 
Mosquito Campaign in Hawaii...Oct., page 
Mothers Rice (oyrsteic: Shietnts etna June, page 
jgNeeded, A: New Clubs, . bvexccud. «enn July, page 
Neglected Opportunity .......... July, page 
New Society in Hawaii, A...... June, page 
Nesmte Stepsiaitedi:,.2 6 .).tepaneea ced octane Aug., page 
Nitobe, (Dreslinaz0 © isi Oct., page & 
|Notable Enterprise, A............ July page 
INO tables mee tee ine nil teen ee eee June, page 
|Nuuanu Street Center............July, page 
|Outlook, The, and Hawaii........Feb., page 
JOUTLOOK Mie MAR alin ghee nt cial ieen Mar., page 
Parades nenme ar vain of wong edn eee Mar., page 
Parcels POSE <u tteseink oa cocker aete Oct., page 
Poor, Proceéeaurne: SAM on aan eee Apr‘l, page 
fEossible: Industry, “A\s pi ese net Nov., page 
HE UNCH DOW Tit dah. delay ae et kio eee Jan., page 
|/Quinn Bill, The Killing of the....May, page 
Richards Journey) Mric id ae Feb., page 
Richards in Japan, Mr..........¢, April, page 
Rice, Mother es... to a hatte eee June, page 
mYyder, DreOnarlesids. osc oun Aug., page 
Sad Moss7-A.. 7... osha eccebe worene Sept., page 


November 4, | 


Cleghorn-Hough—In Stockton, Cal., Novem- | 
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Hawaiian Carriage M’f’g Co., Ltd 


Dealers in 
‘CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL. 


Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 


Automobile Repairing, Painting and 


Trimming 


427 QUEEN ST. HONOLULU 
P. O. Box 193; Phone 2447 


Telephone 1420 


ASAHI & CO. 


H. MATSUTO 


CONTRACTORS 
anon BUILDERS 


HOUSE PAINTING, 
PAPER HANGERS 


208 Beretania St. 


U. 0. YEE HOP & G0. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BUTCHERS. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


Dealers in 


Fresh and Cured Meats, Smoked Tongue, 
Fresh Canned Oysters, Poultry, Game, 
Eggs, Cheese, Butter, Fresh, Smok- 
ed and Salt Fish, Fruits and 
Vegetables, etc. 


Shipping Trade Supplied a Specialty. 
| N. KING STREET, HONOLULU, T. H. 


| Branch at Oahu Market: Stalls 1, 2, 3, 4, & 5. 


Market Telephone 1851 
Slaughterhouse Telephone 1068 


Cable Address “Takapu,”’ Honolulu 
Telephone 1675 - P. O. Box 968 


1. TaKaKuwa 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 
JAPANESE PROVISIONS AND 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


NUUANU ST., Near King Street, 
HONOLULU, Bia 
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Shi CE ME Key aes ncconlo- OtNA Glbodors Oren Oct., page 5 
NOTIGE ] Soaial Mawantaees Hohe Che ceo a Dec., page 3 Re O. Box 961 Tel. 1731 
4 Statenood aA Saline anit cae ote er nele Mar., page 4 
TaveOuen uli Zar hots. Se Meee aN ee? gal aired Dec., page 4 
ROWS OST Lise de Cline pater ednimisinrt onateenstel « May, page 3 
Treaty ampaign, Thescm. 2.0.4. Oct., page 3 
Twentieth Sc oneunY, Spirit. ais Re Lfgeke i 
Uni ‘sal P ongress, First.May, pa 
eee SOS INKS “AND DISTILLED Unusual Stir. ee page 3 + 
iluk Ant RESO waterete | sinister © 
WATER OUR SPECIALTY. Wtuea Union Churchoeisc 0. page 5 
TT Sa Walter G. Sane. B® ak cue eee pase} 
Wanted, A New League......... 
Why Not Here...... & REELS ace , page 3 MERCHANT TAILOR. 
Woolley’s Statement, Mr page 3 ; 
ARCTIG SODA WATER RO Se da ae ee a June, page *| Suits made to order in the Latest Styles. 
Other Articles. Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 
WORKS IA DOU RT COSRUNS ss. osieverd ehelaiaiealeheie Feb., page 15 x 
Above All em, een Sao Bo.to Pong eee, : 
: k , Akaiko, z Sp One cteen aheeons ets D " 
LEITHEAD & WOODWARD, Proprietors. | \icana, Akaiko, Letter From....Jan., page 11| King St. - - - McCandless Bldg. 
Mitiver Churches: et cases 4 Ue. Dace: 9 


Phone 1557. 


P. O, Box 660 


HOOK ON 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 
Military Uniforms. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


159 S. KING STREET, corner Bishop Street 
Branches at Fort Shafter and Schofield 


Barracks. 


Telephone 1417 


Civilian Suits. 


Weedon 's 
wWaZzaar 


HAWAIIAN CURIOS. 


HAWAIIAN AND FOREIGN STAMPS. 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


Books Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


1140 FORT STREET, LOVE BLDG., 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


ie fes 


YOKOHAMA 


2 oO iad 


mea i<,. LD. 


General 


Accepted, 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT ST. 
Y. AKAI, Manager. 


Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 


American Board, Story of the...Jan., page 15 
Ancient Trail Reopened, D. S....Sept., page 5 
An Enlarging Horizon, F.W.D. ‘May, page 12 
Annual Meeting, The, J.P.E:. .Aug., page 13 
Annual Meeting, The, iS bal he ARO ‘Aug. page 16 
Art Episode, and Artists, T.R.... July page 9 
Asking Questions, Art of, H.P.J.Oct., page 15 
Baker, Ray Stannard, D.S....... April, page 6 
Baldwin, Henry Perrine, W.R.C..Aug., page 5 
Being Found Blameless, W.8.O...Nov., page 6 
Be Reasonable, JW Gis cos. ides Oct., page 14 
Bible Reading, Systematic Bic ea Feb., page 16 
Bible School, New Life in Our, A.A.H...Mar., 3 
Bible Training Ins. of Hawaii, F.W.D. Feb., 21 
Bible Training School, The Honolulu. June, 6 
Biblical Ignorance of College Students 

sl devdle page 20 
Big Brothers, Need Some, spoke 

NAT KUNE Aancomindiae auton corre Nov., page 15 
Big Brother, What is a, W.L.W.Nov., 
Bosworth Bible Class for 

People, A.A.E. 
Boys of Honolulu, 3 

ALOWOKENTS Gol Clolo.c cus o tnd Geico Nov., page 14 


Britain, A. Word From, E.J.R...Jan., page 14 
Campaign for Better Homes, A, F i 

EIEIO S00 OIE OODLE iD ORONO Cou OO ar., page 8 
Cannibal Dog-Man, The, W.D.W....Feb. p. 13 


Canoe of the Dragon, The, W.D.W.. 


Capen, Pres. S. B. Extract. from Address 
(Oe Oy3in Gitdoee OC tIOKLO GOO BIEL O HOO Dec., page 14 
Children, Getting the, W.B.O.....Oct., page 8 


Children’s Day, Our Anuual, A.A.B.June p. LL 
China, Note from Mrs. H. W. Thwing, 

jes DEAR CARRE CIO Bore cre April, page 21 
China, The Arousing of, F.W.D...Dec., page 6 
China’s Fight Against Opium, E.W.T., 

eave eters ae erGueee rel aateueicher ste Aug., page 18 


China, Teachers for, Visiting Mid- 
Pacific Institute, F.W.D.....Feb., page 12 
Ghitaise Crisis, TOE Seer craieriretsmeie sl ete Deec., page 4 


Christian Endeavor, A New Scheme in, 


SN SD ie (a8) o's cob oe tar enveian abetie March page 13 
Christ’s Supreme Wish, W.B.O..Dec., page 9 
Christmas Entertainment, A Unique, ; 

sANOAR Eo torewsiraes ev anes eile) s)auatsbtirense ey bey « Jan., page 15 
Church “At Home,” The, A.A.E..June, page 11 
Chureh of’ God, The, W.B:Or cn... Dec., page 9 
Church, The Humanized, W.B.O..Dec., page 9 
Church Unity, Perley L. Horne...Jan., page 7 
Church Unitve W.B. Once oe enero ae Dec., page 7 
Clock, The Most Wonderful in the 

WORT IAG. chewtrrene niche alter erers June, page 19 


Closer Co-operation Among Women, 

i NGI NA EO ODL OO Co OO a aCe Feb., page 9 
Church ‘Year, High Tide of the, A.A.E. 

es aoe eee gant ap olect, hate Re Feb., page 10 
Civilization, The Ideal, B.J.R...March, page 8 
College of Hawaii, The, J.W.G..May, page 13 


ATA rey: bist sicuslel 4 eee ee Aug., page 7 
Conservation of the Hawaiians, P.L.H., 

oT Ua Naane a heh o-salla\ilaastey 47a tel toats nary Dec., page 13 
Conservation, Cost of a Word, E.J.R., 

ESRI VON cy tT IT ame he meCRe ero One Jan., page 13 
Creation of Man,. W.DiW.. «eis. aces Aug., page 6 
Creed, The Teacher’s, H.P.J..... June, page 13 


Dedication of the New Methodist 
Episcopal Church, J. W. Wadman, 
DD. Feb., page 6 

Difficulties Not Relieved by Use of 
IMONCe)s sd). Eva: oct seaaeeneneretonte Mar., page 7 


Discussing Vital Social Questions, A.A.E. 

I VIIAG Waleckt ecabsGacrshe urges ee ee eee page 11 
Doshisha’ Visited, \T. Rice 3. .05% July, page 10 
Bast and West Epitomized, E.J.R...M 
Haster Day Offering, A.A.E...May, 

BAVA TUNG) vals \ocve elvan apa aeieaentaie © ein ate page 11 


Educational Movement, An Important, 
OY NVR DG SiR ons tol apchancne Greene February, page 13 
Education of Japanese Children in Ha- 
wall, Myo." MM. Dsjt on January, page 5 
Education, Some Tendencies in, Perley 
BRELOrNe gy i yleoemtener bone ae ¢ June, page 8 
Fair Play andthe Sunday Law, ESS; 
BPObrualy treponeriawtrtnt Hore ress page 15 


Fine Achievement, A, W.B.O..... 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


Telephone 1491. 177 KING ST. 


J. ABADIE’S 


;> FRENCH 
| LAUNDRY 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


° 


° 1o 


‘ 
‘ 
. 
‘ 
‘ 
: 
. 


Telephone 1693 P. O. Box 903 


Odo Shoten 


Importer and Dealer in 
JAPANESE PROVISIONS & GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE. 


No. 38 HOTEL ST., HONOLULU, T. H. 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE a Specialty. 


16 MERCHANT STREET 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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P. O, Box 829 


HATS 


LADIES’ and GENTS. 


E, MORIKUCHI 


14 HOTEL ST. 


DR. FRANCIS WONG 
LEONG 


1264 Emma Street, 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Office Hours: 9 to 11 a. m.; 1 to 3 p. m.; 


7 to 8 p. m. Sundays, 10 to 12 m., 


Phones: Office 1030, Residence 2191. 


Tel. 2478. Box 951 


CITY MILL 
CO, LTD. 


Estd. 1899, 
CIO NT’ RVACC TO Ris 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT———RICE and BRAN 
HARDWARE. 


P. O. Box 876 Tel, Main 13875 


MURAKAMI 
SHOTEN 


Importer and Dealer in 
JAPANESE PROVISIONS, GROCERIES 


Goods, 
Crockery, Silks, &c. 


Dry and Fancy 


30-34 HOTEL ST., 


near Nuuanv 


Five Canons on How to Read..April, page ‘15 


For Lovers and Others, M.P.S...Dec., page 15 
Friend, History of The. ‘January, page 3 
Friend, Japanese Comment on The 's 

New Departure, F.S.S...February, page 15 
Friend Scholarship Students... .Oct., page 13 
Pricnds, 4Save; VOUr . sce wie ee we Dec., page 14 
Getting Together, W.B.O........ Dec., page 10 
Gods Who Found Waters, The, W.D.W., 

GACTEODET 5 otidensirctisus ito hos apredars» mel bee page 11 


Growing Pains of the Young Church in 


Japan, Rev. H. V. S. Peeke—May, page 19 
Guarding a Trust, W.B.O....... Nov., page 6 
Gulick, Mrs. Alice E. Wallbridge, J.T.G., + 

PEE STY ii. sta cme oo Poin esate ates page 17 
Guidieks GReyee Ok Fy iSzew. nleiegerr eis May, page 5 

(Frontespiece, May) 

Hawaiian Ministers’ Salaries, W.B.O., 

DELO DORE adits cre etic le eres ey etees ra ets as ge 8 
Hawaiians, Conservation of the, P.L.H., 

5 Be GEO Cie OAS OPIS BCR can As Dec page 13 
Hawaii, The State of, D.S....January, page 5 
Hilo Boarding School, Seventy-fifth 

Birthday.of, Masi Sis aciuek October, page 17 
Hilo Watershed, That, W.B.O., Nov., page 15 
Honolulu’s Character Factory, Now 

CERN anc mete aks cub oo ake November, page 8 
House that Jack Built, The, W.B.O., 

INOVEDUDSE se cers cls. sia phe Ieee page 7 


How to Manage Incorrigable Classes of 

ESOS sie bd Gees) cravat cteLcke. eretenabe November, page 18 
Immigration, A Study of, A.A.E.....Jan., p. 15 
India, A Changing Attitude in..Feb., page 7 
Industrial Education, Some Observations 

on that pertain to Hawaii, John W. 

Gilmore April, page 9 
Industrial Education, The Beginning of 

oe, 


in the M. A., A. E: Larimer, 
JANQTERUIEK 05) ohn CONNER Od OIG CAO. Cou ice LAGS. a page 11 
Japanese Comment on The _ Friend, 
abe e a bce a ia a RA February, page 15 
Japan and America to Clasp Hands 
INCTOS S BUG “SSCA © ufoars er ecare oot Oe April, page 8 
Japanese Christian Boarding School, T. 
Okumura, March, page 6; Sept., page 18 
Japanese Women, Work for, Charlotte 
TE MUG OM arcs ete sos eietare siecavere October, page 16 
vordan, Dr. David Starr..September, page 11 
Ka-Hale-A-Keawe, W.D.W.... Nov., page 16 
Kawaiahao Seminary, F.W.D...Oct., page 13 
Keeping Apart, W.B.O.......... Dec., page 10 
Keio? Plans’ -that Failed.............. July, page 14 
Kimura, Rev. Seimatsu and Japanese 
Workers..June, page 12; July, page 6 
Kincaid, Rey. Wm. Morris, D.D...Feb., page 11 
Kingsbury, Judge Selden B., D. S..Nov. p. 3 
Larimer, A. ...May, page 6; June, page 12 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement, Prof. 
Arthur Floyd Griffiths, A\M....Oct.; p..17 


Nov., page 10; P.S., June, page 12; August, 
Pa Pw MO Meg pene ee ncro.te leneeetele erect Sept., page 10; 
OurvMP act ah rA. Auk .November, page 3 
Lawn Pageant at Lihue, 7 M.L., Sept., page 15 
Letter from Hartford. A. Akana. Jan., page 11 
Lidgate, Mrs. Ann., W.B.O., January, page 13 


Live Organization, A, A.A.E.. -Dec., page 11 
Hoomis VO harles Moves ee ee May, page 9 
Markets, Securing, W.B.O....... Feb., page 8 
Memorial Fund of the Hawaiian Assn., 
Mrssricuth, M5 Bakers. March, page 20; 
OeClODER Meir teins stein stn eine ae page 5 


Men and Religion Forward Movement, 

ped 2 arn Jan., page 17; March, page 15; 
July, page 18; P.S., June, page 12: August, 
page 10; October, page 9; A.A.E., Oct. Dabs: 


Men and Religion on the Mainland, 

TESA a ere ce me ao de RR Dec., page 4 
Men and Religion, (PiS./0.202022): Dec., page 12 
Merritt, Rev. W. C., June, page 9: inleie, 

reed ULY Men Se krartercrerniacl eter ee Meenen roe age 17 
MATISTS@h ool; By Wald... ne as October, page 13 
Minister’s Class, A.A.E... November, page 13 
Missionaries, Where Get, H.P.J.,..Sept., p. 18 
Mission Study, Our Annual, A.A.E., May, p. 10 
Miss) Koka‘s) Pianowi i. ane neon July, page 14 


Moiliili, A House of Joy in, F.S.S.,Aug., p. 
More About the Thaddeus, January, page 
Mothers’ (Day, ,HePa meme oct April, page 


WING ON 
CHON 


FURNITURE AND PICTURE 
FRAMING 


Bethel St. - - - - - near Hotel St. 
Folding Chairs for Rent. 


WING TAI 


& COMPANY. 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, PAINTERS 
AND PAPER HANGERS, 


Furniture and Wall Paper. 
Furniture made to order and repaired. 


No. 1216 NUUANU ST., near Beretania 
Manager, L. Y. Shoeng. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


HAWAIIAN SODA 
WORKS 


Manufacturers of 
ALL FLAVORS OF SODA WATER AND 
HIGHLY CHARGED SIPHON SODAS. 


1425 Emma Street, near Vineyard 
HONOLULU, HAWAII. 
Telephone 2516. 


Sunday School Lesson Charts 
bring the 


Lesson right before you every day 


Pell’s notes, Tarbell and Peloubet to help you, 
at the Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 


Consult us about Song Books. 


We have many Samples. 
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Dr. T. Mitamura Sr. 
Dr. T. Mitamura Jr. 


1412 NUUANU STREET, 
Corner Vineyard. 
Telephone 1540. 


Office: 


Office Hours: 9 to 12 a. m.; 
Sunday by appointment. 


7 to 8p. m.; 


Residence: 5@ N, Vineyard Street, near; 
Office. Telephone 2613. P. O. Box 842. { 


Hair Dressing and 
Hair Goods 


If you need extra 
HAIR 
Call and let us show you what to 
have and how to use it. 
We have 
CURLS, BRAIDS, TRANSFORMATIONS. 
Shampooing, Manicure, Scalp and Skin 
Specialist. 


DORIS E. PARIS 


FORT AND BERETANIA STS., 
Phone 2091. 


Artists’ Materials 


Pictures, Picture Framing, ‘Brass 
Copper and Leather Goods. Place 
Cards and Favors for all occasions. 


es 
Kodak Developing and Printing 


Neatly and Promptly Done. 


Ye Arts & Grafts Shop 


Phone 2152. 


Young Hotel Building 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 
EECA 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
d positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


THE FRIEND 
Movement of Great Significance, F.W.D., 
TENS] ON RI DKE Siena cehido Deco auti OID OOM ICO page 19 
Municipal Planning Exhibition, The 


First—in America, F.S.S.....Sept., page 10 
Nauru, Letter from, Rev. Phil. Delaporte, 
April page 6 
Necessary Data, E.J.R......... March, page 7 
New School Year, F.W.D...... October, page 2 
Notable Achievement, A, A.A.E..Fev., page 9 
Notable Anniversary, A, W.B.O...Nov., page 7 
Not a, Light Drink,’ H.P-J...:.. March, page 15 
Oahu College Fire, The, F.S.S...Aug., page 15 
Old Nuuanu St. Japanese Church, July, p. 
Our Century’s Task, E.J.R...... March, page 
Our Hawaiian Brothers, D.S..... May, page 5 
Outlook, The—and the Oriental, D.S. 
Mebruary, DIO Fane eee eee Merch, page 5 
eet Peace Society, Welcome Ban- 
May, page 7 
7 


Ao 


ue 

Oxaled! SINGS Oe hls bueniciy es rete nie ais 6 
Pa Ola Day Camp, RR Sel ees here ora May, page 10 
Parable of Life, A., F.S.S.....January, page 14 
Passion for Reality, The, Doremus Scud- 
Se ernie ru chee ntace es helene lnc January, page 20 
Peace, Address in Behalf of, Dr. David 

Starr Jordan Sept., page 11 
Peace, Honolulu for World’s—Congress, 


SOMLENIUD OL wissatetorsietcmtenet ch aise sieiereaal ovens page 1 
Peace Scholarships, and Rules, The, 
MERE NA Recotebaate cpeter tne aioe lexeleliassrepeie en aite page 11 


Examining Board, Patrons and Suc- 
cessful candidates. ..........4. Oct., page 4 
Politica! (Canty (W.BiOe.cecrsass «.- Feb., page 8 
Pin These Up February, page 22 
Plebiscite, History of, John G. Woolley, 
April 
Pocketebiliiands, (Pi Sie -cteissetescces July, page 13 
Pocket Testament League, H.P.J...April, p. 18 
Political Cast, W.B.O Feb., page 8 
Poor, Always With Us, W.B.O...Feb., page 8 
Population, A Better, W.B.O.....Feb., page 8 
Quarter Century of Moral Legislation 
October page 19 
Race Contact, William Alanson Bryan, 
PUNE? Heayopencdevenetenisiaver stevelavere! Neveleirseve s page 14 
e March, page 8 
Racial Lines, Obliterating, F.S.S...Oct., p. 16 
Red Letter Day, A., F.W.D.....Feb., page 12 
Remarkable Offer, A., P.S..... March, page 17 
Repose of Manner, Margaret EH. Sangster, 


UNS OIUIEW Ade Bieta onic oO nent ROLE OD ncdee page 21 
Rice, Mary Sophia Hyde......... June, page 7 
Rival Mission Schools, No Need For, 

1 CESHO a eeotelp Clore themict oro che October, page 16 
Ryder, Rev. C. J., D.D., W.B.O...Sept., p. 8; 

PEAT e stone lekene levcotenn, euotesl etnies siecle Oct., page 10 


Signifeant Vote, A, A.A.E...... Nov., page 13 
Smoking, P. S., July, page 13; D.S., Oct., p. 4 
Student as an International Factor, The, 

LO Vp Dass 6 staan poco oon ate odd May, page 11 
Stub S6cik Ser a ANGIE. oacooo ob Go Dec., page 7 
Temperance in Our Schools, H.P.J., Dec., p. 14 
MDa asd eo EV OU Pousti, we er eae stasis cols Dec., page 12 
Tenements, Model, F.S.S........ Sept., page 14 
Terms ofa success, BD... sree» March, page 8 
They Won’t Read It? John G. Woolley, 


PES OLE Pettah tcc! 5 aon ot eukiet obaaioueieyenehe ¥Faje aus page 10 
Things That Imperil Brotherhood, BH.J.R., 
VDA OU Caria hae cuore th heaved ee ctesareycteks. «tte. page 7 


Those Highteen, W.B.O....., ....NOv., page 6 
Tomo, Where the—goes...... August, page 14 
Tree Planting Campaign in Japanese 


Campsy WIS:Siiceteneaevere arene March, page 8 


Micke -AViGOO ds Rs Selieceteaieterstererene Sept., page 21 
Turkey, Mission In, Dr. BE. S. Goodhue, 

MEAS: \s.uttocede cones «sede ane ee tees Talone rs ile: page 7 
Two Great Movements, P.S..... June, page 12 
Ty Ae Bie es cares anc tentkna. Jan., page 7 

WB Picci Gio svchareie ts akeke. cane Dec., pages 9-10 
Unity, The Census and, C. G. Burnham, 

DIEWOMRE AN - G iG choi 6 Glow Clare ao0.0.0 00d page 10 
Universal Races Congress, D.S...Nov., page 3 
Unmannerly Tiger, The........ Oct., page 18 
Uprising of the Men, The, D.S...Nov., page 4 
Up-to-Date Discussions, A.A.E., Mar., page 13 
Utilizing Waste Material, H.P.J.Mar., page 15 


Vocation With a Future, A, P.S., Jan., page 16 


IWaltrinaeVve Gy ALS MEM Ped cleus «6 Apr., page 18 
Water of Life of Ka-ne, The, W.D.W., 
BC ey ci ae Pe OES ce ose C-ottae oS Deeg OO page 14 
Week of Prayer, The, A.A.E...... Feb., page 9 
Week of Prayer, “DYE, Diai6 


Topics for 1912. 

Welfare Work, -.B.O February, page 8 
What Is Going on Inside, F.S.S..Nov, page 9 
White, J. Camp pelleeiS i ieste sce. July, page 13 
Wide Awake School, A, F.W.D., May, page 12 


Viomanes) Boards eA Ag. amesasleis Oct., page 11 

Woman’s Board of Missions, Reminis- 
WONCES OL. we. cn megs ecdiereta eee sere July, page 15 

World in Boston, The, P.L.H.. ..Aug., page 8 
Wass, * Septs«.. aaa aermmeetdens 5 “pages 8 and 9 

OEY. Memorial, Aj SWinBsOe; 5 « Sept., page 9 
M. C. A. 

y M. C. A., Laying the Corner Stone of, 
DO ele Ta site, xs le. cintehvpraerntaces ehesivauetee Mar., page 14 
A Million Members, P.S...... Dec. page 12 
Industrial Education in, A.E.L., Aug., p.11 
PES ards aise tote tete thew totes Sievers Dec., page 12 


New Building Novy., 
Why it Has Succeeded 
Yozan’s Message to Hawaii, 


pagesl, 10, 11 
Mar., page 14 
LUAU Noeet ULL iy Owe ar 


page 10; 


Tel. 1910. George S. Wells, Manager 


THE 
ROYAL HAWAIIAN 
GARAGE 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


Automobiles Day and Night Driven by 
Experienced Chauffeurs 


Agents for the Alco, Marmon, and Carter 
Cars. Morgan & Wright Tires, also Dia- 
mond Tires. We carry a full assortment of 
automobile supplies. We have the most up- 
to-date automobile repair shop and expert 
mechanics in town. Special attention given 
to the care of private machines. 


Coyne Furniture Go., Ltd. 


Furniture of all descriptions 


Alexander Young Building 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing 


=BARILEH= 


A NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


The Best for Table and Medicinal 
Purposes. 


LOVEJOY & GD. 


Sole Agents. 


902-4 NUUANU ST. - - HONOLULU 
Phone 2708 P. O. Box 637 


Jos. S. Martin 


Importing Tatlor 
58 Merchant Street 


Teall Sale Vik: 
Slek dels 


High-Class English Wollens 


i) 
bo 
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Office and Warehouse - - 126 King St. 


1875 Telephone 1875 
Union-Pacific 
Transfer Co., Ltd. 


BAGGAGE TO AND FROM ALL LINES 
OF TRAVEL 


We Move Furniture, Pianos, etc., from 
house to house and store same in our Brick 
Warehouse. 


Dealers in Stove Wood, Coal and Kindling, 
delivered to any part of the city. 


PHONE 3009 PHONE 
Beckley’s Garage 


Geo. C. Beckley, 


Prop. and Mgr, 


Finest, Rent Cars in the City 
Packards Oldsmobiles 


AUTOMOBILES FOR HIRE 
| Careful driving a specialty 


Cor. Hlakea & Hotel Sts, 


Pongee Silks, Fine Laces and similar fab- 
rics are handled in our French Laundry 
Department. 


OUR AIM IS TO PLEASE 
OUR PATRONS 


Family Washing is solicited by us at reason- 


able rates. 


Clothes Cleaned and Pressed. 


DANUTARY STEAM LAUNDRY 


Kawaiahao Street. Phone 1973 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 


PAINTING 


Y 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 


will promote trade. | 


Telephone 1697 


Y. W. C. A., Proposed New Building, Oct. p. 1 
What Shall it Offer, W.B.O...Oct., page 6 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

Sunday School Needs, W.B.O.....Oct., 
Articles by Henry P. Judd: 

Advanced Division, The 
Asking Questions, Art of Oct., page 15 
Christmas Season Dec., page 
Conventions, San Francisco, Atlantic City, 


page 8 


§ Zope’ chs Feb., page 16 


Feb., page 16; May, page 16; Sept. page 17 
COS GISKOS Nat IONS Skene ROO PORMS > Old eb., page 16 
Denominational Co-operation...May, page 17 
Gane (Spirit, . PHO is. 5 sate ose eb., page 17 
Gems for cPGacnersiy. 62. asus si Aug:., page 17 
Graded hessone® oi. Sowec es ele May, page 17 
EG RIRER ics Para tayeieim nia | sive tans ot raate April, page 20 
How to Manage Incorrigible Classes of 

OVS tere, nica tes icieaehs pemep eames Nov., page 18 
Institute, A Sunday School....... June, page 9 
BY Beth ay (og ae a aU a Nov., page 17 
Merritt, Stews. Wa. Coos ccm June, pages 9, 13 
Missions an the. Si "Sigs. cise April, page 19 
New Books, Among the........ Aug., page 16 
NGWieY Gate Duntey, tard huetersucteieyateitts marten Jan., page 17 
Organized Work in Hawaii..... Mar., page 15 
Proposed Goal of the International Asso- 

CLaAtlONE. wists cs serie ee Dec., page 15 
Some! Pro blemish nie aeras tre ak Aug., page 16 
StandarGsye se desaeey ces ene eee Sept., page 16 
Story, Value of a Story, What is a Story, 

FEV S a eyes eye fe Dies eleeelis me, Sie he RE page 17 
Superintendent’s Vital Touch....Oct., page 15 
Teacher of Tomorrow, The...... July, page 20 
Temperance in Our Schools....Dec., page 14 
Trainine (Class, Dies \fra sks eueeiere Nov., page 18 
What a Teacher Should Be and Do..Apr, p. 19 
What It Stants) Moro... sat tees June, page 13 
What the Nation Expects from the S. §., 

NEY, epee caiade re Tame a. A oneremmeeT Ree Tere page 18 
Poetry. 


A New Year’ Wish, Anon , page 5 
A Suggestion, Anon Nov., page 20 
Autumn, Joseph Addison Richards (Colored 


: Supplemenv) enti ee cnn July, page 9 
Counting Thanks, Henry Van Dyke, 
BRE hy Be os Retina Rarereintorte gtr Manet ie ye page 14 
Hawaiian-America, Collins G Burnham, 
AMS) oso tey Pe OURS ICAL Ay at AG eecacRr Oo ene page 9 


St) Rudyard “Kipling oe. wre soe June, page 10 
Just Try Thinking, John Kendrick Bangs, 


PUATTUGS Seeewhe way oie SRO, Sea Ae hes page 6 
Kapiolant, "Tennyson............ Feb., pagel4 
My Weather Prophet, F.S.S.....Feb., page 15 


Sing Aloud, Collins G. Burnham.Sept., page 5 
Sometime Anon cs ery. eee May, page 20 
In Memoriam. 


Mrs. “Ann idsate so Sane a. Jan., page 13 
Judge Lorrin A. Andrews...... Mar., page 18 
Mrs. Alice Thurston Stevenson..Mar., page 18 
Rev. James Patton Chamberlain..Aprl., p. 16 
James McKinney Alexander....May, page 15 
Cornelia Hallisonessss) a fea. June, page 10 


Q Rice... ss. June, page 7 
Mrs. Emily Dole Rice De La Vergne, Jly, Dp: 17. 


Rev. Moses’ K: Nakuina...:... Aug., page 12: 
Sept..... Scneten eek aay pom oa pages 5, and 15 
Henry Perrine Baldwin....Aug., pages 8, 5° 
Sepe, shin pirice eee Bik Ot lon ior so pages 7, 9 
Lono, Rev... Wm. Nehimiah...... Oct., page 7 
Talcott, “Diss Mlaza hen se 2 eeieie cs. Dec 


+ Page 4 


HONOLULU MONUMENT 
WORKS, LTD. 


Successors to SHAW & SEVILLE 


We are the only practical firm in the 
Islands today strictly in the monument 
business. We do all our work with 
pneumatic tools driven by compressed 
air, and the saving in the cost of labor, 
we give to our customers in the re- 
duced price of the Monuments sold. We 
give any class of lettering V sunk: or 
raised, but recommend raised letters as 
more artistic. We are importers of 
AMERICAN, and SCOTCH, marble and 
granite. We sell at San Francisco 
prices, and as a further inducement to 
purchase from us, we will give the full 
name, beautifully carved in raised let- 
ters, in panel work, with frosted back- 
ground, absolutely free. 

We will erect the work in any cemt- 
tery in Honolulu, without further cost 
to the purchaser, or pay the freight to 
any of the other Island ports of call. 
We aim to please. For futher particu- 


lars, please call or write to 
HONOLULU MONUMENT WORKS, 1|.td. 
King near Alakea, or P. O. Box 491, 
Honolulu, T H. 


W Ww. AHANA & CO., LTD. 


MERCHANT TAILORS. 
P. O. Box 986. Telephone 2525 
62 King Street. 
CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


HAWAI! & SOUTH SEAS CURIO CO. 


Curios 
Souvenir, Postals, 
Shell 
Mats, Tapas, 


Necklaces, 


Native Jats, 
Bean and Seed 


Leis, Weapons, 


Souvenirs neatly 
packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING 
P. O. Box 3893 
HONOLULU, T.H. 


at HAWAIIAN BOARD 
BOOK ROOMS 


Cor. of Alakea & Merchant 
Streets 


WING WO TAL & G0. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


941 Nuuanu Street, Honolulu, T. H. 
Importers and Dealers in General 
Merchandise 


Mandarin Coats, Embroidered Silks and 
Grass Linen Goods in all colors. 


Also a Fine Assortment of 


Dress Silks, Embroid’d Doillies, Silk Shawls, 
and Shirt Waists in all colors. Also 
Chinese Crockeryware, Vases, Cam- 
phorwood Trunks, Chinese and 
Japanese Ivory and 
Silver Ware. 
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CROWN AND BILHORN REED ORGANS. 


Our Piano Line 
includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 
Hobart M. Cable, 


doir; also the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
Orchestrells. 
We rent Pia- 
nos. We are the 
sole distributors 
for the Victor 
Talking Machine 
o. in Hawaii. 


Our instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 
BERGSTROM MUSIC CO. LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


Singer and Bou- 


Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED 
Telephone 2171 
Works : Fort Street 
FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 
Of all Hawaiian Fruits in season 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks 

|| Exelusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
|| Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


If it comes. from 
MclInerny it is correct. 


If it is correct 
McInerny has it. 


M. McInerny 


LIMITED 


Regal Shoes 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
At New York, Boston and Chicago 
Prices 
$3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 and $5.50. 
All are reproductions of New York 
and London’s most expensive custom 
models. 


Regal Shoe Store 


KING and BETHEL STREETS, 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


eet Akana,Co, 


Merchant ‘Tailor 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


SUITS MADE TO ORDER 
Good Work and Fit Guaranteed 
Clothes Cleaned and Repaired 
No. 1039 NUUANU STREET, 
Waikiki side, bet. King and Hotel Sts. 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 
HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 


izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, ete. 


S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


Palolo Hills and 
Ocean View Tracts 
Beautiful Suburban Property in a 
growing district that is highly recom- 


mended by all the leading physicians in| . 
the city. Plain and Decorative Paper Hanging 


We build bungalow homes and our|Graining and Polishing 
prices and terms are reasonable. Wall Tinting and Frescoing 


Karmal Land Coe: 
Limited 
HONOLULU 


K.UYEDA 


ROR SI VUISH 


Millinery 


STRAW HAT 
| MANUFACTURER 


Telephone 2129 


ledsiooume area 


137 and 189 KING STREET 
Tel. 1726. 
Honouutu, T. H. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 
furnishes everything electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 


Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 

Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 

Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 

Phone 2390. 


Jational 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX. 


SURPLUS $125,000. 


CAPITAL $500,000. 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 
G. P. CASTLE. 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
.W. R. CASTLE, 


United States Government Depository 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Dice teas Orders, Letters of Credit 
and Cable. Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


THE FRIEND. 


December, 1911. 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. # * 


Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #* 


Banking by mail, 44% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


E. oO. ees & eon 
HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, Enamel- 
ed Ware. Kitchen Furnishings, 
Refrigerators, Garden Tools, Rub- 
ber Hose, &c. Second floor, take 
the Elevator. 


Cl I, Wa vee so. 
FINE GROCERIES 
OLD KONA COFFEE A SPECIALTY. 
B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial attention iven to Mail Orders 


ALWAYS USE 
Puritan 
Creamery Buttér 


Guaranteed the Best and full 16 
ounces, 


HENRY MAY & CO., 


LIMITED 


Box 883. Tel. 1522 


SAYEGUSA 


IS 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OFF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, Ki- 
monos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, Hand 
‘Bags, Screens, Framed Pictures, Pil- 


low Cases, Dress Patterns, Waists and 
Table Covers; Crepe and Cut Velvet, 


Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buckles, 
Ivory and Brass Ware, Carved Tables, 
Stands. 


NUUANU STREET 
Above Hotel 


1120 


EWERS & COOKE, Ltd. 
LUMBER, 


BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Etepe ate: 
Honolulu, T. H. 


TOO MUCH stress cannot be laid on 
the importance of having your eyes 
fitted with proper glasses. 


S. E. LUCAS, Optician 


Alakea Street. 


Masonic Temple, 


He VON HAMM. YOUNG COs. 
“IMPOR TERS, COMMISSION 


—— AND 


MERCHANTS 
“Lesh 


| AUTOMOBILE 
_ Hono. ULU, 
BA A. SCHAEFER & CO.,, 
Importers and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Retail 1271—TELEPHONES—Wholesale 1858 


Tm 


Honolulu, 


-'and_ best 


Ltd 


BREWER & CO., Limited, 


\ eakaral Mercantile Commis ia 


Fort St., Honolulu, T.- H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Su Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co. — 
uiowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu. Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar 
Co., Hilo Sugar Co., Balawin Locomotive 
Works, Oceanic Steamship Co, 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop, 
President; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-Presi- - 
dent and Manager; W. W. North, Treasur- 
er; Richard Ivers, Secretary; J, R. Galt, 
Auditor; CG. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, GQ, R. 
Carter, A, Gartley, Directors. 


- LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M, 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R, Galt, gna 
vice-president; W. ©. Smith, 38rd yice-prest- 
dent; E. B. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 


treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor, 
DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
@ N. Wilcox. 


—_—— 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawalian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co.. Paia Planta- 
tion Co.. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian 
Sugar Co., Kahului R. R, Co, and Kahuku 
Plantation, ° 


N.S, SACHS DRY GOODS CO. 
oy & 
Corner Beretania and Fort Sts. 


Direct Importers of Dry Goods, 
Fancy Goods, Furnishings, Linens, 
Laces and Embroideries. The largest 
assorted stock of Ladies 
Ready to Wear Garments. Up-to-date 
Millinery Department. Mail Order 
Department 


HENRY H. WiLLEAMS 
FUNBRAL DIRECTOR, 


Graduate of Dr, Rodgers Perfect Em- 
| balming School of San Francisco, Cal., 
| also of The Renouard Training School 
for Embalmers of New York. And a 
Licensed Embalmer for the State of 
New York, also a member of the State 
Funeral Directors Association of Calt- 
fornia, 
' MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
| FURNISHED. 

Chairs to Rent, 
LOV ® BUILDING, 1142, 11444 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Sireet. 
| Telephones: Offiee, 1408; Res., 2235, 


* 


es 


1 


